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COEIOLANUS 


INTSODUCTION. 


UTBEAltY HISTORY. 

Tra^y of Coriolanus” first a]>peared 
in the Folio of 1623, where for some reason it 
was printed first of the tra^dies. Afterwards 

• TroHus and CresMa^ which ought to liave 
followed Romeo and JMety but had been 
omitted, it would seem by an accident, was 
placed in front of it. This is shown by the 
paging. 

For the date of the play there is at present 
little external evidence. Malone pointed out 
a iiassfig^iiu Ben Jenson’s Silent Woman, v. 1 : 

• “Well, Dauphine, you luive luivhed your 
Jriends of the better half of the garland,” as 
proltabl) a reminiscence or caricature of the 
phrase lii ii, 2. lOo. “He lurch’d all swords 

, of the garland;” and iw the expression lia8.ni»t 
been discovered elsewhere, it is not improbable 
that the {uissages are in some way related. If 
so, the plays would probably Iwhjiig to the same 
year, and the'datc of the Silent Woman is 1 6*09. 

However this may be, the date 1609 is 
certainl> that suggested by the iftternal evi- 
dence of the style. To begin with, the play 
belongs obviously to the later tragedies, which 
are trageilies of passion; its kinship is not with 
JuUm Chmry but with Antony and Cleopatra; 
and further, the apparent disregard of style, 
tl^ Overcharged sentenoes, and hurry of the 
periods make it probable tliat it was one of 
the last of these. An attempt has been made 
^ to fix its place more exactly by the test of 
whatiNe called “ light” and “ weak ” endings, 
a Prof^ Ingram,^ who is the authority upon this 
verse test, efils those light endings ujkui which 
^the voice can to a certain extent dwell, <listiu- 
^lishiug as mdk those which cannot but be 
PpUi on to the line following. To the former 

in vKdiir Shaltespeara Society tl^auMCtioos. ser. i. pt % 
1S74. 


class belong the pronouns and auxiliaiy verbs; 
the latter are principally conjunctions and 
prepositions. For example, in act ii. sc. 1 of 
our play we have the following lines, where 
the italicized words are light endings - 

Bm. ^ Then our oflioe oiay, 

During his power, go sleep. 

Str. He cannot temperately transport his honours 
From where he should begin and end; but will 
Loso those he hath won. 

Bi u. In that there *s comfort. » 

Sic. Doubt not 

The commoners, for whom we stand, but f/cry, 

X7i)on their ancient malice, will forget. 

With the least cause, those his new honours; which 
Thai he will give them make 1 as little question 
As he is proud to do 't. 

—Linos 238 247. 

As an example of v'eak endings, take the 
two hues in m't v. sc. f$. 

That prosperously I have attempted, and, 

With bloody passage, led your wars oven to 
The gates of Rome. 

- Lines 75-77. 

Now light endings are first found in any num- 
bers in Madwthy and weak e^^dings first in 
Antong and CleopatrUy and as the use of them 
is a distinct change in style, so that when once 
used they were used more and more, it is a 
probable conjecture that the order in which 
till* later jdays were written may be ascer- 
tained by comparing the pereent^e of such 
endings in each play. Pi-of. Ingnun gives 
the percentage of light and weak endings 
together as 3*53 in Antony a^id Cleojpaira^ 
4*05 in Coriolanm., Iind 4*59 in the Tempent; 
so that the date of Coriolauus will fall between 
1608, the date of Antony and Cleopatra., and 
the end of 1610, which is the date cd the Tbm- 
pest, , ^ 

Shakespeare’s sole authority, so fkit as we 
know, for this as for the other Botnan playis 
was Sir Thomas North’f translation (1579) of 
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the French translation of Plutarch's Lives, 
made bj Amyot, bishop of Auxerre (1559). 
How closely he followed his original wiQ be 
seen by a reference to the notes. Several of 
the longer speeches are simply Plutarch put 
into metre. Nor is this unnatural. The str>iy 
of Ooriolanus is legendary; and if drama be 
tlie quintessence of histoxy, history sublimed 
until everything fortuitous has passed out of 
it, l^nd is a good many degrees on its way to 
that relinement 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Ooriolanus has been treated on the stage 
with no more reverence than other works of 
Shakespeare. Of six plays fr)unded upon the 
stoxy that Shakespeare took fi'um Sir Thomas 
North’s translation of Amyot’s Plutarcli, and 
presented on the stage between 1682 and 
1820, not one is quite free from interpolations 
by otiier and, necessarily, inferior hands. One 
of the plays which first saw the light in the 
Folio of 1623, Coriolauns is also one of those 
concerning the pixMluction and the suiround* 
ings of which least is known. Midone iissumes 
it to belong to 1610; Halil welhPhillipps traces 
no reference to it ; an 1 Mr. Fleay, under the 
date 1608, vaguely says, “Coriolanua in all 
probability was produced not long after 
Anthony. There is no externsil evidence 
available ” (Chronicle History of the Life and 
Work of Shakespeare, 244). No actor of 
Sliakespearels days is associated witli any char- 
acter in the piay, and all concerning its pro- 
duction is surmise. The first rendering of 
Ooriolanus known to have been put upon the 
stage in England was The Ingratitude of a 
(Vimmon wealthy or the Fall of Cains Martius 
Coriolamis” of Nahum Tate, 4to, 1682, pro- 
duced in the same year at the Tlieatre Royal 
Previous to this, two plays on the same sub- 
ject had been given in France. These were 
Ooriolan, a tragedy of Urbain (Jhevreau, played 
in 1638, and a tragedy of the same name by 
Gas{)ard Abeille, produced in 1676, For the 
English student these pieces have little interest, 
though in the latter the name Virgilia is used 
as that of the wife of Ooriolanus. The Cori-* 
olan of La Har]:>e, given at the Comiklie 
Fran^aise the 2nd of March, 1784, has some 


resemblanoe in aetten to the Qviohtnus of 
Shakespeai^ and po inotured in^^FUftnoe severe 
condemnation, the chief chdtgu against ft being 
that it defied those unities under the weight 
of which for three centurj^ the French dr&ia 
languished. • 

Tate’s phiy has not lieen ii^riuted, is rarely 
encountered, and is all bnt unknown to the 
present generation. With the kind of ad- 
miration for Shake8]>eare and the des^ to 
shelter beueatli his wing, which were^re&m* 
cilabie in thf>se days with the grossest irrever- 
ence of treatment, Tate in his dedication to 
“The Right Honourable Charles Lord Herbert, 
eldest son to the Marquess of Worcester,” Ac., 
puts in a plea for pardon inasmuch as the work 
is not wholly t»f his own compiling, he “having 
in this adventure launcht out in Shake- 
speare’s bottom.” Tate continues, “ Much of 
wliat is ofiered here is finit that gi^w in tlm 
richness of his (Sliakespeare’s) soil, ^id what- 
ever the superstructure prove it was my g«»od 
fortune to build upon a rock;” and he further 
states that the choice of a subject M^as made 
because “ u]m)U a close view of tliis story there 
appeal e<l in some passTtges, no small resem- 
blance with the busie faction of our own 
time,” referring, of course, to the period of 
the (Commonwealth. Then, breaking into 
vei'se, he Hays,lblill in the dedication: 

Civil (li^ord thrcuiirh the realm hud reign'd, 

And Enghsbuwordh with English blood were stain'd, 
When out of zoul religion was expoU'd, 

And men for oonsciouce ’gainst their prince rehell'd. 

In a not very decent prologue written by Sir 
Gtjorge Raynsfonl, the apology on behalf of the 
author on the same gixmnd is put forward — 

Yet he presumes we may be safe to say, 

Since Shakespeare gave fbundation to the pUy: 
'T IS alter’d and his sacred Ghost appeas’d 
I wish you all os easily were pleas’d : 

He only ventures to make gold firom oa^jave), 
And turn to money what lay dead hefo^ 

Dead indeed, before and 8ub*ie(faently, lay 
this fine tragedy, so dead that scarcely one«in 
many thousands of the EngUdimen who^ 
pride Shakespeare professedly is can have 
seen his play. 

The charactei'B in The Ingratitude of a 
Commonwealth, differing principelly as re* 



INTRODUCTION. 


*gard 9 omi^agon from Shakespeare, are 

thus ^veu^the Qaarto; 

Caius Martxus lomOLANUb. 

*C0Mnrrus, Coxunil. 

SfBNEKlXTs, a blim^old souldier, and friend to 
• Corioiauus. 

BauTUSp Y Tw^Tribunes of the ^ple, factious, 

SxoxNios, t and enemies to Coriolanus. 

Tullus Aufioiub, General of the Volsces. 

NiORiDiua, a viUain, discarded by Cams Martius 
%^d roooired by Aufidius 

t^OLUHNiA, mother to Cams Martiub. 

ViBoiLTAp his wife. 

Yourg Mabtxus, his child. 

Yalkbia, an affected, talkatiye, fantastical lady. 
Citizens, Senators, Souldiers, Messengers, Servants. 

SoENE.—TheCitties(j»c)of Rome and Corioles (sir) 

Unfortunately, no names of actors are affixed | 
to the characters, and tiie darkijess concerning 
the repi*eseiitation is illumined by no light 
fr^m witjiout From the fact that young Mar- 
tius is classed with the female charactex^s we are 
probably safe in assuming that the rOle was 
taken by a woman. No word in any con- 
temporary or subsequent work associates any 
actor with the play. A good deal of tlxe plot 
of Shakespeare is followed, but the language 
of Tate is indescribably flat and cominonjdace. 
Oenest credits Tate with haring in one re- 
spect improved upon Shakespeare, namely, 
ill assigning ('oriolanus compAiions in forcing 
his way into Corioles, but is very severe upon 
the conversion of Valeria into ^aii affected, 
talkative, fantastical lady.” Valeria belongs, 
indeeil, wholly to the court of Charles II. It 
seems possible that she was in some respects 
intended to deride the famous Duchess of 
Newcastle, then about six years dead, and 
oomraonly known among her contemporaries 
as “ Mad Meg of Newcastle.” 

thirty-seven years later, on the 11th of 
November, 1719, at Drury Lane Tlieatre, 
"TlfSi«i*Tnvader of his Country, or the Fata. 
Resentment,” a tragedy altered from the Ckiri- 
olaiiuB of IBhakespeare, by John Dennis, and 
printed in 8vo in 1720, was played for the 
ffrst time. It was a failure little short of a 
nasco, and the splenetic author laid about him 
in ail directions. In his dedication to the 
Duke of Newcastle, the l^ord Chamberlain, 
Dennis says, after some preliminary sentences; 


** My Lord, Coriolanus throws himself at your 
Grace’s feet^ in order to obtain justice of you, 
after having received as injurious treatment 
from the petulant deportment of two or three 
insolent layers as ever he formerly did from 
the brutal rage of the rabUe. He has been 
banished from our theatre by the one, thro* a 
mistaken greediness of gain, as the o^er for- 
merly expelled him from Rome thix^h a 
groundless jealousy of power” (Works^i^l. iL 
p. 547). To his grace he modestly leaves it to 
decide whether Gentlemen who have great 
capacities, who have had the most generous 
education, who have all their lives had the 
best and the noblest designs for the service of 
their country and the instruction of mankind ’* 
are to be sacrificed to actors ^^who have no 
capacity, who have had no education, who 
have not the least concern for their country, 
who have nothing in their heads or their 
hearts but loose thoughts and sordid designs; 
and yet, at the same time, have so much pride 
and so much insupportable insolence as to 
dare to fly in the face of the greatest persons in 
England ” (Ib. p. 546). Concerning the nature 
of the hard treatment which this ** gentleman 
of great capacity ” ar^d other virtues received 
from the actors ; the manner in which the 
profits of his third night were diminished; his 
grievances against Cibber, who “has lately 
employed thirty pages in his own fulsome 
commendation,” and against Wilks who, un- 
less he is flattered and told^“Ahat he is an 
excellent tragedian — which would be ridicu- 
lous and absurd,” will not allow a play to be 
acted at Drury Lane, — ^very modeniite interest 
is now felt 

The cast of the play is strong, including 
most of the tragic talent then at Druiy Lane, 
It is as follows : — 

Caius Martxus C*oriolanus, Mr. Booth, 
i Auwdius, . Mr. Mills. 

Mbneniub, . . Mr. Corey. 

CoMiNius, .... Mr. Thurmond. 

Sicnnus, ( Two Tribunes of > Mr. W. Wilks. 

Brutus, ( the people, . . J Mr. Walker. 

Luotus CLUBHTltrs, . . Mri^Boman,«eii. 

Tztus Laboius (tic), . . Bir. Williama 

^ .^DiLE, ..... Hr. Oates. 

VoLUMNiA, Mother to ConV Porter 
lanos, 

ViRoiLiA, Wife to Coriomntts, Mra TkumondL 

5 
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The exponents of the citizens, servants, &c., 
who scarcely call for itkeiitioa, include Bicker- 
staff, Penkethman, Johnson, Miller, Norris 
and Cross. 

In the second edition of the play, from which 
the above is taken, Dennis calls his work 
“CoriolanuB, the Invader of his Country; or 
The Fatal Resentment” After three repre- 
sentations the play was withdrawn. Genest 
assumes that Booth played the diaracter of 
Coriolanus well. It has left little impression, 
however, which, considering the faults of the 
play and the limited number of repi^seuta- 
tions that were given, is not surprising. As 
Dennis abridges the scenes in which the sturdy 
independence of Coriolanus and the causes of 
his unpopularity with the Roman citizens are 
shown, and su^titutes for them buffooneiy' 
of his own, it is easy to l)elieve that the 
imprSonatioD must have l>een somewhat 
colourless. There is no temptation to dwell 
upon the manner in which Dennis mangled 
Shakespeare. His version is only less dis- 
creditable than that of Tate. No less anxious 
than his predecessor is he, however, to shelter 
himself behind the man he outraged. His 
prologue, spoken by Mills, begins with char- 
acteristical insolence and mendacity: 

The tragedy we represent to day 

Is but a grafting upon Shakespeare's play. 

In whose original we may descry, 

Where master-strokes in wild confusion lyo, 

Here brought to as much order as we can 
Bediiee those* la^uties upon Shakespeare's plan; 
And from his plan we dar'd not to depart, 

Least (lest) Nature should be lost in quest of Art, 
And art had been attain'd with too much cost 
Had Shakespeare's beauties in the search been 
lost. 

Indignation against Dennis, who continues 
and mangles Milton’s lines on Shakespeare 
from L’ Allegro, is restrained when we think 
that Dryden was almost an eqmU offender. 
In an unspoken epilogue Dennis says that if 
Coriolanus 

^ ^ and Shakespeare most be driven hence; 

As when he formerly was banish'd Rome 
He led the Volscians on to urge its doom; 

So now be swears in his impetooos rage . 
Jack-puddings, eunuchs, tumblers shall engage, 
To damn the muses, and destroy the stage. 


With which terrible menace the of 

Dennis may be dismiss^. ^ ^ # 

The next to meddle wit% the subje^ was 
James Thomson, whose tra^y of Coriolonas 
was posthumously acted st Covetit (^^udlen on 
the 13th January, 1749* TSiomson . had the^ 
grace, however, to leave Slfhkespeate out of 
the question, and his play tiieref 01*0 Erectly 
conceriis us not. Shakespeare followed the 
narrative of Plutarch; Thomson, to 
Dionysius Halican^assensis and lavjr, &d 
altered the very names of some ol the char- 
acteia. In the representation of his play 
Quin was Coriolanus, Ryan Attius iTullus, 
Delane Galesus, Sparks VoUisius, Bridge- 
water Minucius, and Anderson Cominiua 
Mrs. Woffington was Veturia, as, following 
the authorities he adopted, Thomson calls the 
j mother of Coriolanus, and George Anne Bel- 
j lamy Volumnia, as he calls the wife.^ Of 
‘ Woffington, then at the apex of her brilliant 
I career, it is narrated in the epil(^e that she 
I made up Veturia with wrinkles, a piece of^ 
i artistic sincerity in which she has found few 
rivals or followers. The play was, by the inffu- 
ence of Sir George Lyttelton, brought on the 
stage for the benefit of Thomson’s family, and 
was introduced by an “ occasional prologue,” 
which Quin, an old friend of Thomson, spoke 
j with much feeting. Although not directly 
j connected with Sliakespeare, Thomson's play 
I was soon forced into association with it Some 
time after 1750a tragedy entitledCoriolanus, or 
the Roman Matron, Bvoy 175fi, extracted from 
Shakespeare and Tliomson, was produced at 
the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin. This is 
presumably the same work which was played 
at Covent Garden, 10th December, 1764. On 
Thomas Sheridan, the manager of the Smock 
Alley Theatre, the responsibility for thevlr- 
sion is thrust All that is known concerning 
the Dublin performance is that Mosscf^on 
great reputation as Coriolanus, and that Mrs. 
Gregoiy, subsequently known as^tfni. Fitz- 
heniy, was approved as one of the femaJis 
characters, assumably Veturia. Upon tbi^ 
production of the adaption in London, %eri- 
dan played Coriolanui^ Sfauter Menenins, 
Btdout Comixiius, Ryan Attius Tolhi^ Mm 
Woffington VetuiiSy and Mks ToL 
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* umnia. strange amalgam, in vrhidi 

tlie names of ThomsSu were preferred before 
tllOse^>f and the majority of the 

text was also Inomsou’s, pleased the town, 
ahd Oonolanus, fo^the first recorded time in 

* Londouf was a sucoesa Tate Wilkinson, the 
famous Yorkshire manager, the author of the 
“Memoirs” and of “The Wandering Patentee,” 
says that Sheridan conveyed in his acting “a 
Tna|t«^ly knowledge of the character of Oorio- 
14mi1!^” probably derived fr»jm Mossop, and 
adds that the play “drew some good housea” 
Scenhry had, however, in this, as in other cases, 
l>een called to the aid, jind “ a military ova- 
tion,” which was greatly admired, was held 
responsible for the success. On the ]4ih of 
March, 1758, Smith, for his benefit at Covent 
tvardeii, played ( Vjriolanns, Hamilton 
beingVeturia, and Voliiinnia being omitted(!). 

John J^hilip Kemble was the next to tamper 
with and to produce Oonolanus. The version in 
which he appeared, a great advance U[)ou any 
previous attempt, was hi'st printed in 8vo in 

* 1789, without any name of adapter; and re- 
printed in 8vo, 1 806. The authorship < >f the fimt 
edition was indeed left to Sheridan. Kemble, 
whose great character Ooriolauus l^ecame, 
dared not trust to Sliakespeare. Oreat resti- 
tutions from Sliakespeare^s text were made, 
and the first three acts, tlmugh some omis- 
sions were found necessary, were wholly his. 
Into the fourth and fifth acts« lines or }ias- 
sages from Thomsfjii were introduced. How 
little judgment Kemble could have exercised 
in joining the blank verse of two writers so 
different, and uniting in one garment “ clotli 
of frieze and cloth of gold,” is at once obvious. 
None the less his revival, which took place at 
•Drury Lane on 7th February, 1789, is his- 
ftrical; and the jtunbling together of two 
pieces so irreconcilable not only escaped cen- 
susdli^but was awarded praise. In the £un)- 
pean Magazine appears a short notice, from 
which wt extract the following opinion: “In 
^this alteration the best parts of Shakespeare 
and Thomson are retained, and compose a 
more pleasing drama than that of either 
author separately. Hie different parts, if we 
mistake not, were blended together by Mr. 
Sheridaiif sen., and were produced by him at 


' Covent Carden in the year 1755, when he 
j himself performed the principal oharacter.” 

Alterations, to be subsequently extended, 
I were, however, as has been said, made by 
I some f>ue, and most probaUy by Kemble 
himself. 

The cast comprised Kemble as Goriolanus, 
Wroughton as Tullus Aufidius, Baddeley as 
Meneuius, J. Aikin as Cominius, Bajiymore 
I and Whiffield as the Tribunes, Suett, as 
Citizens; Mrs. Siddous as Volumiiia, 
Farmer as Virgilia, and Mrs. Ward as Valeria. 

Comparatively little attention was at first 
attracted by the revival. After a time, how- 
ever, tJie part of CJoriolanus became considered 
one of the best, if not the best, in the reper- 
» tory of Kemble, and tlie Volumnia of Mrs. 

I Siddons ranked only after her Constance and 
her Lady Maclieth. 

That Kemble’s stately figure and his noble 
declamation would suit Ooriolanus cannot be 
doubted. Campbell dwells upon the con^ 
fronted aspects of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 
as (’oriolauus and Volumnia, and says that 
“ As perfonners the brother and sister were 
perfect samples of the heroic form and of 
I lieroic action, and, whilst they trode the stage, 
j the delighted spectator was willing to forget 
that the piece contained those mis-named ad* 

I ditions fiom Thomson” (Life of Siddons, ii, 

, 154). Unfortunately Ooriolanus was the char- 
I acter in which Kemble’s eccentricities of pro- 
I nunciation were most injuriously assertive. 
Leigh Hunt says (Appendix 9o*Critical Essays 
on tlie principal performers, jip, 5 et 
that when he utters “the lines .... 

1 will go wash; 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 

Whether I blush or no, 

the word fair miglit positively have been mea- 
sured by a stop-watch: instead of being a 
I short monosyllable, it became a word of tre- 
, mendous elongation. We can describe the 
I pronunciation by nothing else than by each a 
sound as /</y-6r-r-r.” Aufidim Kemble p»a* 

, nounced aufijjus, “like a young lady who 
talks of her ojus lover.” The name ol Gbrio- 
lanus was “divided by Mr. Kemble witli 
syllabical precision into five distinct sounds.” 

7 
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Ill other respects Kemble is said to have put 
the poet’s feet out of jpiut.” 

Mrs. Siddons’s Tolumuia meanwhile in* 
curred U 9 censuye, indeed but eulogy. 

Genest, it is tnie^ affirnts that, unlike Mrs. 
Wolhngton, slie appeared to be the sister of 
Ckiriolanus, not l^s mother.' Boaden, on the 
contraiy, admires ^ the simple resorts of head- 
dress by which the beautiful and noble face 
was made to pass for the mother of Kemble 
without demur,” and says that to detail all 
the charms with which Mrs. Siddons adorned 


vived Coriolanus, this time it Cov^ Garden^ 
and Mrs. Siddons reapj^eared as v 6 Iumnip^ 
Pope was then TuUus Aufii^tiSi anK Hinden 
Meneniua, Miss Brunton, subs^uenfly Mrs. 
Yates, being Virgilia. Whm on April, 
1817, he once more revived it at* Covent 
Garden, the Volumnia Mrs. Paucit 
Genest saw him in Coriolmms in Bath, tiie 
14th January of the same year, and sayitihat 
lie was truly great. Kemble owned th|t he 
had never played the part so much t^^Ms 
own satisfaction as on this occasion. On the 


Volumnia would be to quote all the character. 
He mentions as worthy of exceptional praise 
Her playful courage with the women on the 
outset, the welcome of her son with the 
peculiar 

^ is’tl Coriolanm must T call thoe? 

the scene after his contest with the Tribunes, 
that delightful 

0, Sir, Sir, Sir,— 

I would have had you put your ))ower wit on. 
Before you had worn it out; 


20 th March, 1817, while playing at Edin- 
burgh, he was seen by Sir Walter Seott, 
; who, writing on the 23rd, says: ** John Kem- 
I ble is here to take leave, acting over all his 
I great characters, and with all the spirit of his 
I best years. He played Coriolanus last night 
I fully as well as 1 ever saw him, and you know 
1 what a complete model he is of the {Coman.” 
I In Coriolanus Kemble on the 23rd Jun|, 181^, 
I took his memorable farewell of the stage. 

I At Drury Lane meantime, for a single occ^i- 
j sion, for the benefit of Raymond, May 28th, 


and the rejoinder, in the key of her son’s 
‘ Let them hang,’ 

Ay and bum too.” 


I 1804, Cooke played Coriolanus for the first 
j and only time in London, Raymond being 
I Aufidius, Dowtou Menenius, and Mrs, Powell 
I Volumnia. All these characters were taken for 


Campbell calls her ** a magnificent Volumnia,” 
and Young, the actor, supplies in a letter a 
picture of her in the character, worthy of 
(Jibber’s Apology: “I remember her coming 
down the stage in the triumphal entry of her 
son, Chriolanus, ^hen her dnmb-show drew 
plaudits that shook the building. She came 
alone, marching and beating time to the music; 
rolling (if that be not too strong a term to 
describe her motion) from side to side, swell- 
ing with the triumph of her soii.^ Such was 
the intoxication of joy which flashed from her 
eye, and lit up her whole face, that the effect 
was irresistible. She seemed to me to reap 
all the glory of that great procession to her- 
self. I could not take my eye from her— j 
Coriolanus, banner and pageant all went for ; 
nothing to me, after she had walked to her i 
place.” In the Memoir of Charles Mayne \ 
Young by the Rev. Julian (>harles Young, 
vol. i. p. 63, praise almost identical is liestowed. 

On 3rd November, 1806, Kemble again re- 
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the first time. Of this representation no criti- 
cal reconl appeals to have survived. It is 
unmentioned in Dunlop’s Life of Cooke. 

On the 24tk January, 1820, at Drury Lane, 
Coriolanus, from the text of Shakespeare, was 
given by ElUston for the first recoded time. 
Even then some hanky-panky was pennitted. 
In spite of the managerial announcement that 
the text of Shakespeare was to be given with 
omissions only,” six names of characters not 
to be found in Shakespeare appeared in tlie* 
bill Soane, moreover, who was resjjonsiblfe 
for the adaptation, interpolated an ode of his 
own (Iheatrical Inquisitor, xvi. 57). ]|pean 
was Coriolanus; S. Henley, Tullus Aufidius; 
Hamblin, Cominius; Gattie^ Menenkis; Mrs. 
Glover, Volumnia; and Mrs. Robinson, Vir-. 
gilia. Among Kean’s Shakespearean assump*^ 
tions, this may perhaps be counted the le^ 
effective. His figure is held to have disqualL ^ 
fled him for the part Kean’s 
but a shadow of his Brutus. It wts IrCttut 
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*BuIk7, bitt^ atid paasionatts^ but never grave. 
WJ^ile ownuiff that Hean cannot a god, 
or onearhotanciefthimaelf a god, consequentljr 
th^.t he cannot play Ooriolanue ae well as he 
plays aome other cliaracters, Hazlitt is to some 
ssxtenttlft actor’s apologist. Whenever “there 
was a straggle oi^feelings, a niomentaiy ebul^ 
lition of pity, or remorse, or anguisli, Mr. Kean 
was equal to himself and superior to every 
one elm;” he burst too often, however, from i 
the Atinmels of dignity and ])ride. “The in- | 
tolerable airs and aristocratic pretensions of 
which he (Coriolanus) is the slave, and to 
which he falls a victim, did not seem legitir 
mate in him, but u{)start, turbulent, and vul- 
gar. Thus his haughty answer to tlie mob 
who 1)aniah him — “1 banish you”— was given 
with all the virulence of execration and rage 
of impotent despair, as if he had to stmiu 
every nerve and faculty of soul to sliake off 
th? contamination of their hated |K)Mxr over 
him, instead of being delivered with calm, j 
majestic 8elf-])OsscsBion, as if he remained { 
footed to the s})ot, and his least motion, wonl, | 
or look, must scatter them like chaff or scum 
from his presence” (Criticisms and Dramatic i 
Essays, ed. 1851, p. 252). Of the casting of 
other parts Hazlitt says, with what in an j 
Irishman might be reganled as a bull, tluit “it i 
was a climax in bathos.” % i 

On 29th November, 1819, a few months 1 
before Kean’s first appearance Coriolanus, I 
Macready had been seen at Coveiit Garden in j 
the same part The impersonation, though 
received with favour, is not classed among the 
actor’s conspicuous successes. It was deficient 
in dignity and grandeur, qualities to which 
the physique of Macready did not easily lend 
i1l»elf. It passed with singularly little corn- 
mint, and Geuest, with all his psdnataking 
industiy, has not even been able to ascertain | 
the cast The Morning Herald chronidea that * 
it was received with signal favour, and de- 
clares tliatsMacready approached Kemble in 
the “magic power of imposing an illusive 
image (ff physical grandeur upon the very 
tense of the beholder” (whatever that may be) 
“merely by some slight change of attitude or 
action.” Perhaps its greatest distinction is^ 
to have inspired a tolerable sonnet of Parry 


Ooiawall, which Macready in his 4iaty (Kd. 
Pollock il 503} has sppu!ii^y misqhotsHl 


UR: MAOB1U.0T IK t)ORIQUN0R. 

*<Thii is Hie noUast Bdmaa dNUapi ) 

And he shall wear hh sietor’t ercwo, jSMI 
Djatinet amidst ghnius cf the Ifuidt 
And lilt hb head aloft while ii|llhsr» Idh 
He hath not bowed him to the vidgar call, 

Hot bid his oountenanoe shine obsaqiaouA Usiid, 
Bat let his dark eye keep its high oommaad. 
And gather’d *from the few’ his eoronal. 

Yet unassuming hath be won his way; 

And therefore fit to breathe the hnes of him» 


Who gaily, once, beside the Avon river, 
Shaped the gre^ verse that lives, and shall 
live for ever. 


But be now revels in eternal day, 

Peerless amongst the earth-bm cherubim. 


Macready himself declares that the apphqme 
exceeded his most ambitious hopes. Corio- 
lauus remained on Macready’s acting list. He 
played in it in 1830 in the countiy, and iu 
December, 1833, revived it, under Bunn’s 
management, at Drury Lane. On the 12th 
March, 1838, an elaborate revival was at 
tempted at Covent Garden with Macready as 
Ooriokuus, Warde as Comiuiui^ Mr. James 
A ndersou asTullius Aufidius, Bartley as Meue- 
nius, (^o. Bennet as Brutus, Diddear as Si- 
cinius, and Mrs. Warner as Yolomnia. Much 
praise was bestowed on the scenery, and the 
producticm was declared, with customaiy and 
misused emphasis, to constitute “au era in 
dramatic history.” Jerdan, Dickens, Bulwer, 
Blanchard, and Forster were, Macready chron- 
icles, among the audience. 

John Vandenhoff, qualified as “the faest*^ 
actor out of London,” attained a reputation^ 
chiefiy in the .country, as Coriolanus, On 
6th January, 1823, he was received with much 
favour (in Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine it says 
“with iwpture”) in the part in Edinburgh, as 
he had previously been in Manchester and 
liverpool. Coriolanus was a jEavourite part 
also with Edwin Forrest, and a bust of For- 
vest in that character Thomas Ball is now 
in the Aetora’ Home at Springbrook in the 
United States. 

Phelps reopened Sadler’s Wells on the tTih 
September, 1848, with arevival of Ooriohpma. 
Phelps huosetf was Ooriolanus; George IBen* 
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nettyCominias ; A. Yoimge^ Menenioa ; Heuiy 
Marstoji, TuUus Aufidius; MtBs Cooper, Vir- 
gilia; Mra. Marstou, YHleria; aiid Miss Giyn, 
YoLumnia. Mr. Phelps’!^ Coiiolaaua tvas a 
fine, though not an iuspii'ed performance. 
Mr. W, May Pbelpe, a nephew of the tra- 
gedian, who was present on the first represen* 
tatio% says: i^at with Charles Kemble, and 
nerer alialt l the veteran’s look on sev- 
eral occasions whdSti he turned round to me 
after sdi my uncle’s great scenes and said that 
was very fine " (Life of Phelps, p. 106). On 
6th January, 1861, Mr. James Anderson 
played CoHolanus at Drury Lane. This im- 
personation was repeated at the Britannia 
Theatre, May, 1852, and at the Standard in 
a»y, 1853, and was atibsequently given in the 
moat important cities in England, the United 
States, and the colonies Phelps revived the 
play at Sadler’s Weils in ]86(h with a cast 
including himself, Hermann Yeziu, G. Bar- 
rett, Lewis Ball, and Mias Atkinson (Vol- 
umnia). The part of CoHolanus was played 
at Dublin, in 1863, by G. Y, Brooke. ^ Mr. 
Benson produced the tragedy at the Shake- 
speare Memorial Tbeatie in 1893, and at the 
Comedy Theatre, Loudon, in 1901. At the 
Lyceum Theatre, April 15th, 1901, Henry 
Irving presented a version in three acta, 
with a cast including himself as CVnolauus, 
J. H. Barnes as Agtippa, Laurence Irving as 
Brutus, Mias M. Hackney as Yirgilia, Miss 
M. Milton as Yaleria, and Miss Ellen Terry 
as Yolumnia. “The archieological accuracy of 
the mounting was a feature of this Lyceum 
production In recent years Edwin Booth, 
John McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, and 
Salvini have played CoHolanus in America. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Tragedy is the confessional of great spirits; 
a public confessional for the good of the world. 
Upon the stage we are allowed to see them 
stHp}>ed of the daily mask of routine, and 
exhibiting their character consistently as it 
really ia The world of tragedy is an ideal 
world where passion and thought may work 
without hindrance from the tyranny of oir- 
eumstance or acddent, and where nobleness 
cannot be bid; but a world so eontriyed that 
10 


what weakness there is mtist come to* 
lights and wcnh itself *iout into catastrophe 
In all human character them is weaknms; and 
the burden laid upon the hero in the ideal 
world of tragedy is such as to tty his particidar 
temper; the ^al may come in the way of dutys 
as it came to Hamlet, or in tlm way of tempta- 
tion as to Macbeth, or asitcomestoCoriolimus 
in the present play, in the ngorous canying 
out of a principle of life; but in whatever 
shape it comes, its purpose is to try the d&mst 
of his spirit; it puts its strain upon the weak 
place, and convicts him. And so a tragedy 
means far more than in ordinaiy phraseology 
the word is often taken to mean, far more 
than a piece of misery; it means the fall of 
a hero, his failure through some imperfection 
of character; and his death at the close is at 
once the symbol of his failure, and the asser- 
tion of whatever moial law it is w^th which 
he has come into conflict. ^ * 

Hence it comes about that tragedy, as 
Aristotle said, punfies, by arousing them, 
our emotions of pity and fear. Our pity is* 
purified through being directed into right 
channels; we commiserate the failure of great- 
ness, and so come to recognize what tilings 
alone in life are I'eally pitiable; and also 
our fear is purified ; through the fate that 
has overtaken Mie hero we understand that 
thei’e is a power of perfect justice at wurk in 
the world, hy whom even the greatest are 
judged, and so learn to “fear God and have 
no other fear.” 

Now what is the tragedy of Coriolauus? 
It is the failure of a great soul to recognize 
the bonds that bind him to other men; the 
attempt to live 

As if a man were author of himself, ^ 

And knew no other kin. 

CoHolanus, in the first place^ Tecognizes 
nothing in common between himself and the 
plebeians; they v Are “ mouths,”# ‘Woiees,” 
“ clusters,” not men; a mmi is brave and tihey 
are cowardly, “hares” and “geese;” aman is 
intelligent, and they are not of one mind two^ 
minutes together. And so be treats them With 
•contempt as an inferior kind. does not 
care that they have an admiratiw for better 
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* things th|{^ they are themnelves capable of 
({JTOved by their woAhip of himself), and so 
a posfftbility of better things; he has not ima- 
giiiatiou enough to see that their oircum- 
sArnces have had ^ great deal to do with 

•determining their charac^ter, and that he in 
their place inigU have been no better ; he is 
content with the simple, obvious fact that he 
is a gentleman, and they are plebeians; and 
the^ the matter ends. Now this hatred and 
cdhtetnpt for the plel)eian8 would not of itself t 
have marked Coriolaiius as unpatriotic. Rome ^ 
for him, as for many others, meant patrician | 
Rome, the governing families. Menenius, Co- I 
minius, Titus 1 jartius, and aliove all liis mother, j 
were entirely at one with him in his estimate i 
of the commons; though the humour of the 
first kept him out of broils, and even made 
him useful to the })eoplo, and the jwdicy of 
the last yoa sufficient to disguise her feelings 
on oc(^ioii, Rome to all these meant their 
own circle. Coriolanus is distinguished from 
them by his want of humour, and want of 

* self-control ; but no less by tlie whole-hearted 
sincerity of his conviction. There is a jjathos 
in his puzzled soliloquy: 

T muse my mother 

Docs not approve me further. 

lii 2. 

C 

This integrity of nature enables us to see 
more clearly the final issues of bis temj)er of 
exclusiveness. The question to be answered 
is this: — Is a temper which selfishly despises 
half its world, cai>able of unselfish devotion to 
the other lialf'l Or, on the contrary, is not 
scorn a “rift within the lute” that must 
sooner or later mar all its music? How far 
fn his battles Coriolanus fought for bis coun- 
ty and how far for personal honour, were 
too mce a question, although the First Citi- 
zen in hie haste does not scniple to answer 
it (i. J . 39). But the question between selfish- 
ness andspatriotism, in the limited sense in 
which Coriolanus was bound to acknowledge , 
it, comes up in a form that must have a definite 

* answer, when he is once banished and is pre- 
paring for revenge. Here is the crisis which 
is to test him. On his own principles Rome 
is the party of the nobles; but when Cominius 


sues to him to spare the city, this is forgotten, 
and his reply is: 

He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
Of noisome musty chaff ; 

— r. 1. 

tliat is to say, (xitriotism haii gotat down before 
selfishness. 

Then Menenius tries the bolPiS oMKendship, 
a narrower circle than thtf of the atglbe, ai^ 
su possibly a stronger;' but friendship is 
renounced, and that in its most extreme 
instance: 

This last old man, 

Whom with a crack'd heart 1 have sent to Borne, 

Lov’d mo above the meosiure of a father. 

—V. S. 

Only one bond remains, that of the family; 
This also he is prepared to sacrifice to his 
“rages and revenges.” “ Wife, mother, child 
I know not.” “ 1 11 never be such a gosling 
to obey instinct.” But face to face with them, 
with his wife and son, and with his mother, 
“ the most noble mother of the world,” insHnet, 
that is to say natural affection, is too strong 
^ for him, and he yields to it; to meet indeed, 
as he himself anticipates, a traitor’s death at 
(brioli, which is the just reward of his trea- 
cherous alliance with Aufidius, and yet choos- 
ing death in preference to murder now that 
bis eyes are beginning to open. For the 
I death of the hero in tragedy is at once a vin- 
dication of natural law, and a reconciliation 
with it. 

So far we have 8]K>ken of ^he “one fault 
of Coriolanus, which in the ideal world of 
tragedy is seen to work his ruin. His vir- 
tues are a soldier’s virtues, bravery and can- 
dour, and the latter shines more conspicuously 
by contrast with Aufidius the Yolsdan gen- 
eral. Aufidius is altogether of meaner mould. 
He is a prey to envy, and afterwards to jea- 
lousy. What he cannot succeed in by fair 
means, he does not disdain to accomplish by 
foul. Volumnia is the typical patrician 
mother from whom Coriolanus draws both 
his valiantness and his pride, although the 
latter, when it runs beyond prudence, she can 
disown. For Virgilia no fitter description 
could be devised than her husbandW^iay 
gracious silence.” For her, and for Henentes 
11 
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(except for the fable), and for the two tri- 
bunes, Shakespeare’s debt to Plutarch does 
not extend beyond the bare names. 

A word may be added in conclusion about 
the antiquities of the play. Unlike the Eng- 
lish historic^ plays, where the interest to 
Englishmen is togely in the history^ itself, the 
Boman plays depend for their interest on their 
broad human characteristics rather than upon 
anything especially national or antiquarian. 
The chara^rs of Ooriolanus, and Meiienius 
Agrippa, and Valeria, and the tribunes, and 
the mob, are not of an age, but of all time; 
eveiywhere and always there have been noble 
aristocrats with a lofty ideal of honour, and a 
lofty contempt of the vulgar, ill-bred dema- 
gogues who feel for the sufferings of these 
vulgar, and the light-headed, good-heaited 
vulgar themselvea So that it is not necessary 
to l)e well-read in the history of the Roman 
constitution in order to comprehend the cir- 
cumstancesof our play. Prr»bably the audience 
for whom it was originally wTitten was as ap- I 
preciative as any it has since engaged, and it ! 
is hard to imagine their preparing themselves j 
for the representation by a preliminary study j 
of Livy and Dionysius, or even of North’s ; 
translation of Plutarch. Nor need we do so. 
Still as the age has a mind to learning, it 
mky be well to end this introduction by tran- • 
scribing a few paragra])hs from the most ap- i 
proved of modern Roman historians, Prof. , 
Mommsen, as to the nature of the struggle • 
between the j^lricians and plebeians which j 
the legend of Ooriolanus illustrates. | 

“The immediate crisis proceeded not from j 
those who resented their disabilities as an I 
order, but from the distress of the farmers. ! 
The strict enforcement of the law of debt— so j 
runs the story — excited the indignation of the , 
farmers at large. When in the year 495 b, c. | 
the levy was called forth to a dangerous war 
the men bound serve refused to obey the 
command; so that the consul Publius Servilius 
suspended for a time the application of the 
debtor-laws. The farmers took their places 
in the ranl^ and helped to secure the victor}'. 
On their return from the field of battle, 
peace which had been achieved by their exer* 
tionsbroughtbacktheirprisonandtheirchains; j 


with merciless rigour the seoobd gtnsul, Ap* 
plus Claudius, enforced the del|}tqp-law, alld 
his colleague, to whom hi| former sSldiers 
appealed for aid, dared not offer oppositioii. 
But when in the following^ear the w|rwas i%* 
newed, the consul’s word availed no longer. It 
wasnot till M’Valerius was nominated dictator 
that the farmers gave way. The victmy vras 
again with tlie Roman standards; but when 
the victors came home, and the dictatoj^fub- 
mitted his proposals of reform to the senafe, 
they were thwarted by its obstinate opposi- 
tion. The army still stood in its array, as 
usual, before the gates of tlie city. When the 
news arrived, the long-impending storm burst 
forth; the army abandoned its general and its 
encampment, and, led by the commanders of 
the legions — the military tribunes who were, 
at least chiefly, plebeians— marched in martial 
order into the district of C>ustumeriaJ)etwejn 
the Tiber and the Arno, where it occ|ipied a 
hill, and threatened to establish in this, the 
most fertile pari of the Roman territory, a 
new plebeian city. This secession showed in 
a pal^mble manner, even to the most obstinate 
of the oppressors, that such a civil war must 
end with economic ruin to themselves also, and 
the senate gave w'ay. The dictator negotiated 
an agreenient; the citizens returned witliin 
the city walls; uffity was outwrardly restored.” 

“ In addition to temporary enactments, 
particularly 4or remedying the most press- 
ing cases of debtors’ distress, and for provid- 
ing for a number of the rural population by 
the founding of various colonies, the dictator 
carried in constitutional form a law . . » 
(which) placed by the side of the two patri- 
cian consuls TWO PLEBEIAN TRIBUNES whom 
the curies had to elect. The power of tlm 
tribunes was of no avail in opposition to 
the railitaiy imperium, that is in op])osition to 
the authority of the dictator everywhere, or 
to tliat of the consuls beyond the city; but it 
stood on a footing of equality with thl^ordioary 
civil powers of olfice which the consuls ex-> 
ercised. . . . The tribunes of the multi- 
tude originated from the military tribunes, 
and derived irqf^ them their namei; but con- 
stitutionally thejr 1^ no furti^sv rdation to 
them. On the con^aiy in rospeot of powers 
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*the tribui^ of the plebs stood upon a level 
yfVh the oonsuls. Tift appeal from the ronaul 
to the^ibune, an^ the tribune^s right of inter- 
cemon (veto) in opposition to the consul, were 
pAcisely of the scgne nature as the appeal 
•from consul to consul, and the intercession of 
the one consul i% opposition to the other: atid 
both cases were simply applications of the 
general principle of law, that in a collision 
between two equal authorities he who forbids 
talkes^recedence of him who enjoins. . . . 
Both consuls and tribunes had full and piralloi 
criminal jurisdiction, and in its exercise, as 
the two quscstors were attached to the former, 
the two iimiLiss were associated with th»* latter 
(see iii. 1. 173). The consuls were necessarily 
patricians, the tribunes necessjU'ily plebehms; 
both were elected by tlie whole burgesses, but 
the former as leaders of the army were chosen 
b^ the c^turies, tlie latter, who had not the 
imperitfft, by the noii-milibiry comitia < urmta^ 
ITie former had the ampler power, the latter 
the more unlimited, for the coiisul submitted 
*to the prohibition and the judgment of the 
tribiiue, but the tribune did not submit lym- 
self to tlie consul. . . . 

“ So this singular magistracy was instituted, 
which presented to the coranions an obvious 
ami available aid, and yet could not possibly 
carry out the necessary economic refomi. It 
was no proof of political wisdom, but a wretched 
compromise between the wealthy aristocrac} 
and the leaderless multitude. Tlie tiibune 
might put a stop to particular iniquities, to 
individual cases of crying hardship: but the 
fault lay not in the unfair working of a 
righteous law, but in a law which was in 
itself unrighteous, and how could a tribune 
regularly put a stop to the ordinary course of 
justice? . . . 

‘‘New that civil war was organised, it pur- 


sued its course. The parties stood face to faod 
as if drawn up for battle, eadh under its leaden. 
Bestrictiou of the consular and extension of 
the tribuiiician power were the objects eon* 
tended for on tlie one side; annihilation of 
the tribunate on the other. Legal impunity 
secured for insubordination, ^fosal to enter 
the ranks for the defence of the land, impeach* 
ments involving fines and penalties directed 
specially against magistrates who had violated 
the rights of the commons or whoAkdrimply 
pi evoked their displeasure, were the weapons 
of the plebeians — weapons which the patricians 
met by violence, by concert with thepublic foes, 
occasionally also by the dagger of the assassin. 

. . . The best-known incident in these con> 
fiicts of the orders is the history of Gains Mar«- 
cius, a brave aristocrat, who derived his sur- 
name from the storming of Corioli. Indignant 
at the lefiisiil of the centuries to intrust to him 
die consulate in the year 491 B.c. he is reported 
to have proposed, according to one version,, 
the suspension of the sales of com from the 
state stores, till the hungry people should 
aliaudun the tribunate; according to another 
lersion, the direct abolition of the tribunate 
itself. Impeached by the tribunes so that his 
life was in peril, it is said that he left the city, 
only however to return at the head of a V olscian 
aniiy; that wlieu he was on the point of con- 
quering the city of his fathers for the public 
foe the earnest appeal of his mother touched 
his conscience; and that thus he expiated his^ 
first treason by a second, and* both by death. 
How much of this is true cannot be determined; 
but the story over whicli the naive misrepre- 
sentations of the Eoman annalists have shed 
a patriotic glory, affords a glimpse of the deep 
moral and political disgrace of tliese conflicts 
between the orders” (Mommsen’s Histoiy o£ 
Borne, i. 279-287). 
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First OU Wo hiLYO over yow good word 
Mar Qe that will give good wordi to thee will flatter 
Benoiith abhorrmg HActl 1 170-17i ) 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT I 


ScUNE L Rome, A afreet. 

Enter a company of miUino'kfs Cititena, mth 
atavea^ duha^ and other te^pona, 

f Firat Oit Before we proceed any further, 
kear me speak. ^ 

\ OitUpna. Speak, apeak. 

I C&, Yott are all resolv’d rather to die 
ihaji to famishi ^ 

I C&{gena. Beaeljifd, resolv’d. 

Firat Cit. Sijfhrt^^ou know Caiiui Marcius is 
chief enemy to ttlA people. 

GiHiena. We tnow’t, we know’t. 

Ftrat Git. Lei us kill him, and we ’ll have 
com at our own price. Is ’t a verdict? ii 

CiHaem. No more talking oii’t; let it be 
done: away, away! 

Sec. Cit. ^e word, good citizens. 

Fiarat Cit. We are accounted poor citizens; 
the |)atrician)9, good. [What authority^ sur- 
fUts on would reileife us: if they would yield 
us but the su!j^erfluity, while it were whole- 

1 AutHrity, our rulm 


some, we might guess they relieved us hu-^ 
manely; but they think we are too dear; the' 
leanness that aidicts us, the object^ of Q;Ur; 
misery, is as an inventory to particularize^ 
their abundance; our sufferance^ is a gain to^ 
them. -Lei us revenge this with our pikes, | 
ere we become rakes: for the gods know ij 
speak this in hunger for biead,«aiot in thirst/ 
for revenge.] ^ 

See. Cit. Would you proceed especially 
against Caius Maicius? 

Gitizem. Against him first: be ’s a Very dog 
to the commonalty. S9 

Sec. (St. Consider you what services he has 
done for his country? 

Firat (Hl Very well; and could be content 
to give him good repoii for ’t, but that he pays 
himself with being proud. ^ 

Sec. Cit. Nay, but speak: not maliiiously,, 
Firat Git. I say unto you, what he hath 
done famously, [ he did it to that etui; thoegb.) 
soft-oonsdenc’d men can be tMsntehl 

a ^pectuele, * BvtfmaHf nMiia. 
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j^CT 1. Soeii« 1 


OOMOXANTJa 


act 4 Som 1 . ' 


was for his country, 3 he dit) it to please his 
mother, and to be pa^y proud;^ which he 14 
even to the altitude of his virtue. n 

JSec, Cit. What he cannot help in his nature, 
you account a vice in him. You must in no 
way say he is covetoua 

Fint at. If 1 must not, 1 need not be 
barren of accusations; he hath &iultB, with 
surplus, to tire in repetition. [iShowti within!\ 
What shouts are these ? The other side 0’ the 
city is risen: why stay we prating here? to 
the Capitol ! 

CitmjM, Gome, come. 50 

Fimt CU, Soft! who comeB here? 

Sec, Cit, Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one 
that hath always lov’d the people. 

Firct Cit. He’s one honest enough: would 
all the rest were so! 

Enkft Menenius Agrippa. 

Men, What work\ niy countrymen, in 
hand ? where go you 

With bats^ and clubs) the matter? apeak, 1 
pray you. 

Fii'et Cit, Our business is not unknown to 
^^the senate; [they have had inkling, this fort* 
^ night, what we intend to do, which now we’ll 
‘.show ’em in deedfl.|] They say \x>or suitors 
have strong breaths: they shall know we 
have strong arms too. 

Men. Why, masters, my good friends, mine 
honest neighbours. 

Will you undo yourselves? 

First We cannot, sir; we are undone 
already. 

Men. 1 tell you, friends, most charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves as lift 
then 70 

« AgainsttheBoman state; [whosecoursewillon 
^ The wa^ it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
^Of more strong link astmder than can ever 
^Appear in your impediment:’]] for the deaHh, 
The gods, not the patricians, make it; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. 
[Alack, 

1 « and partly, to be proud. 

* Note, cndsels 

a Ymr any hindrance of yonra 

1(1 


You ai^ tran^rted by calamity • | 

Thither where moretattends ybft; and! you> 
slander * a ^ 

The helms 0’ the state, mo care for you like 
fathers, e 

When you curse them as enemiesn so 

jRiraf C^. Careforus! True, indeed! They 
ne’er cor’d for us yet;-Hittffer us to famish, 
and their store-houses cramm’d with grain; 
[make edicts for usury, to support usurers;! 
I repeal daily any wholesome act esIsAili^ed) 
) against the rich; and provide more piercing) 
I statutes daily, to chain up and restrain the^ 
poor. If the wars eat us not up, they will;]> 
and there ’s all tlie love they bear us. 

Men. Eithei' you must 00 

' Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, 

Or be accus’d of folly. I shall tell you 
‘ A pretty tale: it may be you have heard it; 

But, since it serves ray purpose, I will venture 
I To stale ’t a little more. ® r 

j First Cit. Well, I’ll hear it, silk yet you 
must not think to fob off our disgrac*e witli a* 
tale: [but, an ’t please you, deliver.*] 

Mm. There was a time when *dl tlie body’s 
, members 

Eebell’d against the belly; thus accus’d it: - 
Tliat only like a gulf ^ t did remain 101 

r the midst o’ the body, idle and unactive, 
Still cnpboait^ing the viand, never bearing 
I Like labour with the rest ; where’ th’ other 
. instruments 

, Bid see arid hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel. 

And, mutually participate,’ did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
I Of the whole body. The belly answer’d-— 

I First Cit. Well, sir, 

What answer made the belly? 1x0 

Mm. Sir, I sliall tell you. — ‘Vi^th a kind of 
I smile, c 

I [Which ne’er came from thtl^ki^ but even) 

I thus — ] ^ / 

I For, look you, I ma/mditf^fj^e Mly smffe 
' As well as speak— it tauntfa^gly 
’ To the discontented memlw^ ine mutinous 
I parts 

That envied his receipt; [en^n HO most fitlja 



4 DtHleer. relaU it. ^ When, ifhenos. 
• PurtMpate, partldpatlva 
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jU?r t 


/CiT I. ‘Soene 1. . ^ 

I jIlb you maljfn our sei^tors for that 
Thflgr are noj^ ijpch as you. 

FirsfCvt, TJur belly’s answer? What! 
'^The kiugly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The oounyllor hearty the arm our soldier, 120 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter, 
^With other muninents' and }>etty helps 
>ln this our fabric, if that they — 

/ Meru What then? — 

(’Foretme, this fellow speaks!— what theu? 

< •wfiatthen? 

? First Cit. Should by the cormorant belly be 
' restrain’d, 

Who is the sink o’ the Ixidy, — 

Men, Well, what then ? 

^ First VU. The former agents, if tliey did 
complain, 

/What could the belly answer? 

\ i/ew.] I will ttdl you ; 

If you ’ll d)estow a small— of what you ’ve 
littl|^— 

k Patience awhile, you ’at hear the belly ’aariswer. 
First Cit, Ye ’re long alxiut it 
Jfen. Note me this, good fnend ; 

Your most gra\e belly was deliberate, 

Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer’d: 
“ True is it, my incorporate friends,” quoth he, 
“ That I receive the genenil food at first, 

^ Which you do live upon; [and fit it is, 

I Because 1 am the store-house and the shop 
Of the whole Ixidy : ] but, if you do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of yomr blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, — to the seat* o* 
the brain; uo 

And, through the cranks? and offices of man, 
The strongest nerves^ and small inferior veins 
From me receive that natural competency 
^Whereby they live: [and though that all at 
j ^ once, 

j You, my good^ trends,” this says the belly, 
mark me,-^’* 

FUrst CiC ^Ay^ aiSr, well, well. 

Jfen, ^lliough all at once can not 

See what Fdo deliver out to each, 

Yet 1 can tAy audit up, that all 
^rom me dv %a«i(|jc receive the flour of all, 

And leave but the bran.”— -What say you 
to’t? 160 

1 JIfunimentt, 4«feQeea > Seat, throne. 

* Oanks, windings. * yerwi, sinews. 

« von. xtL 
I'V • 


First at. It was an answer: how apply you 
this? ♦ W 

Mm. The senators of Borne are this good 
belly, 

Andyouthemutiiiousmembers: [for,ezanuiie 
Their counsels and their cauea, disgest^ things 
rightly 

i Touchingtbewealo’thecommon,^yousbaltfittd 
No public benefit which you receive 
But it proceeds or comes from them to you, 
And no way from yourselves.]— What do you 
think, — 

You, the great toe of this assembly? 

First Cit. I the great toe! why the great toe ? 

Mm For that, being one o’the lowest, basest, 
poorest, 161 

Of tlds most wise rebellion, thou go’st foremost: 
[Tliou lascal, that art worst in blood to run, J 
Lead’st first to win some vantage.]— ( 

But moke you ready your stiff bats and clubs: 
Borne and her rats are at the point of battle; 
The one side must have bale.^ 

Filter Caxub Mabcius. 

Hail, noble Marcius! 

Mar. Thanks.— What ’s the matter, you dis- 
sentious n^gues, 

[ Tliat, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, | 
Make youiselves scabs ? ] c 

First Cit. We have ever your good word. 

Mar. He that will give good words to thee 
will flatter I7i 

Beneath abhorring. What woqld you have, 
you rurs, 

Tliat like nor peace nor war ? the one affrights 
you, 

The other makes you proud. He that trusts 
to you, 

Where heshould find you lions, findUjpou hares; 
Where foxes, geese: [you are no surer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtub is, 

To make him worthy whose offence subdues 
him, 

And curse that justice did it Who deserves 
greatness tSQ 

Deserves your liate; and your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 

* DMSMt Sigeat « Cmmm, eomaitiiia 

7 BdU, niMhisf, iDjnrr* 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


amioLANus. 


ACT I. Sflene 1.. 


^ Which would increase hise\dL He tbatdepends 
jUpon your favours swims with fius of lead, 
i And hews down oaks with rushes.] Hang ye! 
Trust ye? 

With every minute you do change a mind; 
And call liim noble that was now your hate, 
Him vild ^ that was your garland. What ’a the 


matter, 

That in these several places of the city 
Tou cry against the noble senate, who, 190 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 
Would feed on one another?— What 's their 
seeking? 

J/Imj. For com at their own rates; whereof, 
they say. 

The city is well stor’d. 

Jiar. Hang ’em! They say! 

They ’ll sit by the fire, and pivsume to know 
j What s done i’ the Capitol; [who ’a like hi rise, 
^ Who ilirives, and who decdines; side factions,^ 
? and give out 

{ Conjectural marriages ;] makingparties strong, 
And feebling such as stand not in their liking 
J Below their cobbled shoes. [ They siiy there ’s 
S grain enough! 200 

J Would the nobility lay aside their rutli,^ 
/And let me use my swonl, I ’d make a quarry 
I With thousands of these quarter’d* slaves, as 
high 

JAs I could pick® my Lance.] 

[ Men, [Nay, these are almost thorouglily ijer- 
< suaded; 

I For though {abundantly they lack discretion, 
^Yet are they passing cowardly.] But, I l)e- 
seech you, 

What says the other troop? 

Mar, They are dissolv'd: Inuig ’em! 

Tliey said they were an-hungry; sigh’d forth 
proverbs, — 

That hunger broke stone walls, that dogs must 
eat, 210 

That meat was made for mouths, that the gods 
sent not 

Com for the rich men only with these shreds 
Tliey vented their complainings; which being 
answer’d. 


> VUA^ Tile. 

> SiAa faetiorut take eidee with the parties In the atate. 

* Itutk, pity 

* i^iarUr’d, slaughtered. * Pi'ei;, pitch. 
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And a petition granie^ them, a aiigange one-^ 
To bre^ the heart of generosity,^ # 
And make bold power 1oq| pale— thej* threw 
their caps * 

As they would hang the^ on the l^prns o’ the 
moon, • 

Shouting their emulatLon.^# 

Men, What is granted them? 

Mar, Five tribunes to defend their vulgar 
wisdoms, ^ a 210 

Of their own choice: one’s Junius Brutus,* 
Sicinius Velutus, and 1 know not — *8 death! 
The rabble should have first unroof’d the city, 
Ere so prevail’d with me: it will in time 
Win upon power,® and throw forth greater 
themes 

For insurrection’s arguing. 

Men, This is strange. 

Mar, Go, get you home, you fragments! 

• 

Enter a Meseenger^ hanttily,^ 

Mess, Where’s (’aius Marcius? 

Mar, Here; what’s the matter? 

Mess. Tiie news is, sir, the Volsoee are in arms. 
Mar, I ’m glad on ’t; then we shall ha’ means 
to vent 229 

Our musty superfluity. — See, our beat elders. 

Enter Cominius, Titus Laetius, ancf Qther 
AWwiton; VTuniub Brutus and SiciKius 
V'elutttb. 

Se}f, Marcius, ’t is tnie that you have 
lately told us,— 

The Volsces are in arms. 

Mar, They have a leader, 

Tnllus Aufidius, that will put you to ’t. 

I sin in envying his nobility; 

And were 1 any thing but what 1 am, 

I ’d wish me only he. ^ 

Cwn, You liave fonght together. 

Mar, Were half to half the world by th* ears, 
and he 

Upon my party, I ’d revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him; he is a Ifcn 
That I am proud to hunt. 

First Sen, Then, worthy Maiciu% 

Attend upon Cominius to these wira 241 

• QemmUy, (the) nobUity. 

^ BnwlkAimt rivalry wHh the Patriclaaa 

• Win tfpen power, gain gnmnd againit attttMrity. 



ACT 1. Skwme 1 


WEIOLANUS. 


ACT 1. S<mi6 2. 


Com, It <9 your foryier promine. 

Mar,^ f • Sir, it is; 

And 1 am coustaiiS.— Titus Lartius, thou 
Sl^t see me once more strike at Tullus’ face. 
T What, art thou stiff? stand’st out i 
/ Tit, No, Caius Marcius; 

I’ll leauupononeAtttch, and fight with t’other, 
''Ere stay behind this business.]] 

Meu, 0, true-bred ! 

FiyUt^, Your company to the Capitol; where, 
I know, 

Our gi'eatest friends attend ns. 

TU, [To Co^niniui\ Lead you on. — 

J ^[To Marciui\ Follow Cominius : we must 
? follow you; 250 

/Right worthy you priority.^ ] 

Com, Noble Marcius! 

Fint Sou [To the CitizenB\ Hence to your 
home**; be gone! 

4f«r. • Nay, let them follow. 

The Vokcea have much corn; take these rats 
thither 

To gnaw their gai*ners.— Worshipful muiiners, 
Yom* valour puts well forth; pray, follow. 

[Exeunt all wept Brutus and Swiniv^, 
The Citizeiis steal awa}f. 

Sic, Waseverman so proud as is this Marcius^ 
Dm, He has no equal. 

Sic. When we were cliosen Jribunes for the 
peopk,— 

Bm, Mark’d you his lij> and eyes f 
Sic. Nay, but his taunts. 

Bnt. Being mov’d, he will not spare to giixl^ 
the gods. 260 

1 Be-mock the modest moon. 

) Bru^ The present wars devour him! He is 
grown 

Too proud to be^ so valiant. 

Sio. Such a nature. 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon: but I do wonder 
His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bm» * Fame, at the which he aims, — 
In whom already he’s well grac’d,— can not 
JSetter b^ held, xmr more attain’d, than by 
A place l|||elow the first: for what miscaiTies 

1 ^cftky priffHityt wordiy of precodenoe 
* Oiird^ taaat 
t of being 


Shall be the general’s fault, though he perfonn 
To th’ utmost of a man; and giddy censure* 
Will then ay out of Marcius, “ 0, if he 272 
Had borne the business!” 

Sic, Besides, if things go well, 

Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 
Of his demerits* rob Cominius. 

Bru, Come: 

Half all Cominius’ honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earn’d them not; and all his 
faults 

To Marcius shall be honours, though, indeed, 
In aught he merit not 
Sic. * Let’s hence, and hear 

plowthedispatchismade; andinwhatfashion, 
More than his singularity, he goes 262 ^ 

Upon this present action. / 

Bru. Let ’s along. 2 [Exeunt* \ 

[ Scene II. Corioli. The Senate-house, / 

Enter Tullus Aunnirs and certain Senators, ] 

First Sen, So, your opinion is, Aufidius, { 
That they of Rome are enter’d in our counsels, 
And know how we proceed. / 

Auf. Is it not yours?; 

Wliat ever hath lieen thought on in this state, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Romejl 
Had circumvention t T is not four days gone ^ 
Since 1 heard thence; these are the words; I > 
think ^ 

I liave the letter here; yes, here it is: [Beads , ' 
** They have press’d a power, but iys not known 
Whether for east or west : the dearth is great ; 

The people mutinous : and it is rumour’d, 

Cominius, Marcius your old enemy,— ) 

Who ib of Rome worse hated than of you,— | 

And Titus Lartius, a most valiant Roman, c 

These three lead on this preparation / 

Whither ’t is bent • most likely ’t is for you : ^ 

Consider of it.” ^ 

First Sen, Oui’ army ’s in the field; ] 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready/ 
To answer us.® { 

Juf, Nor did you think it folly > 

To keep your great pretences'^ veil’d till wheai) 
They needs must show themselves; which tp/ 
the hatching, 

« Cevmm, Judgment, opinion. * jtfmsrits, deserli. 

* Atwwer us, meet us In the Add. 

* Pretsnoet, intentloiia 
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ACT I Scene 2 


OORIOLANUS. 


It seem’d, appear’d to Rome By the discovery 
(We shall be shorten’d in our aim; which was, 
<To take many towns ere almost^ Rome 
Should know we were afoot. 

^ec Sen Noble Aufidius, 

< Take your commission; hie you to your bands 
Let us alone to guard Conoli 


• 4 

ACT I 8q«im 8., 

If they set down befoi| % for thMemove 
Bring up your army; but» 1 thj^ you’ll And < 
They ’ve not prepar’d fur j 

Auf, 0, doubt not t^t; ^ 

I speak from certaintieso Nay, m<ge, 

Some parcels of their power are forth already^, ( 
And only hitherward. I loave your honours. \ 



\ M* But had he died in the boilaeBB, madam,— how then MAct i 3 SO, n ) 


^If we and Marcius cLince to meet, 

^’Tis sworn between us, we shall ever strike 
^Till one can do no more. 

' All The gods assist you^ 

Auf, And keep yoUr honours safe’ 

First Sen. Fai-ewelL 

Sec. Sen. Farewell. 

AU Farewell [ExeurU.^ 

Scene III. Rome. A room in Mardui house. 

Enter Volumnia and Viroilia: they sit down 
on tiro low stools, and sew, 

Vol. I pray you, daughter, sing; or express 
yourself in a more comfortable sort, if my son 


1 Take ta, eapinre <cf ill 2 60) 
3 Ere almoetf almoBt before 
20 


were my husband, I should freelier rejoice in 
that absence wherein he won honour £than in / 
the embracemeiits of his bed where he would ^ 
show most love 3 When yet he was but tender-^ 
bodied, [|andtheonly8onofiDywomb;3 when* 
youth with comeliness pluck’d all gaze his way; 
when, for a day of kings’ entreaties, a mo1||ier 
should^ not seU him an hour from her behold- 
ing; I— considering how honour would become 
such a person; that it was no better than 
picture-like to hang by the wall, if lenowii 
made it not stir— was pleas’d to 1ft him seek 
danger where he was like to find fame. To 
a cruel war I sent him; frqm whence he 
turn’d, his brows bound with oak. I tell thee, 
daughter, 1 sprang not more in joy at first faear- 


s ShmiMt would 




AOTi 


3. 


OOBIOLAND& 


iog h« wa8^maii*4;hild than now in first see- 
ingjlio bacl ^ved hix&elf a maiL i» 

TiV. «Bur&d died in tibe business, 
msubim, — how then? 

VoL Then his good^ report should have been 
my son ; (||l therein would have found issue.]] 
Hear me profess ajpcerely, had 1 a dozen sons; 
eaeh in my love alike, and none less dear than 
thine and my good Maxcius, I had rather have 
elevej^ die nobly for their countiy than one 
volaptAously snifeit out of action. 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 

Gent. Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to 
visit you. 

IV. Beseech you, give me leave to retire 
myself. so 

VoL Indeed, you shall not. • 

Methinks I hear hither^ your husband^s drum; 
See him phick Aufidius down by th’ hair; 

As child^ii from a Ijear, the Volsces shunning 
him: 

Methinks 1 see him stamp thus, and call thus, — 
“ Come on, you cowards! you were got in fear, 
Though you were bom in Borne:” his bloody 
brow 

With his mail’d hand then wiping, forth he 
goes, 

Like to a harvest-man, that ’s task’d to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. * 40 

Vir. His bloody brow ! O J upiter, no blood I 
Vol. Away, you fool ! it more be<x>me8 a man 
Than gilt® his trophy: the breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 
Thau Hector’s forehead when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords, contemning.— Tell Valeria 
We are fit to bid her welcome. 

[Exit Gentlewoman. 
Vir. Heavens bless my lord from fell® Au- 
^ fidius! 

Vol. He’ll beat Aufidius’ head below his 
knee, 

And treaid upon his neck. ^ 30 

Me-eMer ofiiUUwoman with Valkria and her 
Usher. 

* ' Vid. !My ladies both, good day to you. 

C Sweet madam. 


} Sithpr^ bere * iSfUt, silUitig. . 


' act 

Vir, i arn glad to see your ladysh^. . ^ 

Val How do you bothij yon axe 
house-keepers.^ 

[What are you sewing herel 3 A fine spot, in 
good faith. — 

How does your little son? 

Vir. Ithankyourkdyship,well,gDod 2 iiajdaa^ 
Vol. He had rather see t^sw<Uds,aiid hear 
a drum, than look upon his schoolmaster. Si 
Val. O’ my word, the father’sson: I ’U swear, 
'tis a very pretty boy. O’ my troth, I look’d 
upon him o’ Wednesday half an hour together: 
’has such a confirm’d^ countenance. 1 saw;^ 
him run after a gilded butterfly; and when he 
caught it, he let it go again ; and after it again; 
and over and over he comes, and up again; 
catch’d it again: or whether his fall enrag’d 
him, or how ’t was, he did so set his teeth, and 
tear it; 0, 1 warrant, how he mammock’d** it! 
Vol. One on’s^ father’s moods. 73 

Val. Indeed, la, ’t is a noble child. 

Vir. A crack,® madam. 

Val. Come, lay aside your stitcheiy ; I must 
have you play the idle huswife with me this 
afternoon. 

Vir. No, good madam; 1 will not out of 
doors. 

Val. Not out of doors! 

Vol. She shall, she shall. so 

TV. Indeed, no, by your patience; I ’ll not 
over the threshold till my lord return from the 
wars. 

[ Val. Fie, you confine yourself most un- > 
reasonably ; come, you must go^^t the good I 
lady that lies in. . / 

Vir. I will wish her speedy strength, aaid^ 
visit her with my praym; but I cannot goj; 
thither. J 

Vol. Why, I pray you? < , 

TV. T is not to save labour, nor that I wantl 
love.] 81 < 

Val. You would be another Penelope: ye^ 
they say, all the yam she spun in tFlysaes’ 
absence did but fill Ithaca full of motiba 
[Gome; IwouMyour(^bricwe^aemdble’aav 
your finger, that you mig^t leave pricking iti 
for pity.] Come, you AdQ. go with ua. J 

« Mmifut house-keepers, aotericui sta^^it^OQiiei. 

* determined. • 

t CrMfe, yonngetet. 


• FeU, 



ACT 1. Soeue 3. 


COR 1 OLAN 0 S, 


Vir. No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, 
I will not forth. 

\lal. In truth, la, go with me; and I’ll tell 
you excellent news of your husband. loi 
Yir. 0 , good madam, there can be none yet 
Val, Verily, I do not jest with you; there 
came news from him last night 
Vir, Indeed, madam ? 

VaL In earnest, it ’s true; I heard a senator 
speak it. Thus it is:— The Volsces have an 
army forth; against whom Oominius the general 
is gone, with one part of our Roman power; 
your lord and Titus Lartius are set down be- 
fore their city Corioli; they nothing doubt 
prevailing, and to make it brief wars. This 
is true, on mine honour; and so, 1 pray, go 
with us. 

Vir. Give me excuse, good madam; I will 
obey you in every thing hereafter. 

VoL Let her alone, lady: as she is now, she 
will but disease^ our better mirth. 

Val, In troth, I think she would. — Fare you 
well, then. — Come, good sweet lady. — Prithee, 
Virgilia, turn thy solemness out o’ door, and 
go along with us. 121 

Vir, No, at a word, 2 madam; indeed, I must 

not I wish you much mirth. 

Val. Well, then, farewell. [Exeunt, 

' [Scene IV. Before ConoU, 

f Enter, with drum and colours, Marcius, Titus 
Lartius, Officers, and Soldiers, 

Mar, Yoittksr comes news: — a wager they. 
' have met. 

Lart, My horse to yours, no. 

Mar, ‘T is done. 

Lart, Agreed. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mar, Say, has our general met the enemy? 
Mess, They lie in view; but have not spoke 
as yet 

Lart, So, the good horse is mine. 

^ Mar. I *11 buy him of you. 

J Lart, No, I’ll nor sell nor give him; lend 
J you him I will 

*;For half a hundred years. — Summon the town, 

» Diteofe, trouble. ^ word, iu one word, indeed. 
22 


Mar, 

Mess, ^ Wilbiii this l^f. i 

Mar, Then shall we he|^ tHfiif and^ 
they ours.— ^ ^ ^ i 

Now, Mars, I prithee, make ns qdiek ih wiSrk,> 
That we with smoking s^ordsmay |fiarch¥r(M|i(> 
hence, 11 > 

To help our fielded friends!— Oon^ Is^ow thy > 
blast 

Theg sound aparleg. Enter, on the lealUiS^me'^ 
Senators and others, 

Tullus Aufidius, is he within yeur walls? 

First, Sen, No, nor a man that fears you^ 
less than he, •! 

That ’s lesser than a little. [Prums afar 

Hark, our drums ^ 

Are bringing forth our youth 1 we’ll breaks 
our walls, j 

Rather than they shall pound us up: our gates, ^ 
Which yet seem shut, we have tut pilln*di| 
with rushes; * 

They ’ll open of themselves. [J lanwi afar off^ ^ 
Hark you, far off! 10 ; 

There is Aufidius; list, what work he makes ^ 
Amongst your cloven anny. i 

Mar, <.), they ’re at it! / 

Lart, Their noise be our instruction. — ? 
lisdders, ho! 

The Volsces enter and pass over, J 

Mar, Tli^y feai' us not, but issue forth their ; 
city. I 

Now put your shields before your hearts, and; 
fight 

With hearts more proof* than shields. — Ad- 
vance, brave Titus: 

They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me sweat with wrath.— Come 
on, my fellows: ^ 

He that retires, I ’ll take him for a Volsce, 
And he shall feel mine edge. 


Alarum; and exeunt Bomam and Volsces, Jtgh$^ 
ing. The Homans are healen Mtok to ihesir 
trenches, Re-erder MARCiua 

Mar, All tlie contagion of the soulh lightl? 
on you, 

■ PovM, imprison as in a pound. 

4 Prwg, impenetrable. 



ACT 48eeD« 4 . OOWOLANUS. AdT t Seew 4. 


* You ahamra of Boine^ you herd of— Boils aiid 
/ plagiii ^ , 81 

/l^ter yo^ qler; that you may be abhorr’d 
Furthei thau seel, and one inJfect another 
( iiQgainst the wind a mile! You souls of geese, 
/That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
tFrom slaves that a^ies would beat* Pluto 
^ and hell^ * 


All hurt behind; liacks red, and faces pak 
With flight and agu’d fear! Mend, and dbarge| 
home, ? 

Or, by the fires of heaven, I ’ll leave the toe, j 
And make my warn on you: look to’t: come on;] 
If you ’ll stand fast, we *11 beat them to their j 
wives, 41 < 

As they us to our trenches. Follow me. 



1 ome, blow thy blast —(Act i 4 12 ) 


^AnofAer alctrum. The VoIbccb aiui Honiamre’^ 
> enter^ and the fight is rmemd. The Volsces 

retb-e into Coriolx^ and Marcius follows 

} them to tli/e gcdes, 

jfik), now the gates die ope:— now prove good 
] seconds- 

/Tin foi the followers fortune widens them, 

I Not for the fliers, mark me, and do the like, 
i [Ewters the gates, 

I First Sol, Fool-hardiness; not I. 

S Sec, Sol. Nor I. 

7 [Marcvtu is shut in, 

/ First Sol, See, they have shut him in. 

) AU, To the pot, I warrant him. 

t {^Alanm cofntinms* 


Re-enter Titus Lartuts. 

Jjart, What is become of Marcius? 

All, Slain, sir, doubtlesa. 

First Sol. Following the fliers at the very 
heels, 49 

With them he enters; who, upon the sudden, 
Clapp’d-to their gates, he is himself alone^ 

To answer all the city. 

Lart, 0 noble fellow t 

Who sensibly^ outdares his senseless sword, 
And, when it bows, stands up! Thou art left, 
Marcius: 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 


1 Sene&tly, slttaough endowed wtih (eelina 

23 



act 1 . Soene 4 . 


CORKOiANUa 


^ Were not so rich a jewel Thoa wast a soldier 
<£ven to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
I Only in strokes; bui with thy grim looks and 
^The iuiunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 

I Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the 
) world (K> 

5 Were feverous and did tremble. 

[Re-enter Mascius, hleedingy auaiUted hy ihe 
\ enemy. 

[ Pint SoL Look, sir. 

( Lart, O, ’t is Marcius! 

' Let ’s fetch him ojff, or make remain^ alike. 

[ [They Jight^ mid all enter the city. 

I Scene V. Within Corioli. A street. 

Enter certain Romans^ with spoils. 

First. R$m» This will I carry to Rome. 

Sec. R<m. And I this. 

\ Third Rom. A murrain on ’t! I took this 
] for silver. 

^ [Alarum continues stUl afar off. 

[ Enter Marcics and Titus Lartius icith a- 
Tnmpet.'^ 

i Mar. See here these movers that do prize 
) their hours 

^ At acrack’d drachm ! ^ Cushions, lead eu spoons, 
Girons of a doit,^ doublets that hangmen would 
/Bury with those that wore them, these base 
^ slaves, 

?Ere yet the fight be done, jmck up:— down 
$ with themjf— 

/And hark, what noise the general makes' — 
^ To him! is 

^There is the man of my sours hate, Aufidius, 
^Piercing our Romans: then, valiant Titus, take 
^Convenient numbers to make gmxl the city; 
(Whilst I, withthi^ that have the spirit, will 
\ haste 

<To help Oominius. 

f , Lart. Worthy sir, thou bleed’st; 

^Tliy ej^rcise hath been too violent for 
S A second course of fight, 
b Mar. Sir, praise me not; 


1 italce remain, remain (liks ntake a skiyi). 
* Trumpet, trumpelier. 
s Brachm, drachma, a Bniall coin. 

4 0/ a 4eit, wurth a doit, rahielesa. 


* Aori. Am*. 


• f 

My work hath yet not warm’d me: tm ymK 
weU; # •• < 

The blood I drop is rather nhysical^ * ( 
Than dangerous to me: to Animus tfms m 
1 will appear, and fight I \ 

Lart Now the fafir goddesSy^Fortuhe, 
Ffdl deep in love with thee; and her greats 
charms • \ 

Misguide thy opposers’ swords! l^ld gentle-; 

mau, s 

Prosperity be thy page! » ? 

Mar. Tliy friend no less ^ 

Than those she plaoeth highest! So, farewell \ 
Lart. Thou worthiest Marcius!— I 


[EwU Marcius. \ 

Go, sound thy trumpet in the market-place; / 
Call thither all the officers o* the town, i 
Where they shall know our mind: away! / 

[E.ve^int.“^ 


Scene VI. Near the camp of Cohinius. u 

c 

Eater CJoMiNius and ForceSy retreating. 

Com. Breathe you, my friends: well fought; 
we are come off 

Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands 
Nor cowardly in retire: l)elieve me, sirs, 

We shall be charg’d again. Whiles we have 
struck, 

By interims and , conveying gusts we Ve heard 
Tlie charges of our frienda— The Roman gods, 
Lead their successes as we wish our own, 

[That both 6ur powers, with smiling fronts'' 
encountering,] i 

May give you thankful sacrifice! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Thy news? 

Mm. The citizens of Corioli have issu’d, is 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battles 
I saw our party to their trenches driven, 

And then I came away. 

Com. [Though thou speak’st truth, S 

Metbinks thou speak’st not well] j^ow long \ 
is ’t since? 

Mess. Above an hour, my lord. 

[Cbm. ’Tis not a mile; briefly* we heard|c> 
their drums: S 


s Physical, aahitiry. « BfisJLp, s ttwe sisoa . 



ACTI 


OORIOLANOS. 


kCf t Bmm 9. 


• « V 

i How couldst thou in a mile confound ^ an hour, He has the stamp of Marciua; and t hare 
sAnd bring (Sy news soalate? Before*time seen him thus. 

' j Spies of the Volsces Mar, [ Within] Come 1 too Jatet 

Held me in chase, ^t 1 was forc’d to wheel Com. The shepherd knows not thunder 
Thiiee or four miles about; else had I, sir, 20 from a tabor, 

]^lf an hdbr since bi^ught my report More than I know the sound of Mamas’ 

Com, Who ’s yonder,. tongue 

That does appear & he were flay’d ^ 0 gods^ From every meaner man. 



FwvlBom This wiU 1 oariT to Bono 
iS«c Bum Audlthig 

Ikxrd Bm A munvn ou t* I took thlg for silTer —(Act i 9 I Y ) 


Enter Mabcius. 

Mar, Come I too late? 

(Jm, Ay, if you come not in the blood of 
others, 28 

But mantled in your own. 

Mar. 0, let me clip^ ye 

In arms as sound as when 1 woo’d; in heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers bum’d to bedward! 

Com, Flower of warriors, 

How is’t with Titus Lartius? 


Mar. As with a man busied about decrees: 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile; 
Bansoining him or pitying, threatening th’ 
other; ^ 

Holding Corioli in the name of Borne, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at will. 

Com. Where is that slat^ 

Which told me they had beat you to your 
trenches? 40 

Where is he? [call him hither.]] 

Mar. Let him alone; 

He did inform the truth: but for our gentle-' 
men, 


1 ooMaine 


< CUp, embrace. 


85 






ACT I. Scene 6. 


COEIOLAN?JS. 


ACT . FSoene & 


The common file—a plague!— tribunes for 
them ! — 43 

The mouse ne’er shiinn’d the cat «as they did 
budge 

From rascals worse than they. 

Com. But how prevail’d you? 

Mar. Will the time serve to tell ? I do not 
think. 

Where is the enemy? are you lords o’ the held? 
If not, why cease you till you are so? 

Com. Marcius, 

We have at disadvantage fought, and did 
Retire, to win our purpose. so 

Mar. How lies their battle^? know you on 
which side 

Tliey ’ve plac’d their men of trust ? 

Com. As I guess, Marcius, 

Their bands i’ the va ward‘d are the Antiates, 
Of their beat trust; o’er them Aufldius, 

Their very heart of hope. 

Miir. I do beseech you, 

By all the battles wherein we have fought, 

By the blood we’ve shed togethei*, by the vows 
We’ve made toeiidure friends, that you directly 
/Set me against Aufidius [and his Antiates; 
'And that you not delay tlie present, but, oo 
Filling the air withswordsadvanc’d^ and darts, 
/-We prove this very hour.] 

Com. Though I could wish 

You were conducted to a geutle bath, 

And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your a^ing: take your choice of those 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar. •«. Those are they 

That most are willing, — If any such be here — 
As it were sin todoubt — that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear’d; if any fear 
Lesser his person than^ an ill report; ?o 
If any think brave death outweiglis bad life, 
And that his country ’s dearer than himself; 
Let him alone, or so many so minded, 

Wave thus, t’ express his disposition, 

[And follow] Marcius. 

[TAey aU ghovt^ and wave their swardg; 
take him up in their arnu^ and caM 
up their mpg. 

^ BatUe, hsttle-arniy. s Vaward, vanguard. 

> Advanc'd, uplifted. 

* Fear lesaer hiapman than^ fear for his person less than 
he fears. 


[ O’ me alone, make you a sword ^ 

If these shows be notieutward, of vou \ 
But is four Volsces? none^of ym hnijs ] 
Able to bear against the ^at Aufidiua ^ 
A shield as hard as his. A certain number, • ) 
Though thanks to all, Aiust I seledt from all:) 
, the rest sij 

Shall bear the business in tome other %ht, ^ 
As cause will be obey’d. Please you to march ; i 
And four shall quickly draw out my command, J 
Which men are best inclin’d. ♦ * # ^ 

Com. March on, my fellows; < 

Make good this ostentation, and you shall ^ 
Divide in all with us.] \Eseunt. \ 


[Scene Vll. The gates of C'tyridi. 


5 


Titcs Lartius, haring sH a guard upon Corioli^ ( 
going with drum a)ui trumpet toward] 
(y’oMiNius and Caius Marcius, enters with ] 
a Lwatmant^ a parly of ^Sotdkrs^ ar^d a) 

Scout. • ] 

> 

Lart. So, let the poits'’* be guarded: keep^ 
your duties, \ 

As I ’ve set them down. If I do send, dispatch ] 
Those centuries® to our aid; the rest will served 
For a short holding: if we lose the field, ^ 
We cannot keep the town. 

Lieu. Fear not our care, sir. / 

Lart. Henc% and shut your gates upon ’s. — ( 
Our guider, come ; to the Roman camp con- ^ 
duct us. [Exeunt. ^ 

Scene VIII. A field of battle between the j 
Eoman and the Volsdan camps. ^ 

Alarum. Enter ^ from opposite sidesy Marcius ] 

and Aufidius. i 

Mar. I ’ll fight with none but thee; for I do 
bate thee > * 

Worse than a promise-breaker. . 

A uf. We hate alike: I. 

Not Afric owns a seri)ent I abhor 
More than thy fame, and envy. Fix thy foot 

Mar. Let the first budger die the Aher’aslave, 
And the gods doom him alter! 

Auf If 1 fly, Marciusi^^ 

Holloa me like a hare. 


* Porta, gaiet, ^ CeiUtiries, bund? of a hundred. 



OOBIOLANtra 


act t tatte Hfc. 


ACT 1. %wi9 ( 

Mar. Within these three hour% Tollce, 
Alone 1 fought in youi^Corioli walls, 

^Ani in^de vShat wjrk I pleas’d, ’tie liot my 
/ ^ blood • 

(-Wlierem thou seest me mask’d; forthyrevjpKe 
j up thy powef to th’ highest 

A 7tf. Wert thou the Hector. 


7%at was the whip of your bmgg’d progeuyi^ 
Thou dmuMst not scape me hm 

miam Vob^eom 
to the aid ofjujidm. 

Qtticioua, and not valiant^-<-youha.vesiiam’d me 
In^ your oondenmed seconds.’ 

[Exemt fightingj drwm in Mahnut^Ji 



Jlfar 1 *11 fight with none bat thM; for Ido hate tlMe 
Wotee then a promlee-hnaher — (Act i fi 1»8) 


Scene IX. The Homan ramp. 

Alartm. A retreat is sounded. Mourish. 

* Enter^ from one side^ Cominius and Eo- 
mans; from the other sidoy Marcius, with 
his arm in a scarf, and other Homans. 

Com. If 1 should tell thee o’er this thy day’s 
work, § 

Thou’t* not believe thy deeds: but I’ll re- 
port it, 


1 The whip cfyour Irogff^dpropsny, the great waMor et 
the Trojaiia, from whom you boast your deeeent 
s In. with • Shcondi, helpers (see 1 4.48) 

« jPhott'e <» e thou wilt)) thou wouldst. 


Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles; 
I^Where great patricians shall attend, and; 

shrug, I 

I’ th’ end admire; where ladies shall bei 
frighted, < 

And, gladly quak’d, hear more;]] where the! 
dull tribunes, 

That, with the tnety pLibeiaiis, hate thine 
honours, 

Shall say, against their hearts, We thank tits 
gods 

Our Borne hath such a aoldierl” 
fYHoam’stthou to a morsel of this feast, lo 
Having fully din’d bafore .3 
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act I Roewe 9. 


OORIOLANUa 


ACT t Soma 9, 


Enter Titus Labti^Pj vt*<A hw poweTy from the 
pwrtmt 

LarL 0 genewil, 

Here is the steed, we the caparisou: 

Hadst thou beheld — 

Mwr, Fraj now, no more; my mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When she does praise me grieves me. I have 
done 

As you have done,— that’s what I can; in- 
duc’d 

As you have been, — that ’s for my country : 
THe that has but effected his good will 
math overtaken mine act 3 

Com, You shall not be 

The grave of your deserving; Borne must know 
;The value of her own; ['t were a concealment 
^ Worse than a theft, no less than a traduce- 
) ment, 22 

!^To hide your doings; and to silence that 
i Which, to the spire and top of pniises vouch’d,^ 
/ Would seem but modest:^ thei*efore, 1 beseech 
you— 

In sign of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done — before ourarmy hear me. 
J/ar, I have some lyounds upon roe, and they 
smart 

To hear themselves remember’d. 

Com, {Should they not 

Well might they fester ’gainst ingratitinle, 

, And tent^ th^nselves with death. Of all the 
horses,— «i 

Whereof we^-e ta’en good, and good store,— 
of all 

The treasure in this field achiev’d and city. 
We render you the tenth; to be ta’eu forth, 
Before the commoii distribution, at 
Your only choice. 

Jfar, I thank you, general; 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe to pay my swonJ: I do refuse it; 

And stand upon my common part with those 
jTbat have beheld the domg .3 40 

[A longjtotmsh. IViey ail cry, “ Jffar- 
cius! Mardm!^ coat up their rape 
andlanoee: Gominitts and Lartiue 
etand haf% 


F oucA*tf, prodSlmsd, 


26 


s jTfiil, probe, cure. 


May these same instruments, which you pro^ 
fene, * * . ‘ " 

Never sohnd more! Whei^rumsandthimpets 
shall . 

I’ lliiie field prove flatterers, let ^ourts and 
cities be 

Madealloffalse-fac’dsootlvng!^ [Whensteelj 
grows 

Soft as the i)araBite’B silk, let him Ihs made 
An overture for the wara! No more, l^say! ' 
For that I have not wash’d my nose tiiat bled, ' 
Ori foil’d some debile wretch,— which, without ’ 
note, 

Here *8 many else have done,— you shout me ^ 
forth so' 

In acclamations hyperbolical; J 

As if I lov'd niy little should be dieted J 

In praises sauc’d with lies.^ 

Com, Too modest are you; 

More cruel to your good reix^rt than grateful 
To us that give-' you truly: [| by yom* patience, ^ 
If ’gainst yourself you l>e incens’d, we ’ll put 
you— { 

Like one that means his proper® harm— in ^ 
manacles, ^ 

Then reason safely with you.]— Tlierefore,be ’t^ 
known, 

As to us, to all the ^orld, that Oaius Mamus 
Wears this wui’s garland: in token of the 
which, ' 60 

My iioMe steed, known to the camp, I give him, 
With all his trim belonging; and from this time. 
For what he did before C’orioli, call him, 

With all th’ applause and clamour of the host, 
Caius Marciub Cobxolaxub.— B ear 
Th’ addition^ nobly ever! 

[Flourish, Trumpets sound and drums. 
All, CJhius Marcius (Joriolanus! 

Cor, I will go wash; 

And when my face is fair, you sliaJl perceive 
Whether I blush or no: howbeit, 1 thank you; — 
[ I mean to stride your steed; and at all times, ' 
To undercrest® your good addition 72> 

To the fairness of my power.] • > 

Com, So, to our tent; 

Where, ere we do repose us, we will write ^ 
To Borne of our success.— {[ You, Titus Lartius, 

s ScetAinff, Sattay. * Or (becauM I 
* Oi90f repreieat (iv. b. 167> * Propsr, own. 

f AddtHsn, tUle. > Vndererest, wear aa a creat 



J^CT 1. SWM 9. OOfilOIjLKtm iHW It ton* t 


j Must to Oorinli back: (|^d u* to Borne 
Thelbes^ wit^^hom we maj articcihitc^^ 

For their own goodSuid oom 
Jjfxrt. I shall, xny lord] 

Car. Th%god8 begin to mock me. tiuit 
• now 79 

Befus’d most princely gifts, am bound to beg* 
Of my lord general. 

Com. Take’t; ’t is yours. What is ’t? 
Cots J sometime lay,** here in Corioli, 

At a poor man’s house; he us’d me kindly: — 
He cried to me; 1 saw him prisoner; 

But then Auhdius was within my view, 

And wiath o’erwhelm’d my pity: I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Com. (), well begg’d! 

Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free as is the wind. —Deliver him, Titus, 
Zart. Maroius, his name f 
Cf^r. • By Jupiter, forgot 

I ’m weaiy ; yea, my memory is tir’d.— oi 
Have we no wine here i 
Com. Go we to our tent: 

The blood upon your visage dries; ’tis time 
It should be look’d to: (^nue, [JS^Jifeunf, 

' [[Scene X. The camp of the Volisces. 

^ A flourish. CormU. Enter Tullus A ufidius 
htoodyy with tiro or three^ScMiere. 

/ The town is ta’en* 

^ First Sol. ’Twill be deliver’d back on good 
/ condition. 

/ Auf. Condition!— 

would 1 were a Boman; for 1 cannot, 

^Being a Yolsce, be that I am.— Condition! 
/What good condition can a treaty find 


V tho pert that is at tiiijks%^ 

1 Ve fouf^t with thee; so tdtenltot thou beat^ 
me; < 

And wouldst do so, 1 think, should we 
counter 

As often as we eat^^ tfa’ itoment^ m 
If e’er again 1 meet him beard to bea^ \ 

He s mine^ or I am his: mine emulation \ 

Hath hot ^t honour in ’t it had; for where^ 

I thought to crush him in an equal force 
True sword to sword, I’ll potch^ at him sonie^ 
way, 

Oi^ wrath or craft may get him. 

First Sol. He ’s the devil 

Auf. Bolder, though not so Subtle. My^ 
valour, poison’d 

With only sufTering stain by him, for him 
Shall fly out of itsetf : nor sleep nor sanctuary, 
Being naked, sick; nor fane nor Capitol, 90 
The prayers of priests nor times of sacrifloe, 
Embarquements*' all of fuiy, shall lift up 
Their rotten privilege and custom ’gainst 
My hate to Marcius: where I And him, were it 
At home, upon^ my brother’s guard, even there, 
Against the bosjntable canon, ^ would I i 
Wash my fierce hand in ’s heart Go you to{ 
the city; ^ 

Learnhow’tisheld; andwhattheyarethatmust ^ 
Be hostages for Borne. ^ 

Firet Sol. Will not you go? J 

A uf. 1 am attended at the cypress grove: I ^ 
pray you— ho< 

’Tis south thecitymills—-1uingm!eword thither j 
How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may spur on my journey. 

First Sol. 1 shall «ir. 


ACT 

Scene 1. Mome. A pubUc place. 

Enter Mbnenius, Sicinius, and BnuTva 

^ Men. The augurer tells me we shall have 
news to-night 
Bru. Good or bad? 

1 ArtwnUASt make siiitolwi (of peaoo). 

4 8 ). 


II. 

Men, Not according to the piWyer of the 
people, for they love not Maroicis, 

Hie. Nature teaches beasts to know their 
friends. 


«IFto«.wliei!wa 4 PaSA pSks^ tout 
• JtoSfssdtiifMt, eistoistoi* IwpoOikMistt 
' Upsut aadev. 

4 Betpmfe oftsofs <oi ^ ^ 



act II. Scene 1. 


ooriola:^u& 


ACTU. 6deMl« 


Mem, Pray you, w^o does th® wolf love? 

Sic, The lamb. 

Mm, Ay, to devour him ; as the hungry 
plebeians would the noble Marciua ii 

Ikn, He’s a lamb indeed, that baes like a 
bear. 

Mm, He ’s a bear indeed, that lives like a 
lamb. You two are old men: tell me one thing 
that I shall ask you. 

Both, Well, sir. ' 

Men, In what enormity is Marcius poor in, 
that you two have not in abundance? 

Bm, He ’s poor in no one fault, but stored 
with all. 21 

Sk, Especially in pride. 

Bm, And topping all others in boasting. 

Men, This is strange now: do you two know 
how you are censured ^ here in the city, 1 mean 
of m o’ the right-hand hie? do you? 

Both. Why, how are we censur’d ? 

Men. Because you talk of pride now, — will 
you not be mgryl 

Both. Well, well, sir, well. so 

/ Men. [Why, ’t is no great matter; for a very 
I little thief of occasion will rob you of a great 
Meal of patience: give your dispositions the 
/reins, and be angry at your pleasures; at the 
neast, if you take it as a pleasure to you in 
/beingso.] You blame Marcius for being proud? 

Bm, We do it not alone, sir. 

Men. I know you can do very little alone; 
J|[for your helps are many, or else your actions 
^ would grow j^ondrous single: your abilities 
are too infant-like for doing much alone. You 
talk of pride: 0 that you could turn your eyes 
toward the napes of your necks, and make W 
an interior survey of your good selves! O that 
you could! 

Bm. What then, sir? 

Men, Why, then you should discover a brace 
of unmeriting, proud, violent, testy magistrates, 
alias fooli^ as any in Home. 

Sic, Menenius, you are known well enough 
too. 60 

Men, I am known to be a humorous’ patri* 
cian, and one that loves a cup of hot wine with 
not a drop of allaying^ Tiber in ’t; [[said to be 


something imperfect u^avouringithefirst com^ 
plaint,^ hasty and tiudei^like upon too tifvial 
motion; one that converselmore with^e but- 
tock of the night than with the forehead d(;tbe 

moming;3 what I think I utter, anil} 

malice in my breadi. [Meetlngtwosu^wealS-^ 
men® as you are,— I cantmt call you Lycur-| 
guses,— if the drink you give me touch niy> 
palate adversely, I make a crooked face at it ; 
I cannot say your worships have deli^eikl the) 
matter well, when I find the ass in compound > 
with the major j)art of your syllables: and 5 
though I must be content to bear with those/ 
that say you are reverend grave men, yet they ^ 
lie deadly that tell you you have go(^ faces, j 
If you see this in the map of my microcosm, ) 
follows it that I am known well enough too?) 
what haim can yourbissom^conspectuitiesglean ( 
out of this character, if I be known well enough ^ 
too?3 • ^ ^ 

Bru, Come, sir, come, we knowtyou well 
enough. 

Men, You know neither me, yourselves, nor 
any thing. Y ou ai« ambitious for poor knaves’ 
cajis and legs: you wear out a good wholesome 
forenoon in hearing a cause between an orange- 
wife and a fosset ’-seller; and then rejouni the 
controversy of three-pence to a second day crif 
audience. [ Y^hen you are hearing a matter/ 
between i^arty and party, if you chance to be] 
pinch’d with the colic, you make faces like| 
mummers;* set up the bloody flag against a]l> 
mtience; and, in roaring for a chamber-pot, 1 
dismiss the controversy bleeding, the more en- 1 
tangled by your hearing: all the peace you^ 
make in their cause is, calling both i^e parties^ 
knaves.^ You are a pair of strange ones. 89 ! 

Bm, Come, come, you are well understood 
to be a perfecter giW for the table than a 
necessary bencher in the Capitol. 

Men. Our veiy priests must become mockers, 
if they shall encounter such ridiculous subjects 
as you are. When you ^eak best unto the 
purpose, it is not worth the wagj^g of your 
beards; andyourbeardsdeservenotetolKHiour* 
able a grave as to stuff a botcher’s^ cushion, 
to be eutcHub’d iut an sss's pack-saddle* Yet 


1 CtHtufed, crftlolied. . 

* 9ingU, poor, i&algBifleant. 

* Hummraut, csptlcioiti. 

, 3(1 




« The ftnt oon^tne, i.e, tin fini oomi^laliier. 

> Fomt, t«p. 9 of old dloHiot. 



ACT 11. Soene 1, 


QOMOLANUS. 




you must belying, is proud; w*ho, 

in a cheap es|Ligation, is worth all your prede- 
oesBors Auce Deuca||on ; though peradventure 
sonie of the best of ’em were hereditary hang- 
men. God-^en ^ to y oty: worsliips : more of your 
Jccuversation would infect my brain, [[l^ing 
? the herdsmen of the beastly plebeians:^ I will* 
be bold to take my leave you. 

[BrtUm and Sicinim retire. 

E^der ¥olumnia, Virgilia, and Valeria, 
with Attendants. 

How now, my as fair as noble ladies, — and the 
moon, were she earthly, no nobler, — whither 
do you follow your eyes so fast? lOO 

Fo^. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius 
approaches; for the love of Juno, let’s 
go. 

Men. Ha! Marcius coming home! 

Vol. Ay, swrorthy Menenius; and with most 
prosperom approWtion. 

Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank 
thee. — Hoo! Marcius coming home! 

[ Fir. Val. Nay, ’t is true.] 

Vol. Look, here ’s a letter from him : the 
state hath another, his wife another; and, I 
think, there ’s one at home for you. 120 

Men. I will make my very house reel to- 
night: — a letter for me! 

Fir. Yes, certain, there ’s a letter for you; 

I saw ’t. 

Men. A letter for me! it gives m« an estate 
of seven years’ health; in which time I will 
makealipat the physician: Qhemost sovereign 
prescription in Galen is but empiricutic,^ and, 
to this preservative, of no better report than 
a horse-drench.] — Is he not wounded? he was 
wont to come home wounded. isi 

Vir. O, no, no, no. 

Vol. O, he is wounded, — I tliank the gods 
for’t. 

Men. So do I too, if it be not too much: — 
brings ’a® victory in his pocket?— the wounds 
become himf 

Vol. On ’s brows; Menenius, he comes the 
^ird time home with the oaken garland. 

Men. Has he disciplin’d Auhdius soundly? 

> iSMrden, good oven. 

> Empirkutw, a coinage of Meneniai for emnidc, quack. 

» he. 


VoL Titus Lartius wri^,-T;the;f fought to- 
gether, but Aufidius got offp Ui , 

Men. And ’t was time for hist too^ I fU war- 
rant him tliat: and he had stay’d by him, I 
would not have been so fidius’d for all the 
chests in Corioli, and the gold that ’s in tliesi. 
Is the senate possess’d^ of this? 

Fo^. d Good ladies, let ’s go.] — Yes, yes, yes; 
tlie senate has letters from the general, where- 
in he gives my son the whole name of the war: 
he hath in this action outdone his former deeds 
doubly. 151 

Val. In troth, there ’s wondrous things spoke 
of him. 

Men. Wondrous! ay, I warrant you, and not 
without his true purchasing. 

Vir. The gods grant them true! 

Fo^. True! pow, wow. 

Men. True! I’ll be swoni they are true. — 
Where is he wounded?— [7b the Trdmtm] 
God save your good worships! Marcius is 
coming home: he lias more cause to be proud. 
— Where is be wounded? 

Vol. I’ the shoulder and i* the left arm: 
Qhere will be large cicatrices to showthepeople, > 
when he shall stand for his place.] He receiveil \ 
in the repulse of Tarquin seven hurts i’ the body^ 
Men. One i’ the neck, and two i’ the thigh, — 
there ’s nine that I know, 

Vol. He had, before this last expedition, 
twenty-five wounds upon him. iro 

Men. Now it’s twenty-seven: every gash 
was an enemy’s grave. \A shout ^nd flourish 
within.'l Hark! the trumpets. 

Fo^. These are the ushers^ of Marcius; be- 
fore him he carries noise, and behind him he 
leaves tears: 

Death, that dark spirit, in ’s nervy^ arm doth 
Which, being advanc’d,^ declines, and then 
men die. 

A sennet. Trumpets sownd. Enter CoMiNlUS 
amf Titus Lartius; between thetn, Ooaio- 
lanus, ermmed mth an oaken garland f 
'ivith Vaptams, Soldiers^ and a HereiUL 

[Her. Know, Borne, that all alone Marducy 
did fight 

4 Posus^U, infomed. « tTdwn. tstreduem: T 
« sinewy (see nete S6)l ^ 

'f Adeem% nUsed (see note 7^. ; > ; / ' 
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act iJ. Scene 1. 

^Within Corioli gates: where he hath woii, 
With fame, a name to Chains Marcius; these 
In honour follows Coriolauus — welcome, 
Welcome to Koine, renownM Coriolanus! 

[J^ourisL 

AIL Welcome to Eome, renown’d Oorio- 
lanus! 2 



( 01 Sly gracious silenco, Jiail ' 

Woulditsltou ha\c laugh'd had I come rofiiu d home. 

That weep st to see me triamiih ( \rt ii 1 lOj m ) 

Cor, No more of this, it does offend my 
heart; 

Pray now, no more. 

(hm. Look, sir, your mother^ 

Cor. 0, 

You have, I know, petition’d all the gods 
For my prosperity. [Kneels. 

Vol. [Baisinff him] Nay, my good soldier, up; 
My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 189 
By deed-achieving honour newly nam’d, — 
What is it Coriolanus must T call thee? — 
But, 0, thy wife! 

Cor. My gracious silence, hail! 

Wouldst thou have laugh’d had 1 come coffin’d 
home, 


/ 

ACT 11. Beene 1. 

That weep’st to see me triumph?^ Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows^n Corioli^wear, « 

And mothers that lack bc|is. • 

[ Men. Now, the gods crown thee! j 

(hr. And live you jfetl~^[To Oj 

my sweet lady, panion.] t * 

* lo^. I know not wherf to turn: — (>, wel- 
come home; — 

And welcome, general; and ye’re welcome all. 
Men. A liuiidred thousand welcon^: — I 
could weep, ^ *200 

And I could laugh; I ’m light and heavy : — 
welcome: 

A curse begin at very i*oot on ’s heart 
That is not glad to see thee!— You are three 
That Koine shouUl dote on . yet, by the faith 
of men, 

We ’ve some ohl crab-trees here at home that 
will not 

Bt‘ grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, war- 
riors: ^ ^ 

We call a nettle but a nettle, and 
Tlic Liults of fools but folly. 

(hm. Ever right 

\^Cor. Menenius e\er, ever.] 

Her. (jive way there, and go on’ 

(hr. [ To Vofmmiiit u^ni Virgiha] Your 
hand, and } ours: 2i0 

£rc in our own house I do sliade my head, 
Tlie goml jiatricians must be visited; 

From whom 1 have receiv’d not only greetings, 
But with ^hem change of honours. 

Vol I have liv’d 

To see inherited^ my very wishes, 

4iid the buildings of ray fancy: only there 
Is one^thing wanting, which I doubt not but 
Oiir Kome will cast upon thee. 

Cor. Know, good mother, 

I had rather be their servant in my way 
Than sway with them in theirs. 

Cwn. On, to the Capitol! 

[A7o7«’i«^. CornetB. Exeanjt in etate, 
as before. Brutus and Sicinius 
come forwaM, f 

Bru. All tongues apeak of him, and the 
bleared sights 221 

Arespectacled to see him : £yourprattU]ig 
Into a rapture* lets her liaby cry > 


(X)RIOLAinjS, 


1 XnktnUd, poweMed, realired. 


2 Kaptiore, fit 





CORtOE&NUS'. Jf»r. to 

,iiex U- S<fe#» 1- 11»*18S. 



' ACT II. Soane 1. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT n, Scene 1. 


'While she cliats^ him: tlie kitchen malkin^ 
jiufl t 224 

<Her richest IcffclAanii ’bout her reechy^ neck, 
}(1mnbering the wallS to eye him : stalln, bulks, ^ 
^ •windo>jB, ] 

Aje smother’d up, leads till’d, and ridges lioiVd 
With variable com]j^exious, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him: seld-shown tiamens** 
Do press among the popukr throngs, ainl pull* 
^ To will a vulgai* station: our veil’d dames 
Onniuttfhe war of white and damask, in 
Their nicely-gawdod clieeks, to the wanton 
Hjioil 233 

Of Phoebus’ Imniing kisses: such a ix)ther,^ 
As if that whatsoever god who leads him 
Were slily crept into his human jsivvei-s, 

And gave him graceful posture. 

Sic. On tin* sudden, 

I warrant him consul. 

/iru. ^ Then our otiice may, 

Duritig his ])oWer, go sleej). 

Sir, He cannot temperately tiaiisjHn-t'' his 
honours 240 

Ki\>m where he shoidd begin and end; but will 
Lose tlic»se he hath wcui. 

JSnf. In that there’s coinfoit. 

[A'w. Doubt not 

The cominonei's, for whom we sbuid, hut they, 
rpon their ancient malice, w ill forget, 

With the least cause, these his ifew' hououi>»; 
which** 

That he will give them make I as littl^j question 
/ As he is proud to do ’t. 
i I heard him swear, 

Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Apjiear i’the market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humility; 250 

Nor, showdiig, as tlie manner is, his wMsmds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

^ ’T is right. 

JSrii. It was his woiil : O, he w'oidd miss it, 
c ratlier 

(Hian carry ’t but by the suit of the gentry to 
him, ^ 

I And the desire of the nobles.] 

chats ahoat ^ MaXkin^ slattern. 

^f^nckram, course liueii. * Jfteechy, smoky. 

* Bidkit, stalls in front of shops. 

• Flannm$^ Koman priests. 

^ turmoU. ® Tramport carry. 

® ir/tiok, which cause, 
vor, xtr. 


Sic, I wish no better 

Tliaii have him hold that purpose, mid to put it 
In execution. 

iSni, ’T is most like he will. 

Sir. It shall be to him, then, as our good 
wills, 

A sure ilestnietion. 

iin(. f So it must fall out / 

To him or our autliorities. For an end, 260 J 
We must suggest the j>eople in what hatred ^ 
He still bath held them; that to’s jiower^ he< 
Would J 

Ila\ e made them mules, silenc’d their pleaders, I 
and ^ < 

Dispropertied their freedoms; holding them, | 
111 human action and capacity, ^ 

(if no moie soul nor titness for the world 3 

Than camels in the war; wdio have their pro- J 

\aii(D‘^ J 

Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows / 

For .sinking under them. • 

Sir. Tins, as you sfiy, suggested 

At some time when his soaring insoleiu*e 270 ^ 
Shall tou(*h the people,- which time shall not ^ 
w'aiit. 

If lie be put upon ’t; and that 's as easy 
A.S to set dogs on sheeiv- will be his tii‘e 
To kindle theii* dry stubble; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever.] 

Jitter a Mrsurcf/rr. 

f Jirn. ] What ’s the matter ^ 

Ym ’re sent for to the C‘ajjjtol. ’Tis 
thought 

That Mareius shall be consul: 

IVe seen the dumb men throng to see him, 
and 

The blind to hear liini s])eak: matrons tiling 
gloves, 

Ladies and maids their scarfs and haudker- 
ehers, 280 

Upon him as he pass'd: the nobles liended, 
j\s to Jove’s statue; and the commons made 
A shower and thunder with their caps and 
shouts: 

I n(‘vei- siiw the like. 

lire. Ij&i ’s to the ( 'apitol ; 

10 A 4 our good wUU, as our advantage reqiiirea. 

>1 To ’4 power, to his utinoai power, 
js Prommlf provender. 
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ACT n. Scene 1. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACrr a. Sueue 2. 


And carry with us ears and eyes for the time, 
But hearts for the event. ^ 

Stc\ Have with you.® 

ScENK IT. The mne. The Ca^titoL 

j [ Eiitei* two Officers^ to lay cmhiom. 

( Fint Off, Come, come, they are almost here. 
<How many stand for consulships? 

' #S’ep. Off. Three, they say: but ’tis thought 
^of every one Coriolanus will carry it. 

) Firet Off. That 's a brave fellow; but he ’a 
vengeance proud, and loves not the common 
/people. 

) JSec. Off. Faith, there have been many great 
5; men that have flatter’d the people, w'ho ne’er 
(loved them; and there be many that they have 
( loved, Ijiey know not wherefore : so that, if they 
(love they know not why, they hate upon no 
/better a ground: therefore, for Coriolanus 
(neither to care whether thijy love or hate him 
(manifests the true knowledge he has in their 
(disposition; and, out of his noble carelessness, 
lets them plainly see ’t. 

First Off If he did not care whether he hati 
their love or no, he waved'* indifferently 'twixt 
doing them neither good nor haiin: but he 
J seeks their hate with greater devotion than 
^they can render it him; and leaves nothing 
$ undone that may fully discover him their 
^opposite.* Now, to seem to affect^' the malice 
)and displeasure of the |)eople is as bad as that 
/ whichhedijlikes, — toflatterthem for theirlove. 
/ Sec Off. He hath deserved worthily of his 
jcountiy: and his ascent is not by such easy 
(degrees® as those who, having been supple 
^aud courteous to the people, bonneted, with- 
(out any further deed to have them at all into 
(their estimation and report: but he hath so 
^planted liis honours in their eyes, and his ac- 
^tions in their hearts, that for their tongiies to 
^be silent, and not confess so much, were a kind 
Jof ingrateful injury; to rejwrt otherwise, were 
malice, that, giving itself the lie, would 
{pluck reproof and rebuke from every ear that 
.heard it. 


1 Hearts for the event, hopes for what It may bring 
forth. 2 ffave with you, come along. 

» Waved, would wave. * Opposite, opponent 

* Affect, desire, « Degree, st^s. 


First Off. No more of him ; he a worthy ^ 
man: make way, they^re coimijg.^ « 

A mi7ict. Enter, mth lictors before <Adw, 
COMINIUB, MbNENIUS, CORKH^Ufi, . 

tars, SiciNius, aac?BRUTUS, 

. take their places; the pnbunes tkws 
also by themselves. 

Men. Having determin’d of the Volscea, ! 

To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, ^ | 

As the main point of this our after-ift^Htiig, ) 
To gratify^ his noble service that v , { 

Hath thus stood for his countiy: therefore,^ 
please you,] { 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 
The present consul, and last general 
In our well-found successes,® to report 
A little of that worthy w^ork performed 
By Caius Marcius Coriolanus; whom. 

We met here, both to tliaiik, and to remember 
With honours like himself. ^ ' 

[ First Sen. Speak, good Oominius: ; 

Leave nothing out for length, and make us' 
think ; 

Rather our state ’s defective for reqtiital / 

Than we to stretch it out . — [To the Tribunes] \ 
Masters o’ the people, . 

We do request your kindest ears; and, after, 
Your loving motion toward the common Ijody, ' 
To yield what pjisses here. 

Sic. We are convented^ f 

Upon a fjeasing treaty;^® and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour and advance 60 

The theme of our assembly. \ 

Bru. Which the mther ' 

We shall be blest*^ to do, if he remember ^ 
A kinder value of the people than 
He hath hereto priz’d them at . { 

Men. That ’s off,^® off; 5 

I would you rather liad been silent .Heasei 
you / /.- j, " 

To hear Cominius speak? 

Bru. Most 

But yet my caution was more psi*tiii^i 
Tlian the rebuke you give it 



7 Gratify, reward. 

B Well-found etteeeme, the succeMea we have fortunately 
met with. * Comented. eonvened. 

10 Treaty, proposal. n Skit, most happy, 

u 0/, beside the mark. 
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OORIOLANUS. 


AOT II. Sowe 


«ACT 11. S. 

j Metu ^ He loves your people; 

?But1;ie him %oi to be their bedfellow.—] 
Worthy Comiiuus,&peak . — [Coriolamu rimy 
\wuifOffm to go a%vay.'\ Nay, keep your 
pboe, • • TO 

^Fint Ijm. Sit, Coriolanus; never shame to^ 
hear j* * 

What you have nobly done. 

Cor, Your honours’ pardon: 

I hachr^her have my wounds to heal again 
Than hear say how 1 got them. 

5 C-Sm Sir, I hope 

;lMy words disbench’d you not. 

i Cbr. No, sir: yet oft, 

When blows have made me stay, I lied fiom 
words. 

/You sooth’d' not, therefore hurt not: but y our 
; people, 

love them as they weigli.] 

Mga. • Pray now, ait do\vn. 

Cm\ 1 4ad rather have one scratch my head 
i’ the sun, , to 

When the aLaruiu were struck, than idly sit 
To hear my nothings monster ’d. [/il> it. 

Men, Mastiu’s (»f the people, 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flatter — 
QTliat’s thousand to one good one — 2 'vrhen 
you now see 

He had rather veutui'e all his 1 ivi])r for honour 
Than one on’s ears to hear’t^ — Proceed, 
n Coniiniiis. 

Com, 1 shall Jack voice: the deecft of Corio- 
lanus 

Should not be utter’d feebly,— It is held 
That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver, if it be, 

The man 1 speak of cannot in the world 90 
$0 dagty counterpois’d. At sixteen years. 
When Tarquin made a head'' for Rcnne, he 
(hwight 

^Bey<mdth|linsA:k of others: our then dictator, 
f 18^ ^ praise 1 point at, siiw him fight, 

Whii his Amazonian chin he drove 
(The bmtled^ips before him: he bestrid 
j An o’er-press’d Homan, and i* the consul’s view 
fyew three opposers: Tarquiu’s self he met. 
And struck him on his knee: in that day’s feats. 
When he might act the woman in the scene, 

1 Sooth% Ssttered, * Imnd, aimy. 


He prov’d best man i’ the field, and for liis/ 
meed ^ lOi/ 

Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil-age 
Man-enter’d'' thus, he waxed like a sea; ] ? 

And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 
He lurch’d^ all swords of the garland. For 
this last. 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

1 cannot 8}>eak him home: £he stopp’d the ' 
fliers; ^ 

And by his rare example made the coward 
Turn terror into sp)rt. as weeds before ^ 

A vessel under sail, so men ()bey’d, no 

And fell below hi^ stem: his sword, death’s 
stain]), ( 

Where it did murk, it took;® from fiice to foot) 
He was a thing of blood, whose eveiy motion^ 
Was tim’d with dying cries:] alone he enter’d) 
The mortal® gate of the city, which he painted 
Witl) shunless destiny; aidless came off, 

And with a sudden re-enforcement struck 
like a planet: now all’s his: 

When, by and by,^ the din of war gan pierce 
His ready sense; tlten straight his doubled 
spirit i’20 

Be-quicken’d what in flesh was fatigate, 

And to tile battle came he; where he did 
Bun reeking® o’er tlie lives of men, as if 
’Twere a perpetual sj)oil: and till we call’d 
Both field and city ours, he never stood 
To ease his breast with panting. 

Men, Worthy manl 

First He cannot but witlAueasure fit ' 
the honours j 

Which we devise him.] / 

Com, Our spoils he kick’d at; 

And look’d upon things precious as they were 
The common muck of the world: he covets less 
Than miseiy itself would give; rewards i,u 
His deeds with doing them; and is content 
To spend the time to end it. 

Men, He ’s right noble: 

Let him be call’d for. 

First Hen, Call Coriolanus. 

Off, He doth appear. 


s Uis pupillage mim^nter*dt hit minority having {tatted 
into manhood. 

« Lurch'd, despoiled * Took, took effect. 

^ Mortal, deadly T By and byt immediately. 

* Beeking, tmoking 
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ACT II. Soeno 2. 


CORIOIiANUS. 


ACT jl. feiveud S. 


Re-enter Coriolajius. 

Men, Tfie senate, Ooriolanus, are well pleas’d 
To make thee consul. 

Cor, I do owe them stiin 

My life and services. 

Men. It then remains 

That you do speak to the people. 

Cor. I do beseech yon, 

Let me o’erleap that custom; for 1 cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds’ sake, to give their suflrage: 

please you 142 

That 1 may pass this doing. 

Sk, Sir, the people 

Must have tlieir voices; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men, Put them not to ’t: — 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom; and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have, 

Yoi^r honour with your form. 

Cor, It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 

Brii. [To Skinim} Mark you that? 

Cor. To brag unto them, — tlius I did, and 
thus; — 161 

Show them th’ unaching scars which I should 
hide, 

As if I had receiv’d them for the hire 
Of their breath only! — 

Men. Do not stand upon ’t — 

We recomiucnd to you, tribunes of the people, 
Our purpose to them; — and to our noble consul 
Wish we all joy and honour. 

Senatore, To Coriolanus come all joy and 
honour! 

J [Flov/rish, Exeivnt except Brutus 
and Skinius, 

J Bru, You see how he intends to use the 
I people. 

i Bic. May they perceive ’s intent! He will 

] require them, m 

^ As if he did contemn what he requested 
^Should be in them to give. 

} Bru. Come, we’ll inform them 

^Of our proceedings here: on the market-place 
I know they do attend us. [Exeunt.^ 

1 StiU, always. 

3d 


Scene III. The The Fmmn. 

O • ’ • 

Enter semral ^tisens. 

• 

First Cit. Ouoe,^ if hg do require our voiceB, 
we ought not to deny him. • 

Sec. Oit. We may, sir, it we v«^ilL 
Third Cit. We have power in ourselves to 
do it, but it is a power that we liave no power 
to do: for if he show us his wounds, ai||il tell 
us his deeds, we are to put our ton^esrinto 
those wounds, and speak for them; so, if he 
tell us his noble deeds, we must also tell him 
our noble acceptance of them. Ingratitude is 
monstrous: and for the multitude to be in^ 
grateful, were to make a monster of the multi- 
tude; of the which we being membei's, should 
bring ourselves to be monstrous membei's. 

[ First Cit. And to make us no better thought > 
of, a little help will serve; for once® we stood ^ 
up about the coni, he himself stuck ^ot to call^ 
us the many-headed multitude. ^ 

Third Cit. We liave been call’d so of many; \ 
not that our heads are some brown, some black, 5 
some abram,^ some bald, but that our wits are< 
so diversely colour’d: ajid truly I tliink, if all$ 
our wits wei'e to issue out of one skull, they j 
would fly east, west, north, south; and their; 
consent of oiiq direct way should be at once to;! 
all the iK)ints o’ tlie /tompass. J 

Sec. Cit. Tliiuk you so ? Which way do you J 
judge my wit would fly? ^ 

Third Cit. Nay, your wit will not so soon;! 
out as another man’s will, — ’t is strongly wedg’d i 
up in a block-head ; but if it were at liberty , } 
’t would, sure, southward. 

Ser. Cit. Why that way ? 

Third Cit. To lose itself in a where 
being three parts melted away wJ^ rotten 
dews, the fourth would return for conscience 5 
sake, to help to get thee a wife. > 

Sec. CU. You are never without youi' tiicka: j 
— you may, you may. 

Third du Are you all resolv’dPtC give your J 
voices? But thaVs no matter, the greater | 
part carries it I say, if he would incline te 
the people, there was never a worthier maii.;*--J| 

-r- . - -- -- III . ‘ I ^ 

a 0nce,1S)ce tor all. ’ 0ms. once wlieii. 

4 Ai^am, auburn. 

.'■ 6 ^ 



.ACTII borne 8 


CX)RIOLANUa 


ACT It Soeiie 8. 


Here he comes, and iji the gown of humility: 
mai% his beha^riour. We are not to stay all 
together, but to coifte by him where he stands, 
by*,ones, by twos, and by threea He’s to 
make hissreqnests by particulars; wherein 
^ery one of us has a single honour, in giving 
him our own Foidbs with our own tongues: 


therefore follow me, and I ’ll direct you how 
you shall go by him. 

AIL Content, content 

Enter Coriolanus and MsirENiua. 

Men, 0 sir, you are not right: have you not 
known 



yu Hi VU But thw i8 flomftlilnv wld 

6ec (it \u(l I Wirt hkaiUi tin no matter ~( Act u ) 9(h92) 


The woithiest men have doae’t' 

('or. What must J say^ — 

"I pray* sii,” — Plague iipon’t! T cannot bung 
My tongue to such a pace -“Look, su^—my 
wounds;— 

I got them ill my country’s seivice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 
Pix)m tlie noise of our own drums.” 

Men. ^ 0 me, the gods! 

You must not sjieak of that: you must desire 
• them 61 

To think upon you. 

Cor. Think upon me! hang ’em! 

1 would they would forget me, like Che virtues 
Whicli our dhrines lose by ’em. 


Mm You ’ll mar all: 

I ’ll leave you: pray you, speak to ’em, I pray 
you, 

In wholesome manner. 

Cor. Bid them wash their faces, 

£ And keep tlieir teeth clean.^ [EjcUMetiienim.^ 
— So, here comes a brace. 

lie-enter two Cuizenn. 

You know tlie cauFM», airs, of my standing here. 
First Cit. We do, sir; tell us what hath 
brought you to ’t 70 

Cor. Mine own desert. 

Eeo. Oit. Your own desert! 

Cor. Ay, not mine own desire. 
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ilCT ]I. Scene 3. 


CX)RIOLANUa 


ACT It Sotne 8. . 


First Cit, How! not your owji desire! 

Cor. No, sir, was never my desire yet to 
trouble the poor with begging. 

First Cit. You must think, if we give you 
any thing, we hope to gain by you. 

Cor. Well, then, I pray, your price o’ the 
consulship? so 

First Cit. The price is, to ask it kindly. 

Cor. Kindly! Sir, I pray, let me ha’t: I 
have wounds to show you, which shall be yours 
in private . — \To Second Citizeri] Your good 
voice, sir; what say you ? 

Sec. Cit. You shall ha’t, worthy sir. 

Cor. A match, sir. — Tliere ’s in all two 
worthy voices begg’d. — I have your alms: 
adieu. 

First Cit. But this is something odd. 

Sec, Cic, And ’twere to give again, — but 
’tis no matter. [E.veu'iU the two Citizens. 

f ^^Re^enter two other Citizens. 

i Cor. Pray you now, if it may stand with 
f the tune of your voiceii that I may be consul, 
{ I have here the customary gowm. 

$ Third Cit. You have deserved nobly of your 
I country, and you have not deserved nobly. 
Cirr. Your enigma? 

\ Third Cit. You have been a scourge to her 

< enemies, you have been a rod to her friends; 
c you have not, indeed, loved the common people. 
\ Cor, You should account me the more 
j virtuous, that I have not been common in my 
5 love. I will, sir, flatter my sworn brother, 
^the people, to earn a dearer estimation of them; 
^’t is a condition^ they account gentle: and since 
)the wisdom of their choice is rather to have 
^my hat than my heart, I will practise the in- 
<sinuating nod, and be ofF^ to tliem most 
5counterfeitly ; that is, sir, I will counterfeit 
Hhe bewitchment of some popular man, and 

give it bountiful to the desirers. Therefore, 
5 beseech you I may be consul. 

< Fourth Cit. We hope to find you our friend; 
>and therefore give you our voices heartily. 

^ Third Cit. You have received many wounds 
5 for your country. 

^ Cor. I will not seal your knowledge with 


showing them. I will make much of yourS 
voices, and so trouble you no {jimther. * I 
Both Cit, The gods give joy, sir, heartily ! a 
; [E:ceuft.2i 

Cor. Most sweet voices! — # 

Better it is to die, better to starve, ifo 

Than crave the hire which first we do dessirve. 
[Why in this woolvish toge^ diould 1 standi 
here, J 

To beg of Hob and Hick, that do app^% 5 
Their needless vouches? Custom callsme tol::— i 
What custom wills, in all things ishould we do’t, ] 
Tlie dust on dntique time would lie unswept, ; 
And mountainous error be too highly heapt } 
For truth t’ o’er- j>eer. Bather than fool it so, 
Let the high office and the honour go 123/ 

To one that would do thus. — 1 am half through ; { 
The one part suffer’d, th’ other will I do. — ? 

Here come moe voices.] { 


i lie-enter three other Citizens. ^ 

o 

; Your voices: for your voices I have fought; 

I Watch’d for your voices; for your voices bear 
I Of wounds two dozen odd; battles thrice six 
• I ’ve seen, and heard of; for your voices have 
Done many things, some less, some more: your 
voices: 

Indeed, 1 would be consul. 

; Fifth Cit. Hf* has done nobly, and cannot go 
; without any honest man’s voice. 140 

j Siwth Cit. Therefore let him be consul: the 
I gods give him joy, and make him good friend 
; to the people! 

All three Citizens. [Amen, amen.] — God 
save thee, noble consul! [Exeunt, 

Cor, Worthy voices! 


I Re-enter Mbnenius, with Brutus (Jemc? Sioinius* 

I Men, You’ve stood youi* limitation;^ and 
the tribunes 

Endue you with the people’s voice: remains 
That, in th’ official marks invested, you 
Anon^ do meet the senate. 

Cor, Is tKs done? 

Sic, Tlie custom of request you have dis- 
charg’d: 

The people do admit you; and are summon’d 


1 CandUvim, dispofttion. 
> Off, off with my hat. 
38 


toga. 

< Limitatim, appcdnted time. 

< 4no», at ODoe.Caee note 149) 



ACT II. Soe&6 d. 


COEIOLANUa 


^OT n. 


To meet anon,^ upon your approbation.^ us 
C(m Where J |t the i&nate-house? 

Sic, • There, Coriolanus. 

Cor. May I, then, change these garments? 
Sic. • ^ You may, sir. 

€hi\ Tliat I’ll straight do; and, knowing 
myself again, • 

Bepajr to the senate-house. 

Men. I’ll keep you company. — Will you 
• algng? 

Bt%. We stay here for the people. 

Sic. Fare you well. 

[Ejceuni Coriolanue and Menenim. 
He has it now; and, by his looks, methinks 
’T is warm at ’s heart. 

Bt'u, With a proud heart he wore 

His humble weeds. — Will you dismiss the i 
people? 162 ^ 

^ Re-enter Citizem. * | 

Sic. Hqjy now, my masters 1 have you chose , 
this man i 

Firet (Jit. He has our voices, sir. 

Bru. We pray the gods he may deserve your .. 

loves. i 

Sec. Cit. Amen, sir:— to iny jKior unworthy , 
notice, | 

He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices. | 

Third Cit, ^ Certainly 

He flouted us downright. 

First Cit. No, ’tis bis kind of speech, — he 
did not mock us. « 

Sec. Cit. Not one amongst us, save your- 
self, but says l7o I 

He us’d us scornfully ; he should have show^’d us i 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s ; 
countiy. I 

Sic. Wliy, so be did, I ’m sure. | 

All the Citizens. No, no; no man saw ’em. ■ 
Third Cit. He said he liad wounds, which | 
he could show in private; | 

£ And with his hat, thus waving it in scorn, ^ | 
“ I would be consul,” says he; “ aged custom j 
But by yomwoices will not so permit me; | 

Your voices therefore : ” when we granted that, j 
Ijjere was, “I thank you for your voices,— 
thank you,— 

1 AnoUt Bt once (lee note 149). 
t ITpm tfour t^^probaiion, for the purpoie of approving 
you 


Your most sweet voices;— now you hive left 
your voices, 190 

I have no further with you:”— was^mot this 
mockery? 

Sic. Why, either were you ignorant to see 
Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To yield your vmces? 

^Bru. Could you not have told him, 

As you were lesson’d, — when be had no power, 
But was a petty servant to the state, 

He was your enemy; ever spake against 
Your liberties, and the charters that you bear 
V the body of the weal;^ and now, arriving* 

A place of potency; and sway o’ the state, lOO 
If he should still malignantly remain 
Fast foe to the pl^beii, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves ? You should have said, 
Tliat as his worthy deeds did claim no less I 
Than what he stocnl for, so his gracious nature? 
Would think upon you for your voices, and > 
Translate*'* his malice towards you into love, ^ 
Stjiiiding your friendly lord. 

Sic. Thus to have said, 

As you were fore-advis’d, had touch’d^ his 
spirit 109^ 

And tried his inclination; from him pluck’d I 
Either his gracious promise, which you might, J 
.As cause had call’d you up, have held him to;j 
Or else it would liave gall’d his surly nature, i 

Which easily endures not article j 

Tying him to aught; so, putting him to rageA 
You should have ta’en th’ advantage of lus? 

choler, I 

And pass’d him unelected.] J 

Bru. Did you perceive 

He did solicit you in free contempt, 

When lie did need your loves; and do you think 
That his contempt shall not lie bruising to you. 
When he hath power to crush? [Why, had; 

your bodies 2llJ 

No heart^ among you? or had you tongues to] 
ciy 

Against the rectorahip of judgment?] 

Sic. Have you, 

Ere now, denied the asker? and now again. 

Of ^ him that did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your su’d-for tongues? 

> Weal, commonwealth. Arrhing, aniving at 

s TrandatSt tranaform. * Ttmch'd, tested. 

7 Heart, ct. i. 1. 120: **the counsellor heart.** * Of, on,. 




ACT II. Scen^ 3. 


C^ORIOLANUS, 


act III. Boene 1. 


Third (M. He not confiiTn^d ; we may 
Deny him yet 

Sec. Sec. And will deny him; 1 
Will have five hundred voices of that Mouiid. 
First Cit. 1 twice five hundred, and their 
friends to piece ^em. *220 

Bra. Get you hence instiintly; and tell those 
friends 

They Ve chose a consul that will from them take 
Their liberties; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking 
As therefore^ kept to do so. 

Sic. Let them iis.semble; 

And, on a safer judgment, ‘all revoke 
Your ignorant election: enforce'-^ his pride, 
And his old hate unto you : besides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed; 
^ How in his suithesconi’d you ; but your loves, 
) Thinking u|>on his services, took from you 23i 
^The apprehension of his present portfince,^ 

; Which most gibingly, ungravely, he did fashion 
.'After th’ inveterjitti hate he bears you. 

1 Bra. Lay 

- A fault on us, yoiu- tribunes; that we labour’d, 
/ No impediment between,* but that you must 
iCbst your election on him. 

^ Say you chose him 

More after our comimindment tiian jis guided 
By your own true affections; and that your 
minds, 

Pre-occupied with what you rather must do 
Tlian what you should, made you against the 
grain^ 24i 

To voice him consul: lay the fault on us. 

‘ Bru, Ay, spare us not. [[ Say we read lectures 
i to you, 

mow youngly he began to serve his countiy, 


How long continu’d ; and wdmt stock he springs > 

of.- " . . * ? 

The noble house o’ the Ik^rcians; from whence i 
came , i 

That Ancus Mardus, puma’s daiighteris son, 
Who, after gi’eat Hostilius, here was kingp J 
• Of the same house Publius and Quintus were, ^^ 
And [Censorinus,] nobly nam’d so, 25i ^ 

Twice being [by the people chosen] censor, | 
Was his great ancestor. ^ 

Sic. One thus (fesc^ded, ; 

That hath beside well in his person wrought ; 
To be set high in place, we did commend • 
To your remembrances; but you have found, ' 
Scaling^ his present bearing with his past, ; 
That our best water brought by conduits^ 
hither; ) 

Tliat he ’s your fixed enemy, and revoke : 

Your sudden approbation. ; 

Br?/.J Say you ne’er 6ad done ’t — 

Harj) on that still —but by our pu1j;ing on: 
And presently, when you have drawn your 
number, 2fii 

liei)air to the C,'a])itol. 

AB the Citizens. We will so: almost all 
Repent in their electiuiL [Exeunt, 

^Bra, Let them go on; 

Tliis mutiny were better put® in hazard, 

Than sUy, f«j8t doubt, for greater: ^ 

If, as his nature is, he full in rage 
With their refus?il, both observe and answeri 
Tlie vantage of his anger.] ( 

Sic. To the Capitol, come: 

We will be there before the stream o’ the 
jjeople; 269 

And this shall seem, as partly ’t is, their own. 
Which we have goaded onward. [Exmnt 


ACT 

SoENK I. Rom/e. A street. 

Comets. JEn^r CoRiOLANUS, Menenius, Comin* 
lus, Titus Lartius, Senators^ and Patricians. 

Cor. Tullus Aufidiu8,then,had made new head? 

I Therefore, for that purpose (redundant). 

* Bnforce, lay stresB upon. • Portanee, demeanour. 

^Noimpediwmihetmen, so that no impediment remained. 
40 


III. 

Lart. He had, my lord; and that it was 
which caus’d ^ 

Our swifter composition.® 

Cor. So, then, tbeVolsces stand but as at 

* Scaling, weighing. 

< This rmtiny were hetUr pal, It were better to put, dro. 
7 Observe andanstesr, wait for the opportunity and use It 
> Composition, coming to terms. 



AOS ItL J 9 o«m 1 . 


CORIOjLANUS. 




Beady, irhea time tiiall (nrompt them, to make 
»ad‘ , , 

Upon ’s again. f 

Cgm. Hiey’re worn, lord consul, so, 

Tha{ we sh%^ hardly our ages see 
Their banners wave again. 

< Chr, • [Saw you Aufidius? 

;; LaH. On safe-guard he came to me; and did 
( curse d 

4 Againgt the Yolsces, for they had so vilely 
1 Yielded the town: he is retir’d to Antium. 
j Cor, Spoke he of me? 

J Lart* • He did, luy lord. 

i Cor, How? what? 

\ hart. How often he had met you, sword to 
^ sword; 

fThat of all things upon the earth he hated 
^Your person most; that he would pawn his 
I fortunes 

jTo hopeless »estifeation,.so he might 
Be call’d jjmr vanquisher. 

Cor. At Ajitium lives he? 

Lart. At Autium. is 

Cor, I wish 1 had a cause to seek him there, 
oppose his hatred fully. Welcome home.] 

Enter SiciNius ami Bactus. 

Behold, these are the tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o’ the common qfouth. I do 
despise them ; 

For they do prank ^ them in authority, 
Against all noble sufferance.® , 

Sic. Pass no further. 

Cor, Ha! what is that? 

Bru, It will be dangerous to go on: no 
further. 

Cor, Wliat makes this change? 

Jfen, The matter? 

Ch?n. Hath he not pass’d the noble and the 
common? 29 

Bru, Cominius, no. 

Cor, Have I had children’s voices? 

Mret Bm, Tribunes, give way; he shall to 
the marlvt-place. 

Bru, The pec^le are incens’d against him. 

Stop, 

Or all will fall in broil] 


^ Inroad. * Pmnit, deck, dreaa up. 

« Ag^imeUwAlU beyond the bearing of the 

nobfUty. 


Cor, Are these youi ^ 

Must these have voices^ that can yi^ tfaM 
now, , 

And straight disclaim their tongu^?— What, 
are your offices? 

You being their mouths, why rule you not 
their teeth? 

Have you not set them on ? 

Meyi, Be calm, be calm. 

Cor, It is a purpos’d thing, and grows by 
plot, 

To curb the will of the nobility: 89 

[ Suffer ’t, and live with such as cannot rule \ 
Nor ever will be rul’d.] > 

Bru, • Clali ’t not a plot; 

The people cry you mock’d them; and of late, 
When com was given them gratis, you repin’d; 
Scandal’d* the suppliants for the people,— 
call’d them 

Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 

Cor Why, this w^as known before. 

Bni, Not to them all, 

Cor, Have you inform’d them sithence?^ 
Bra, How! I inform them! 

Cor, You ’re like to do such business. 

Bru, Not unlike, 

Each® way, to better yours. 

Cor, Why, then, should I be consul? By 
yond clouds, 50 

Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. 

[ Sic, You show too much of that 5 

For which the people stir: if you %li pass ^ 
To where you ’re bound, you must inquire your j 
way, 

Which you are out of, with a gentler ^irit; ; 
Or never be so noble as a consul, ) 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. ? 

Men. Let ’s be calm, 

Coni, The people are abus’d;^ set on. Tins' 
paltering* ? 

Becomes not Borne; nor has Ooriolanus . 59 ^ 

Deserv’d this so dishonour’d rub,® laid falsely; 
F the plain way of his merit. 

Cor, Tell me of com ! 5 

This wafiinyspeech,and I wiUspeakHjagain,— i 
Jfen, Not now, not now. { 

4 a^ndat'd, defamed. ^ Sithenee, (Oxtoe, 

« JTacfc, every. . 7 ilbue’d, decjieii^. , 

» Battering, trifling, » Jlu9, ; 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 


COJRIOLANUa 


• 4 

ACT in. Soi^e 1. 


First Sen. Not in this heat, sir, now. 
Cor. Now, as I live, I will. — My nobler 
friends, 

I crave their pardons: — 

^For the mutable, rank-scented many, let them 
('Hegard me asW do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves: I say again, 

I In soothing them, we nourish ’gainst our senate 
<The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition, 

\ Which we ourselves have plough’d for, sow’d, | 
and scatter’d, n | 

By mingling them with us, the honour’d num- I 
I ber; ! 

Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that • 
( Which they have given to beggars.] 

Men. Well, no more. 

[ First Sen. No more words, we beseech you.] 
Cor. How! no more! 

As for my country I have shed my blood, ; 
Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin wordst ill theirdecay against those measles, ; 
Which we disdain should tetter ^ us, yet sought ! 
The very way to catch them. I 

Bru. You speak o’ the people, | 

As if you were a god to punish, not 8i i 

A man of their infirmity. 

Sic. ’T were well 1 

We let the people know ’t. 1 

Men. What, what? his choler? j 

Cor. Choler! i 

Were I as patient as the midnight sleep. 

By Jove, ’t would be my mind! 

Sic. ^ It is a mind | 

Tliat shall remain a poison where it is, | 

Not poison any further. 

Cor. Shall remain! — 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark : 
you 

His absolute shall ” ? 

^ [ Com. ’T w’as from the canon.^ ; 

; Cor. « Shall”! i 

good, but most unwise patricians! why, 9i | 
^ You grave, but reckless 8enatoi*s,liave you thus 
$ Given Hydra here to choose an officer, 
jThat with his peremptory “ shall,” being but 
^The honi and noise o’ the monster, wants not 
< spirit 

1 that s Tetter^ to mark with a rash. 

< From the earum, contrary to rule, uneoneUtutional 
(sec i. 10. 26). 


' To say he ’ll tnm yoUr current in a ditch, ) 
And make your ebafinel his? If he^haveS 
power, • * * ? 

Then vail your ignorance; if none, awake > 

Your dangerous lenity. If you lype learifd, > 
Be not as common fools; if you are not, 400 j 
•Let them have cushions^by you. You are;> 
plebeians, i 

If they be senators: and they are no less, \ 
Wlien, lx)th your voices blended, the m-eafst^ 
taste * • 

Most palates theirs. They choose their magis' > 
trate; ^ 

And such a one as he, who puts his shall,” 
His popular shall,” against a graver bench 
Than ever frown’d in Greece. By Jove himself, J 
It makes the consuls base! and my soul aches ^ 
To know, when two authorities are up, ( 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion* 110^ 
May enter ’twixt the gap of botl^ and take ^ 
Hie one by th’ other.] • ^ 

Co 7 n. Well, — on to the market-place. 

Cor. Whoever gave tliat counsel, to give 
forth 

The corn o’ the store-house gratis, as ’t was us’d 
Sometime in Greece, — 

Men. Well, well, no more of that. 

Cor. Though there the people had more abso- 
lute power, — 

I say, they nourish’d disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the state. 

Bru. ^ Why, shall the people give 

One tliat speaks thus their voice? 

Cor. I ’ll give my reasons, 

More worthier than their voices, f 1 ^eyknow!> 
the corn 120^ 

Was not our recompense, resting well assur’d^ 
They ne’er did service for ’t: being press’d to^ 
the war, 

Even when the navel of the state was touch’d, 
They would not thread the gates:— this kind 
of service 

Did not deserve com gratis: being i’ the war, 
Tlieirmutiniesand revolts, wher^they sbow’d 
Most valour, spoke not for them: th’ accusation 
Which they haveoften made against the senate, 
All cause unborn, could never be the native^ 

Of oui* so frank donation. Well, what then? 
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1 CSot^te«jo», ruin. 



4CT m. Scene 1. 


COEIOLANUS. 


jUTT m. 9^ 1. 


jHow' shall this bosom multiplied digest m 
iThe senate’s couftji^?] ^Let deeds exfsress 
What ’s like to be thejf words: — “ We did re- 
quest it; 

We ore the gii^ater poll, jnd in true fear 
The; gave us our demands:”— thus we debase 
The natuas of our seats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears; which will in time 
Break ope the locks o’ the senate, and bring in 
Tlie cFoijfsJo peck the eagles. 

MenT Come, enough. 

Bru. Enough, with over-measure. 

Vor, No, take more: 

What may he sworn by, both divine and 
human, i4i 

Seal what I end withal!- This double wor- 
ship,^ — 

Where one part does disdain with cause, the 
other 

Insult without^ all reason; where gentry, title, 
wisdot% 

Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, — it must omit 
Keal necessities, and give way the while 
T unstable slightness: purpose so barr’d, it 
follows, 

Nothing is done to purpose. Therefore, be- 
seech you, — 149 

You that will be less fearful tban^discreet; 
That love the fundamental part of state 
More than you doubt tlie change on’t; that 
prefer • 

A noble life before a long, and wish 
To jump® a body with a dangerous physic 
That’s sure of death without it,— at once 
pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue; let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison: your dis- 
honour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity* which should become ’t; 

Not having the power to do the good it would, 
For th’ ill which doth control ’t. 

Bru. 9> »Has said enough. 

Sw. ’Has spoken like a traitor, and shall 
.^answer 162 

As traitors do. 


* dignity. s WiUioutt beyond. 

3 Jump, rl^» put to hazard. 

« InujfiHty, wholeness, singleness of purpose. 


Oor. Thou wretch, despite^ o’orwiielm 
. theel— 

What should the people do with these bald^ 
tribunes? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench: in a rebellion, 

'When what’s not meet, but what must be, 
was lavr, 



Cor. Hence, rotten thing! or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments.— (Act iii. 1. 179, ISO.) 


Then were they chosen: in a better hour. 

Let what is meet be said it must be meet,^ 
And throw their power i’ the dust. i7i 

Bru, Manifest treason! 

By:, This a consul? no. 

Bm, The aediles, ho! 

Enter an JSdile, 

Let him be apprehended. 
Bk, Go, call the people [Exit jSidtZe]:-— in 
whose name myself 

s Despite, contempt. « SM, emptr^haadad. 

7 is. let right become n^ght. 
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ACT III. Sceue 1. 


CX)EIOLANUS. 


Act in. Soeii« h 


Attach^ thee as a traitorous innovator, 

A foe to the public weal: obey, I chai^ thee, 
And follow to thine answer, 
j Cor, f Hence, old goat! 

j Sen. ami Fat. We ’ll surety him. 

< Com. Aged sir, hands oiF. 

< Cor. Hence, rotten thing! or] I shall shake * 

thy bones 

Out of thy garments. 

Help, ye citizens!] iso 

Enter a rabble of Citizens^ with the jEdilee. 

[ Men. On both sides more respect. 

Sk, Here ’s he that would take from you all 
your power. 

Bru. Seize him, oediles! 

Citizem. Down with him! down with him! 
Se^u Pat. i^c. Weapons, weapons, weapons! 

[They all hmtle about Coriotamig. 

'( Tribunes ! — Patricians ! — (.Citizens ! — What, 

< ho! — 

j Siciiii us ! —Brutus ! — Coriolauus ! —Cl tizens ! — 

^ Peace, peace, jieacel— Stay, hold, jieace! 
i Men.. What is about to be? — I’m out of 
) breatli; 

JConfusiou^’s near; I cannot speak.— You, tri- 
; bunes, 190 

J Speak to the people: — Coriolaniis, patience: - 
J Speak, good Sicinius. 

\ Sic. Hear me, people; peace! 

} Citizens. Let’s hear our tribune: peace! — j 
Speak, speak, speak 


^ 8 k* Wou are at point to lose® your liberties: 
<Marciu 8 would have all from you; Marcius, 
f Whom late you have nam’d for consul. 

] Men. Fie, fie, fie! 

^This is the way to kindle, not to quench. 

^ First Sen. T’ unbuild the city, and to lay all 
flat. 

I Sk. What is tlie city but the people? 

) Citizens. Tine, 

^The people are the city. 200 

I Bru. By the consent of all, we were establish’d 
I The people’s magistratt'a. 

Citizens. You so remain. 

Mm. And so are like to do. 

Com. Tliat is the way to lay the city flat; 


1 AttacJi^ arrest * Om/vsion, ruin. 

^ At point to losot at the point of losing. 


To bring the roof to the louhdatioh, 

And bury all, whicli yet dwt^qtly ranges,* 

In heaps and piles of i^^n. J 
Sk. This* deseryes/ieath. 

Bru. Or let us sbyid to our saithonty, 208 
Or let US lose it — We do here pronounce^ 
Upon the part 0’ the people, in whose power 
We were electeil theirs, Marcius is worthy 
Of present® death. 

Sk. Therefore lay hoi^ of hint; 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and ftoirf thence 
Into destruction cast him. 

C ^iles, seize him! j 
C'itizeni. Yield, Marcius, yield! j 

Men. Hear me one word: I 

Beseech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. } 
./Ed. Peace, peace! J 

Men. [To Brutus] Be that you seem, truly; 
3'our country’s friend, ; 

And temperately proceed to what you would • 
Thus violently redress. ^ ‘ ^ 

SriL Sir, those cold ways, - 

Tliat seem like prudent helps, are very poison- 
tuis 221 i 

Where the disease is violent. — Lay hands upon 
him, I 

And liear him to the rock.] 5 

Ciw. No, I ’ll die here, 

c [Drawing hk stvord. 

[There’s some among you have beheld me. 
fighting: 

Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen \ 
me.] i 

Men. Down with that sword! — Tribunes, 
withdraw awhile. 

Bru. Lay hands upon him. 

Men. Help Marcius, help. 

You that be noble; help him, young and old! 
Citizens. Down with him! down with him! 
[In this mutiny ths Tribvms^ theJEdUes^ 
ami the People are heat in. 

Men. Go, get you to your house; be gone, 
away! 290 

All will be naught else, 

Sec. Sen. Get you gone. 


Cor. 


Stand fast; 


We have as many friends as enemies. 

* Visttfietlp tangm. stfuidi each fuirt In Itl iklace. 

* T'Ais. what has taken place. 

* iaataiit. 


' III. Scene 1. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT IlL Soene 1. 


Men. Shall it be put to that? 

FiretfSen, ^ ^ * The gods forbid!— 

\ I prithee, noble friend^^home to thy house; 
Leave tis to cure this cause. 

Men. t For^’tis a sore upon us, 
Youecannot tent^ yourself; be gone, l)e8eech 
you. • 

I Ckm. Come, sir, aloug with us. 

[ Cor. I would they were barbarians, as they 

' I ThougR in Rome litter’d ; not Boimtns, as they 
are not, 239 

'{Tliough calv’d i’ the jmrcli o’ the Cajutol — ] 
Men. Be gone; 

Put not your worthy lage into your tongue; 
One time wiU owe another. 

Cor. On fair ground 

T could beat forty of them. 

; [ Men. 1 could myself 

^Take uj)'^ a brace o’ the best of them; yeji, the 
I two tri\|uues. 

Com. But now ’t is odds beyond arithmetic; 
And manhood is call’d foolery, when it stands 
Against a falling fabric,— Will you hence, 
'Before the tag** I'eturii? whose rage doth rend 
Like intmnipted watei's, and o’erbear 240 
What they are us’d tc» bear. 

Men. Pray yon, be gone; 

' I ’ll try whether my old wit be in^request 
5 With those that have but little: this must be 
; patch’d 

^ With cloth of any colour. ' ^ 

( Com. Nay, come away. 

\ [Mweunt Coriolanus, Comudne, and others. 

] First Pat. This man has marr’d his fortune. 

' Me^u His nature is too noble for the world; 
;He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
^Or Jove for*s power to thunder. His heart’s 
; his mouth: 

i What his breast forges, that his tongue must 
; vent; 

' And, being angry, does forget that ever 26 O 
' He heard the name of death. — [ J noise within. 

I Here ’s goodly irork I 

Sec. Pat. I would they were a-bed! 

Men. I would they were in Tiber! What,* 

\ the vengeance, 

{Gould he not speak ’em fair? 

1 Ttna, probe (see I 9. 81). * Take up, light. 

3 tfig^rag. 4 What, why. 


Pe-entin'hnvTVsmdBimmvBfUnthtAerabbk. ^ 

Sic. Where is this viper, ; 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himself ? 3 
Men. You worthy tribunes,— 

• Sic. He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian 

rock 

With rigorous hands; he hath resisted law, 
And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 
Than the severity of the ])ublic power, m 
Wh'ch he so sets at naught 
First Cit. He shall well know 

The noble tribunes are the people’s mouths, 
And we their hands. » 

I Citisem. He shall, sure on ’t 

I Men. Sir, sir,— 

Sic. Peace! 

I Men. I>() not cry havoc, where you should 
but hunt 

, With modest wairaiit 

Sic. Sir, how comes ’t that you 

Have hol]> to make this rescue? 

• Men. Hear me speak: — 

As I do know the consul’s worthiness, 

So can I name his faults, — 

*VfV. Consull— wliat consul? 

Men. The ctiiwtil Coriolanus. 

JJnf. He consul! 

I Cithern. No, no, no, no, no. 281 

I Men. Tf, by the tribunes’ leave, and yours, 

good people, 

' I may be heard, I ’d crave a word or Jjwo; 

The which shall turn you to no further barm 
Than so much loss of time. 

t Sic. Speak briefly, then ; > 

For we are peremptory to dispatch I 

This viperous traitor: to eject him hence ^ 
Were but one^ danger; and to keep him here,» 
Our certain death ; thei'efore it is decreed i 
He dies to-night. i 

I Me)i. Now the good gods forbid ( 

That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 
Towards her deserved children is enroll’d c 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam \ 

I Should now eat up her own! | 

Sic. He ’s a disease that must be cut awaj« 1 
I Men. 0, he ’s a limb that has but a disease;* 

3 Ons, one constant. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 


COEIOLANUS. 


ACT 111. Soepe 3. 


Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, easy. 397 
What has he done to Home that’s worthy 
death? 

Killing our enemies, the blood he Imth lost— 
Which, 1 dare vouch, is more than that he hath, 
I By many an ounce— he dropp’d it for his coun- 
try; 

And what is left, to lose it by his country, 

^ Were to us all, that do’t and suffer it, 

'A brand to th* end o’ the world, 
j Sic, This is clean kam.^ 

i Bm, Merely® awry: when he did love his 
I country, 

; It honour’d him. 

/ Mm, The service of the foot 

/Being once gangren’d, is not then respected 
,'For what before it was.] 

Bru, We ’ll hear no more. — 

Pursue him to his house, and pluck him thence; 
Lest his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. 

Meti. One woi‘d more, one word. 

\ [[ This tiger-footed rage, wlien it shall find 312 
/ The barm of unscann’d^ swiftness, will, too late, 
^Tie leaden pounds to ’s heels.] Proceed by 
process; 

Ijest parties — as he is belov’d— break out, 
And sack great Borne witli Homans. 

Brv., If it were so, — 

Sic, What do ye talk? 

Have we not had a taste of his obedience? 
Our sediles smote? ourselves resisted? — Come, — 
J/e/ijiConsider this:— he has been bred i’ the 
wars 320 

Since he could draw a sword, and is ill school’d 
In bolted^ language; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. Give me leave, 
I ’ll go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form, — 
In peace, — to his utmost peril. 

^ ^ First Sen, Noble tribunes, 

^It is the humane way: the other course 
(Will prove too bloody; and the end of it 
< Unknown to the beginning.] 

Sic, Noble Menenius, 

Be you, then, as the people’s officer. — sso 

£ Masters, lay down your weapons. 

1 dean kam, quite distorted, 
s 2[erely, absolutely. 

> Uneeann'd, inconsiderate. * Bolted^ sifted. 

4 ^ 


Brtt, ^ fek) not homa.'S 

AVc.] Meet on the markei^pkc^^Well) 
attend you there 8.32 

Where, if you bring not Marcius^ w^ll pro- 
ceed • • 

In our first way. * 

Men, I’ll bring hlhi to yoh .— £[^0 the'. 
Senators] Let me j 

Desire your company: he must come, or what> 
Is worst will follow. • " . • ^ 

First Sen. Pray you, let us to him.]) 

Scene II. ..^^1 room in Coriolanv£s koym. 

Enter (Joriolanus and Patricians, 

Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears; pre- 
sent me 

Death on the wheel or at wild horses’ heels; 

Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeflm rock^ 

That the precipitation might down stotdi 
Below the beam of sight; yet will I still - - 
Be thus to them. 

^First Pat. You do the nobler. ^ 

* ('’(w.] I muse my mother 
Does not approve me further, £who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats, to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yaw n, be still, andwokider, 
When one but of my ordinance stood up is 
To speak of peace or war. ] 

• ' 

Enter Volumnia. V 

£ I talk of you:] 

Why did you wish me milder? would you havie 

me 

False to my nature? Rather say, I play 
The man I am. 

Vol, 0, sir, sir, sir, 

I would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out 
Cor, Let go. 

Vol, You might have been enough the man 
. you are, • 

With striving less to be so: lesser had been 
The thwartings of your dispositicm, if ^ 2i 
You had not sliow’d them how ye were dispos’d 
Ere they lack’d power to cross you. 

Cor, Let them hang. 

Vol, Ay, and bum too. 



ACT III Soette 2. 


CORIOLANUS. 


act m Bmt 1 


Enter Mekenitts ^nd Senators, 

• ^ ^ 

Men, Cme, come, Ve been too rough, 
eomeihing too ro^gh; 

You iimst retgru and niejid it. 

C first Sen, Tliere ’s no remedy; 

Unless,^ by not so dokig, our good city 
Cleave in tlie midst, and perish. ^ 

Vol, Pray, lie ooiiiiseird: 

1 have a heart as little apt^ as youi-s, 29 
But yA alirain that leiids iiiy use of anger 
To better vantage. 

Men. Well said, noble woman! 

Before he should thus stoop to th’ herd, but 
that 

The violent fit o* the time ( ra\ es it as ])hysic 
For the whole state, I ’d put mine iinnour on, 
Which I can scarcely bear. 

Cor. What must- 1 do’ 

Men, Return to the tribunes. 

Cor* • Well, what then' what then’ 
Mm. Repent what you have spok(‘. 

Cor, For them’— I cannot do it to the gods; 
Must I, then, do’t to them' 

IW. You are to(» absolute; 

Ttiough therein you can nevei be too n<»ble, 
But when extremities speak. I \ e heard } ou 
say, 41 

Honour and policy, like unsever’d friends, 
r the war do grow together, giant tluit, and 
tell me, 

In peace what each of them by th' otlier lose, 
That they combine not there. 

Cor, Tush, tush! 

Men* A good demand. 

£ Vol, If it be honour in your wars to seem 
The same you are not, — which, for your best 
^ ends, 

^ You adopt your policy, — how is it less or worse, 
^That it hold compauKUishi]) in peace 
$ With honour, as in war; since that to both 50 
It stands in like request?^ 

Cor* Why force® you tliis? 

Voh Becaussithat now it lies you ou to speak 
To the people; not by your own instruction, 
No^ by the matter which your heart prompts 
y<>u, 

But with such words that are but roted in 

1 CTnlem (you are content that) 

> teachable. s Force, urge (see ii a 227) 


Your tongue, though but bastards, and syl* 
lables 

Of no allowance^ to your bosom’s truth* 

Now, this no more dishonours yon at all 
Tlian to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which else would put you to your fortune, and 
*The hazard of much blood. ai 

I would dissemble with iqy nature, where 
My fortunes and my friends at slake requir’d 
I should do so in honour: [ I am, in this, ^ 
Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles;^ 
And you wiU rather show our general louts \ 
How } ou can frown than spend a fawn upon 
’em, 

For the inheritance of their loves, and safe- 
gun nl I 

Of what that waut° might ruin. < 

Mm, Noble lady 1— , 

Come, go with us; speak fair: you may salve) 
so, 70 i 

Not® what is dangerous present, but the loss ) 
Of what IS past. ) 

I oZ.] I prithee now, my son, \ 

Go to them, twith this boiuiet in thy hand; S 
And thus far having stretch’d ii, — tliere l)e> 
with them, - ) 

Tliy knee bussing ^ the stones,— for in such< 

business ^ 

Action is eloquence, and tli’ eyes of th’ ignorant j 
More learned than the ears, — waving thy head, / 
Which often, thus, correcting thy stout® heart, i 
Now humble as the ripest mulberry 79^ 

That will now hold the handling, — say them, ^ \ 
Thou art their soldier, and, being bred in broils, v 
Hast not the soft way which, thou dost confess, 
Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim, 

In asking their good loves; but tliou wilt frame 
Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 
As thou hast power and jierson. 

Men, This but done, 

Even as she speaks, why, their hearts were 
yours; 

For they have pardons, being ask’d, as free 
As words to little puqiose. 

Vol, [Prithee now, ) 

Go, and be rul’d: although I know thou liadat » 
rather 90 1 

4 0/ 710 aUouwnce, not acknowledged by. 

4 That vfant, the want of their loves • Kot, not only 

sr 
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act ITI. Scene 2, 


CX)RIOIANm 


ACT 111. Scene Sf. 


JFoUow thine enemy in a fiery gulf 
/Than flatter him in a bower.] — Here is Comi- 
niiia 


Enter Cominius. 


Com, I Ve been i’ the market-place; and, 
sir, 't is fit 



Vol. Prithee now, 

Go, and be rul’d -(Act iil. 3. 8P, »0.) 


You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By«alnmess or by absence: all ’s in anger. 
Men, Only fair speech. 

C<m, I think ’t will serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirit. 

; Vd, He must, and will. — 

Prithee now, say you will, and go about it. 
Cor, Must I go show them my unbarb’d ^ 
sconce?® must I 99 

With my base tongue give to my noble heart 

i tTfibarb’d, unarmed. 

3 SmTwe, a contemptiiauB word for head. 
m- 48 


A lie that it must bear? Well, I will do 't: 
Yet, were there but this single plot tojose^ 
This mould of Marciu^, thly*to dust should 
grind it, ^ 

And thi*ow ’t against the wind.— To th^^isiar- 
ket-place!-» • 

You Ve put me now to suph a part, whichuever 
I shall discharge® to the life. > " 

Com, Come, come, we ’ll prompt^ you. 
Vol, 1 prithee now, sweet son,— as tl^^lk hast 
said 

My praises made thee first a soldier, lis, 

To have my praise for this, periorm a part 
Thou hast not done before. 

Cor, Wdl, I must do’t: 

Away, my dis)>osition, and possess me m 
Some harlot’s spirit! my throat of war be 
turn’d, 

Which quired* with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep! [the smiles of knayes,' 
Tent’* in my cheeks; and schoolboys’ tears take j 
up 

The glasses of my sight I ] a beggar’s tongue { 
Make motion through my lips; and my arm’d 
knees, 

Who bow’d but in my stimip, bend like his 
That liatU receiv’d .'Ui alms! — I will not do’t; 
Lest I surcease*^ to honour mine own truth, 
And by my \)o<iy’s action teach my mind 122 
A most inlierent baseitess. 

Vol, At thy choice, then: 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour 
Tlian thou of them. Come all to ruin: let 
, Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 
; Thy dangerous stoutness; for I mock at death 
I With as big heart as thou. Do as thoiHist. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck’dst it 
I from me; 129 

' But owe’^ thy pride thyself. 

Cor, Pray, be content; 

! Mother, I ’m going to the market-place; 

Chide me no more. I’ll mountebank their 
loves, ^ 

; Cog® tlieir hearts from them, and come home 
belov’d 

I , Of all the trades in Rome. Ijook, I am gofl^g: 

0 JHMharffe, perform, '^^ired, vsed to tuunDonise with. 

6 Tent, camp. « Sutdetue, cease. 

» Owe, own. ® (^eai 



OOBIOLANUS. ACTUlflMfta. 


Ccmmendiiie toniyii^e* I’ll return coubuI; 
Or nerer truBt to whftt wy tongue can do 
V the way of flatifeiy further. 

VoL • Do your will [Eseit. 

itofc. Away! the tribunes do attend you; 
jiunn yourself • 

To mildly; for they are prepar’d 

With accusations, as^ hear, more strong 140 
Than are upon you yet. 

Cof* The word is “mildly:”— piuy you, let 

Let them accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour. 

Men, Ay, but mildly. 

Cor, Well, mildly be it, then,— mildly! 

[Exeunt, 


Scene III. The same. The Forum, 


Enter Sicinius and Brutus. * 

Beu, In this point charge him home, — that 
he af9cts^ 

Tyrannical power: if he evade us tliere, 
Enforce him with his envy to the people; 

And that the spoil got on^ the Antiates 
Was ne’er distributed. 


Enter an jEdUe, 


^What, will he come? 

^ jEd. He s coming. * 

^ Bru, Ilow accompanied? 

uEd, With old Menenius, and those senators 
< That always favour’d him. * 

^ Sic. Have you a catalogue 

'Of all the voices that we have procur’d, 

!Set down by the poll? 

I JSU. I have; ’t is ready lo 

! Sic. Have you collected them by tribes? 

> Md, I have. 

$ Sic. Assemble presently^ the people hither: 
f And when they hear me say, “ It shall be so 
?r th^ right and strength o’ the commons,” be 
? it either 


j If I say finf, ciy “Fine,”— if death, cry 
J “Death;” 

llntfisting on the old prerogative, 


^ 1 AfeetM, simi si > on, won from. 

> PresenUy, Inttsntiy, 

VOL. ZII. 


And power i’ the truth o’ the cause.* 
jEd. 1 shall inform them. 

Bm, And when such time they have begun 

to cry, 

Let them not cease, but with a din confus’d 
Enforce the present execution n 

Of what we chance to sentence. 
jEd, Very well 

Sic, Make them be strong, and ready for 
this hint, 

When we shall hap to give ’t them.]] 

Bru, []Go about it — [Exit JSdiU.^ 

Put him to choler straight: he hath been us’d 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction; being once chaf’d, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance; then he speaks 
What ’s in his heart; and that is there which 
looks m 

With us® to break his neck. 

Sic. Well, here he comes. 

Enter Ooriolanus, Menenius, Cominius, 
SenatorSy and Patricians, 

Men, Calmly, I do beseech you. 

Cor, [Ay, as an ostler, that for the poorest ( 
piece < 

Will bear the knave by the volume.*] — ^Thej 
honour’d gods 

Keep Home in safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men! plant loveamong’al 
Throng our large temples with the showed of 
peace, 

And not our streets with war! 

First Sen. Am€n, amen. 

Me7i. A noble wish. 

Etiter J[jEdiley wtf4] Citizens. 

Sic. Draw near, ye people. 

[^^d. List to your tribunes; audience! pqace, 

1 say! 40 

Cor, First, hear me speak. 

Both Tri, Well, say.— Peace, hol]^ 

Cor. Sliall I be charg’d no further than this 
present? 

Must all determine* here? 


« Afid (placing) pmtr € the truth o* the cause, i e. tmt* 
log to the Justice of the cause. 

< looks ivith us, is likely with our help. 

• Bear the knave by the vohme, bear Tolumeaof hhuie. 
7 8howt, pageaata. » XTsUrmitns^ epil 

49 a 191 
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ACT in. Soeue 3. 


COEIOLANUS. 


.4or ilLfiomA: 


Sic, 1 do demand. 

If you submit you to the people’s voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure^ for such faults 
As shall be proved upon you ? 

Cor, I *m content 

Mm, Lo, citizens, he says he is content: 

The wai‘like service he lias done, consider; 

think 49 

Upon the wounds his body bears, which show 
like graves i’ the holy churchyard. 

Cor, Scratches with briers, 

[[ Scars to move laughter only. 

/ Mm, Consider further, 

^That when he speaks not like a citizen, 

< You find him like a soldier: do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious sounds. 

But, as I say, such as become a soldier. 
Bather than envy you. 

Com, Well, well, no more. 

Cor,2 What is the matter, 

That being pass’d for consul with full voice, 

I ’m so dishonour’d, that the very hour 60 
You take it off again? 

Sic. Answer to us. 

Cor, Say, then: ’tis true, I ought so. 

Sic, We chai'ge yon, that you have contriv’d* 
to take 

From Rome all season’d* office, and to wind* 
Yourself into a power tyrannical; 

For which you are a traitor to the people. 

Cor, How! traitor! 

Mm, Nay, temperately; your promise. 
Cor, 15ie fires i’ the lowest hell fold-in the 
people! 68 

Gallme their traitor! — Thou injurious* tribune! 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths. 
In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say 
“ lliou liest” unto thee with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

Sic, Mark you this, people? 

Citizens, To the rock, to the rock with him! 
Sk, Peace! 

We need not put new matter to his charge: 
What you have seen him do, and heard him 
speak, 

1 Censure, gentence. s Centriv^d, tsonspired. 

s Seasoned (by time). « Wind, inidauate. 

* hnjuriout^ InBoleni 


[Beating your officers, Gursmg yourselves 
Opposing laws with strokes, aiid ham ^e^ng 
Those whose great powgr nftist tiy him; evett 
this, ^ , 8^ 

So criminal, and in such capital kind, 3 * 
Deserves th’ extremdbt death. ^ 

Bru, ^ But once he 

Serv’d well for Borne, — 

Cor, What do you prate of service? 

Bru, I talk of that that know it 
Cor. You? • , *’ 

Men, Is this the promise that you made 
your mother? 

Com, Know, I pray you, — 

Cor, I ’ll know no further: 

Let tliem pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 89 
But with a grain a day, — I would not buy 
Their m&cy at the price of one fair word; 

Nor check my courage for whal^they can give, 
To have ’t with saying “ Good morrow.’t « 

Sic, For that he has, 

As much as in him lies, from time to time 
Envied against* the people, seeking means 
To pluck away their power; as^ now at last 
Given hostile strokes, and that not* in the 
presence 

Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 
That do distribute it; — in the name o’ the 
people, ^ 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we, loo 
Even from this instant, banish him our city; 

[ In perfl of precipitation ^ ] 

From off the rock Tarpeian, never more ? 

To enter our Roman gates: i’thepeople’s name, ] 
I say it shall be so. > 

Citizens, It shall be so, > 

It shall be so; let him away: he’s banish’d, > 
And it shall be so.] [ 

Com, Hear me, my masters and my common 
friends, — 

He’s sentenc’d; no more hearing. 
Com, Let me speak: 

I have been consul, and can show for JElome 
Her enemies’ marks upon me. I do love lu 
My country’s good with a respect more tender, 
More holy, and profound, than mine own life, 

« JSnvied against, tbown hatred to. 

T As, so that he bai. 

• not only. 
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' ACLJn. Bom 8. 


OORIOIiANUa 


ACT 1?. 0cm 1* 


My dear wife’s estimate,^ her womb’s increase, 
And (reasare of my loins; then if 1 would 
Speak that,^ * • 

Sic. We know fonr drift: — speak what 

jS^, There ’s no more to be said, but he is 
^ banish’a, * 

As enemy to the pc^pple and his country: 

It shall he so. 

OUizens. It shall be so, it shall be so. 

Car. You common cry ^ of curs! whose breath 
I hate 120 

As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves 1 
prize 

As the dead carcasses of unbuned men 
Tliat do corrupt my air, — I banish you; 

And here remain with your uncertainty^ 

Let every feeble rumour shake youi hearts' 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair' Have the jiower still 
To banish yo^r defenders; till at length 
Y4 )ui* Ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 


Making but reaeiTation of yourselves, no 
Still your own foes, deliver you, as most 
Abated^ captives, to some nation 
That won you without blowsl Despising, 

For you, the city, thus 1 turn my back; 

There is a world elsewhere. 

[Exeunt [[ CoriolanuB^ ComniuBy Menr 
Semtorsy and Patrieians. 
JEd. The people’s enemy is gone, is gone! 
Citizene. Our enemy is Imish’dl he is gone 
Hoo' hoo! 

[Shoutingy and throwing wp their caps. 
Sw. (io, see him out at gates, and follow 
him, i 

As he hath follow’d you, with all despite; ] 
Give him deserv’d vexation. Let a guard ^ 
Attend us through the city. 141 S 

CiUzemt. Cbme, come, let’s see him out at^ 


gates; come; — S 

The gods preserve our noble tribunes! — come. > 

[E.veunt.2^ 


ACT 

<J[ Scene I. Rome. Befoi*e a gate of the icty. 

CORIOLANUS, VolUMNIA, ViR( 4IL1A, 
j Mmnenius, Gominius, Vw/W young 
^ Patrievam. 

^ Car. C'ome, leave your tears; a b^ef fare- 
well:— the beast 

! With many heads butts me away. - Nay, 
mother, 

Where is your ancient courage i you were us’d 
jTo say extremity was the trier of spirits; 

\That common chances common men could 
j liear; 

< Tliat, when the sea was calm, aU boats alike 
^ Show’d maetersliip in floating; fortune’s blows, 
^When most struck home, being gentle 
\ wounded,^ craves 
^ A noble cunugig: you were us’d to load me 
5 With precepts that would make invincible 
I The heart that conn’d them. ii 

1 BithmaU, worth 

> Cry, the name for a pack of honuds 
a Abated, httmillated* down-trodden. 

* Being gentle wounded, to bear gently when wounded. 


IV. 

Yxr. 0 heavens' 0 heavens' 

Cor. Nay, I piithee, woman, — 

Vol Now the red pestilence strike all trades 
in Borne, 

And occupations perish! 

Cor. What, what, what! 

I shall be lov’d when I am lackj^- Nay, 
mother, 

Besiime that spirit, when you were wont to say, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 

Six of his labours you ’d have done, and sav’d 
Your husband so much sweat. — Comiuius, 
Droop not ; adieu. — Farewell, my wife, — my 
mother: 20 

I ’ll do well yet. — ^Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thine eyes. — My sometime 
general, 

1 ’ve seen thee stem, and thou hast oft beheld^ 
Heart -hardening spectacles; tell these sads 
women, I 

’T is fond^ to wail inevitable strokes, S 


< Fond, <as)fooliih. 
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ACT IV* Soone L 


OOEIOLANUS. 


AdT IV. 8o«de 2.* 


As ’t is to laugh at ^em.— My mother, you wot 
well 

My hazards still have been your solace: and 
Believe *t not lightly,— though I go alone, 
^Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen so 

< Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than seen, — 
I your son 

^ Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous^ baits and practice.^ 

Vol. . My first® son, 

Whither wilt thou go? Take good Cominius 
With thee awhile: determine on some course, 
^More than a wild exposture to each chance 
^That starts i’ the way before thee. 

Cor, 0 the gods! 

CoTO, 1 ’ll follow thee a month, devise with 
thee 

Where thou shalt rest, that thou mayst hear 
of us, 30 

And we of thee: so, if the time thrust forth 
A cause for tliy repeal,* we shall not send 
O’er the vast world to seek a single man; 

And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
I’ th’ absence of the needer.^ 

Cor, Fare ye well: 

Thou’st years upon thee; and thou art too 
full 

JOf the wars’ surfeits, to go rove with one 
/That’s yet unbruis’d: bring me but out at 
j gate.— 

/Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, 
/ and 

I My frien(is of noble touch;® when I am forth, 
/ Bid me farewell, and smile. 1 pray you, come. 
? While I remain above the ground, you shall 
/Hear from me still; and never of me aught 
/But what is like me formerly. 

< Jfen. lhat’s worthily 

(As any ear can hear. — Come, let ’s not weep. — 
/If I could shake off but one seven years 
^From these old arms and legs, by the good 

> gods, 

^’I’d with thee every foot. 

Cor. Give me thy hand: — 

^Come. [ExeuiU. 

1 CauUVmt crafty* ® Praeticef conspiracy. 

• FirH, flnt-liorn. * lUpeal, recalL 

> Tha needer, him who Ib in wont of it, whose advantage 

ttu. 

* Of noble touch, of proved nohlllty. 


Scene II. The mme, A etreet near the gate. 

Enter Siomns, BRxrfrs, and an JSdUe. 

Bk. Bid them all home; he ’s gcfue, and Ve ’ll 
no further." 

The nobility are vex'd, whom we see have nded \ 
In his behalf. I 

Bru. Now we have shown our power, ^ 
Let us seem humbler after it is done l 

Than when it was a-doing. ^ c 

Sic. Bid them home: 

Say their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand ill their ancient strength. i 

Bru. Dismiss them home. [Exit JSdile,\ 
Here comes his mother. \ 

Sic. Let ’s not meet her. ^ 

Bru. Whyn 

Sic. They say she ’s mad. I 

Bru. They have ta’en note of us : keep on ^ 
your way. * 


Enter Volumnia, Viroilia, and Mekenius. > 

Vol. 0, ye’re well met: the hoarded plague^ 
o’ the gods, I 

Eequite your love! > 

Men. Peace, peace; be not so loud, f 

Vol. If that I could for weejiing, you should ; 
hear,— , / 

Nay, and you shall hear some. — [To BrviU9\\ 
Will you be gone? 

Vir. [To Siciniue] You shall stay too: I^ 
would I had the power > 

To say so to my husband. / 

Sic. Are you mankind ? ' 

Vol. Ay, fool; is that a shame?— Note but/ 
this fooL— J 

W^ not a man my father? Hadst thou forship ' 
To banish him that struck more blows for^J 
Borne i 

Than thou hast spoken words?— ] 

Sic. 0 blessed heavens! J 

Vol. More noble blows than ever thou wise^ 
words; • ill 

And for Home’s good. — I ’ll tell thee what;-^^ 
yet go:— 

Nay, butthoushaltstay too:— Iwoaldmyim 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before hiit^ 

His good sword in his hand. 

Sic. What t^iit 



JkCS IV. Soinid 2. 


CX)EIOLANtJS. 


ACT ly. aoMH A 


i Vit, What thenl 

Se Boake an |nd of thj posterity. 

Vd. Bastards ai^ all.— 

Go<^ man^ the wounds that he does bear for 
^ Eomeb « 

< Come, come, peace. 

i Sic. I would he liad continu’d to his country* 
^ As he began, and not unknit himself si 
^Tbe noble knot he made. 

Bru, I v/ould he had. 

I yhl. I would he had!” ’T was you incens’d 
^ the rabble; — 

iCats, that can judge as fitly of his worth 
^ As 1 can of those mysteries which heaven 
jWill not have earth to know. 

^ Bra, Pray, let us go. 

) VoL Now, pray, sir, get you gone: 

^You’ve done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear 
^ this: — 

f As far as dcAh the CJapitol exceed 39 

^ The meanest house in Rome, so fjir my son, — 
tThis lady’s husband here, this, do you see, — 
j Whom you have banish’d, does exceed you all. 

^ Bra. Well, well, we ’ll leave you. 

V Sic. Why stay we to be baited 

With^ one that wants her wits? 
h Vol. Take my prayers with you. — 

< [Exeunt I'rihuTies. 

/ 1 would the gods liad nothing #jlse to do 
iBut to confirm my curses! Could I meet ’em 
(But once a-day, it would unclog my heart 
^Of what lies heavy to’t. , 

Men. You ’ve told them home;* 

And, by my troth, you’ve cause. You ’ll sup 
with me? 49 

Vol. Anger’s my meat; I sup upon myself, 
And so shall starve with feeding. — Come, 

^ let ’s go: 

^ Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 
l^lu anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 

^ Men. Fie, fie, fie! [Exeunt. 

I ScEKa III. A highway between Bx>me and 
] # ArUiwm. 


Enter a Roman and a VoUce, meeting. 

^Ram. 1 know you well, sir, and you know 
ime: your name, I think, is Adrian: 


VoU. It is 80^ sir; truly, I have 
Rom. 1 am a Boman; and. my serves 
as you are, against ’em: know you me yett 
VoU. Nicanor? no. \ 

Rom. The same, sir. \ 

VoU. You had more beard when I 
you; but your favour® is well appear’d 



Vols. You will be welcome with thii intelligeSee, Nicanor. 


-(Activ.3.3ft,n.) 

your tongue. What’s the news in Bome?V 
I have a note from the Volscian state, to find) 
you out there : you have well saved me a day’s] 
journey. ' . 

Rom. There hath been in Rome strange in- 
surrections; the people against the senators, 
patricians, and nobles. 

VoU. Hath been! is it ended, tlien? Our 
state thinks not so: they are in a most war- 
like preparation, and hope to come upon them 
in the heat of their division. 1^9 

Rom. The main blaze of it is past, but a 
small thing would make it fiaino again; for 


1 WWi, by. 


> Seme (aee L 4. i 


> Favour, face. 
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AOT IV, Scene 3. 


CORIOLANUS. 


ACT IV. Beene 5. 


the nobles receive so to heart the banishment 
of that worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a 
ripe aptness to take all power from the people, 
and to pluck from them their tribunes for ever. 
This lies glowing, I can tell you, and is almost 
mature for the violent breaking out. 
i Vols. Coriolanus banish’d I 
) Itom. Banish’d, sir. 29 

) Vols, You will be welcome with this in- 
?telligence, Nicanor. 

; Itom. The day serves well for them now. 
Jl liave heard it said, the fittest time to coiTupt 
iSL man’s wife is when she ’s fallen out with her 
hmsband. Your noble Tullus Aufidius will 
I appear well in these wars, his great opposer, 
^C>oriolanus, being now in no request of his 
^countiy. 

Voh. He cannot choose. I am most fortu- 
nate thus acHjidentilly to encounter you: you 
have ended my business, and I will menily 
accompany you home. 

Jioni. I sliall, between this and supper, tell 
Jyou most strange things from Rome; all tend- 
Jing to the good of their advei-saries. Have 
fyou an army ready, say you ? 
i Vols. A most royal one; the centurions and 
> their charges, distinctly billeted, already in 
>the entertainment,^ and to be on foot at an 
? hour's warning. so 

/ Rom. I am joyful to hear of their readiness, 
^and am the man, 1 think, that shall set them 
^in present action. So, sir, heartily well met. 
^and most glad of your company. 

^ Vols. You take my part from me, sir; I 
have the most cause to be glad of yours. 

itom. Well, let us go together. [ExeurU. 


Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with^ 
stones, f • 

In puny battle slay me. 

Enter a Cvtmn. ^ ® 

c ^ 

Save you, sir. 

Vit. And you. 

Cor. Direct me, if it be your will, 

Where great Aufidius lies: is he in Antium? 
Cit. He is, and feasts the nobles of the 
state ^ 

At his house this night. 

Cor. Which is his house, beseech you? 
Cit. This, here, before you. 

Cor, Tliank you, sir: farewell. 

[Exit Citizen. 

0 world, thy slippery turns! Friends now fast 
sworn, 12 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heari, 
Whose hours, whose bed, wIiosHj meal, and 
exercise, ‘ 

Are stilP together, who twin, as ’twere, in 


love i 

Unsejmrable, shall within this hour, ) 

On a dissension of a doit,* break out > 

To bitterest enmity: so, fellest foes, > 

Wliose passions and whose plots liave broke/ 

I their sleep lo) 

; To take the ove the other, by some chance, J 
I Some trick® not M’orth an egg, shall grow deai-^ 
I friends ^ 

I And interioin their issues. So with me: > 

My birth-place hate I, and my love ’s upon I 
This enemy tovrn. — I ’ll enter: if he slay me, < 
He does fair justice; if he give me way, | 
I ’ll do his country service. [Exit^ 


Scene IV. Antium. Before Aufidmis 
home. 


Scene Y. The mme. A hall in AuftdMe 
home. 


Coriolanus in mean apparely dugwrnd 
, and mvjffkd. 

Cor. A goodly city is this Antium. — City, 
’Tis I that made thy widows: many an heir 
Of these fair edifices ’fore my wars^ 

Have I heard groan and drop: then know me 
i not; 


Music within. Enter a Servant. 

First Serv. Wine, wine, wine!— What service- 
is here! I think our fellows are asleep. [Exit, 

% 

Enter a second Servant. 

Sec. Serv. Where ’s Cotus? my master 
for him. — Cotus! [Exit. 


1 In the eneertainnient, entertained, engaged. 

* ’Fore my van, (groan and drop) before me in battle. 
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* SHU, always. 

* DoU, a small Butch coin. 

* Tfiek, trifle. 



Ifft IV. fle«M ft. 


CJORlOLANUa. 


ACT IV. Boom ft. 


Enter Ooeiolantts. 

• A 

Cbf. A goodly housn the feast smells well; 
but I 

Appear not ly^e a guest. ^ 

Re-enter th^ H/ret Servant, 

FiTKt Serv. What would vou have, friend? 


whence are you? Here ’s no place lor you: 
pray, go to the door. {Exit. 

Cor, I have deserv’d no better entertain* 
ment JO 

In being Coriolanus. 

Re-emier eecofnd Servant. 

Sec, Serv, Whence are you, sir?— Has the 



Anf Where ii this fellow V 

Bte Sere Herr, «dr . I ’d have beaten him like a dog, but for dliturblng the lofde within H Act It 6 56-W 1 


porter hiseyesinhis head, that he givesentrance 
to such companions?^— Pray, get you out. 
Cor. Awayl 

Sec. Serv, Away! get you away. 

Cor. Now thou ’rt troublesome. 

Sec. Serv, Are you so brave? I’ll have you 
talkM with an^u. 

Enter a third Servant. 

hChird Serv. What fellow ’s this? 20 

See. Serv. A strange one as ever I looked 


1 Cmptmione. fellowa 


on: I cannot get him out o’ the house: prithee, 
call my master to him. 

Third Serv, What have you to do here 
felhm? Pray you avoid the hou^. 

Cor. Let me but stand; I will not hurt your 
hearth. 

Third Serv. What are you? 

Cor. A gentleman. 

Third Serv, A marvellous poor one. n 

Cor, True, so I am. 

Third Serv. Pray you, poor gentleman, take 
up some other station; here ’s no place for you 
pray you, avoid: come. 
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ACT rv. Scene 5. CORlOMpNUS. ACT IV. Sem j 

Cbr. Follow your function, go, [ Cfer. Prepare thy hrowto frown:— lmow*& 

And batten^ on cold bits. [Pushes him away. thou me yet? ^ ♦ 

Third Sm\ What, you will not?— Prithee, Auf. I know thee nef:— thy name ?3 

tell my master what a strange guest he has Ccr. My name is Caius Marcius, whp hath 

here. done ^ i 

Sec. Serv, And 1 shall. [Exit. To thee particularly and to all the Volsces 

Third Serv. Where dwellest thou ? 40 Great hurt and mischiefi; thereto witness may 

Cor. Tender the canopy. My suniame, Coriolanus: the painful service^ 


Third Serv. Under the canopy! 

Cor. Ay. 

Third Serv. What 's that ^ 

Cor. I’ the city of kites and crows. 

Third Serv. T the city of kites and crows! 
—What an ass it is! — Then thou dwellest with 
daws too? 

Cor. No, I serve not thy master, so 

Third Serv, How, sir! do you meddle with 
my master f 

Cor. Ay; *t is an honester service tLan to 
meddle with thy mistress: 

Thou piat'st, and ])rat’8t; serve with thy 
trencher, hence! [Beats him in. 

Enter Aufidius, mth the second Servant. 

Atif. Where is this fellow? 

Sec. Serv. Heie, sir: I\1 have beaten him 
like a dog, but for disturbing the lords within. 

[The two Servants retire. 
Auf. Whence com’st thou? what wouldst 
thou? thy name? 

Why speak’st not? speak, man: what’s thy 
name? 

Cor. ^ If, Tullus, [Cnmuffling. 

Not yet thou know’st me, and, seeing me, dost 
not 01 

Think me for the man I am, necessity 
Commands me name myself. 

Auf. What is thy name? 

Cor. A name unmusical to the Yolscians’ 
ears, 

And liarsh in sound to thine. 

Auf. Say, what ’s thy name? 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy 
face 

Bears a command in ’t; though thy tackle ’s 
torn. 

Thou show’st^ a noble vessel: what ’s thy 
name? 

1 Batten, feed fat s ShouTat, appeamt. 
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[The Extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless countiy, are requitedi 
But with that surname; a good mmnofy, i 

And witness of the malice and displeasure ] 
Which thou shouldst bear me: only that name| 
remains;] > 

The cruelty and envy of the people, SO 

Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me, hath devour’d the rest; 
And sufiei’d me by the voice of slaves to be 
Wh(>o})’d out of Pome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy heartli; [not out of) 
hojM* — * ' J 

Mistake me not— to save my life; for if J 
I had fear’d death, of all the men i’ the world j 
I would have Voided thee; but in mere spite, 
To l>e full quit of those my banishers, 89 
Stand 1 liefoie thee here.] Then if thou hast) 
A heart of wreak^ in thee, that wilt revenge 
Thine own particular wTongs, and stop those 
maims « 

Of shame seen through thy country, speed thee 
straight, 

And nia^e my misery serve thy turn * so use it, 
That m^ revengeful services may prove 
As benefits to thee; for 1 will fight 
Against my canker’d country with the spleen 
Of all the under fiends. But if so be 
Thou dar’st not this, and that to prove more 
fortunes 

Tliou ’rt tir’d, theii, in a word, 1 also am loo 
Longer to live most weary, and present 
My throat to thee and to thy ancient malice; 
Which not to cut would Aow thee but a fool, 
Since 1 have ever follow’d thee with hate, 
Drawn tuns of blood out ofsthy country^ 
breast, 

And cannot live but to thy shame, unless ^ 

It be to do thee service. 

Auf. 0 Marcias, Mardusl 

> Wreak, veiigeaiiee. 



IV. SottM 6. 

%jU!h vrord thou hast q>oke hath weeded from 
tity h<jart ^ 

A root of ancient ei^. [ If J upiter 109 

Shot^d from jond cloud speak divine things, 

< And say “Tlfe true/' I'd jiot believe them more 
<Than thee, all-noble Idarciua]— Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained^ ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scarr'd the moon with splinters : here I 
• dip* 

The ^vil of my sword; and do contest 
As hot and as nobly with thy love 
As ever in ambitious strength 1 did 
^ Contend against thy valour. [ Know thou first 
'T lov'd the maid I married; never miwi 120 
-^Sigh'd truer breath; but that I see tliee here, 
<Tliou noble thing! more dances iny rapt heart 
^Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
S' Bestride my threshold. Why, thou^Mars! 1 
'' ^11 thee,* 

We nave a power on foot; and I had purpose 
^Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or lose mine arm for 't: thou hast beat me out"* 
Twelve several times, and I have nightly since 
^Dreamt of encounb'm ’twixt thyself and me; 

' We have been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fisting ejich other's throat, 

^ And wak'd half dead with nothing. Worthy 
s Marcius, t 132 

Had we no quarrel else to Eome, but that 
Thou art thence banish'd, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy; and, pouring war 
$Into the bowels of ungrateful Eome, 
i Like a bold fiood o'er-bcar. 0, eome, go in, 
And take our friendly senators by the hands; 

< Who now are here taking their leaves of me, 
(Who am prepar'd against your territories, 
^Though not for Eome itself.^ 

Car. You bless me, gods! 

Auf. Therefore, most absolute* sir, if thou 
wilt have 142 

The leading of thine own revenges, take 
Th’ one half of my commission; and set down — 
As bestthouant experienc’d, since thou know'st 
Thy countiy’s strength and weakness— thine 
own ways; 

miether to knock against the gates of Eome, 

1 Oraintd, toQgb, > Chp, embrace. 

I Out, oat and out 
« jiMufe, Qoneiimmate. 
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Or rudely visit them in parts remote, 14$ 
To fright them, ere destroy. But come in: 
Let me commend thee first to tkose that shall 
Say yea to thy desires. A thousand welcomes ! 
And more a friend than e'er an enemy; 

Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand; 
most welcome! 

[Exeunt Ctmolanm and Aufidvus.^ 
|[ The two Servants come forward. 
First Serv. Here 's a strange alteration I 
Sec. Serv. By my hand, 1 had thought to 
hci* e btrucken him with a cudgel; and yet my 
mind gave me Ins clothes made a false report^ 
of him. > 

First Serv. What an arm he hasl he turn'd^ 
me about with his fiuger and his thumb as/ 
one would set up a top. I6lj 

Sec. Serv. Nay, I knew by his face that/ 
iliere was something in him: he had, sir, a/ 
kind of face, methought, — I cannot tell how^ 
to teii.i it. ( 

First Serv. He had 'o; looking as it were, — J 
Would I were bang'd, but I thought there? 
was more in hmi tlian 1 could think. j 

Sec. Serv, So did I, I'll be sworn; he is? 
simply the rarest man i' the world. \ 

First Serv. I think he is: but a greater sol-? 
dier than he you wot on. 171 \ 

Sec. Serv. Who, my master? < 

First Serv. Nay, it 's no matter for that ^ 
Sec. Serv. Worth six on him. 

First Serv. Nay, not so neither: but I take 
him to be tbe greater soldier. • 

Sec. Serv. Faith, look you, one cannot tell; 
how to say that; for the defence of a town 
our general is excellent 
First Serv. Ay, and for an assault too. X 80 

Re-enter Third Servant. 1 

Third Sere. 0 slaves, I can tell you news, — 
news, you rascals) 

First and Sec. Serv. What, what, what? 
let's partake. 

Third Serv. I would not be a Eoman, of all! 
nations; I had as lief be a condemn’d man. 
First and Sec. Serv. Wherefore? wherefore? 
Third Serv. Why, here 's he that waa wont 
to thwack our general, — Caius Marcius, 

Fir^ Serv. Why do you say “ th'Wack our 
general?" m 


OOBIOLANUS. 
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ACT IV. Scene 5. 


OOEIOLANUa 


lOT IV. BO0&0 ^ ^ 


f Third iServ, I do not say “thwack our gen- 
(eral but he was always good enough for him. 

Sec. Serv. Come, we are fellows and friends; 
he was ever too hard for him; I have heard 
him say so himself. 

Firsr Serv. He was too hard for himdirectly,* 
\ to say the troth on’t: before CJorioli he scotch'd 
<him and notch'd him like a carbonado. 


Sec. Serv. And he had been cannibally given, ^ 
he might have broil'd and e^^ him toe. 80 i| 
First Serv. But, more ^ thy newel i 

Third Serv. Why, he is so made ou^herej 
within as if he were epn and heireto Mars; set^ 
I at upper end o’ the toble; no question ask’d ^ 
‘ him by any of the senators, but they stand' 
bald before him: our general himself makes ^ 



Third Serv. 0 ilatei , 1 can tell you neve,— news, you raicalB I— (Art iv. B. ISl, 185.) 


a mistress of him; sanctifies himself with’s 
hand,* and turns up the white 0’ the eye to 
his discourse. But the bottom of the news is, 
our general is cut i’ the middle, and but one 
half of what he was yesterday; for tlie other 
has half, by the entreaty and grant of the 
whole table. He ’ll go, he says, and sowl* the 
$ porter of Borne gates by the ears: he will mow 
>all down before him, and leave his passage 
{poll’d.^ ^ 

1 Directly, manUlMtly. 

^ Withes liatid, i.e. by touching Cortolsnns'B hand. 

^*Sowl, drag. 4 pupd, ihaveti bare. 
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Sec. Serv. And he’s as like to do’t as any 
man I con imagine. 

Third Serv. Do’t! he will do’t; for, look 
you, sir, he has as many friends as enemies; 
which friends, sir, as it were, durst not, look 
you, sir, show themselves, as we term it, his 
friends whilst he’s in directituiie. 

First Serv. Directitude! what’s that? 

Third Serv. But when they shall see, sir, Ij^is 
crest up again, and the man in blood, they ww 
out of their burrows, like conies after rain, 
and revel all with him. 

First Serv. But when goes this forward? 



At9 lY^ Sons S. 


OOEIOMNUa 
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Sthird Serv, To-morrow; to-day; presently;^ 
you hare ihe^um struck up this after* 
noon: ’tis, as it were^ parcel of their feast, 
ft-fid to jbe executed ere they wipe their lips. 

Sic. Serv. ^ihy, tiien ^ shall have a stir- 
ring world again. This peace is nothing, but 
^to rust iron, incre^e tailors, and breed ballad- 
^ makers. 

( First Serv. Let me have war, say I ; it ex- 
foeeds peac^ as far as day does night; it^s 
j;8pritel3f, waking, audible, and full of vent.® 
J Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy; mulPd,® 
^deaf, sleepy, insensible; a getter of more bas- 
tard children than war 's a destroyer of men. 

. See, Serv. T'is so: and as war, in some sort, 
smay be said to be a ravisher, so it ciinnot be 
^enied but i)eace is a great maker of cuckolds. 
) Fmt Serv, Ay, and it makes men hate one 
another. 

) Third Serv. Eeason; because they then leas 
bneed one another. The w^iirs for my money. I 
Jhope to see Romans as cheap as Volscians. — 
>They are rising, they are rising, 250 

\ All Three. In, in, in, in! [tJxenrU.^ 

Scene VI. Rome. A public place. 

Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 

Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we 
fear him; 

1 1 His remedies are tame [| i^ the present ])eace 
J And quietness of the people, which before 
{Were in wild hurry. Here do we make his 
friends 

^ Blush that the world goes well; who rather 
had, 

i Though they themselves did suffer by % behold 
Dissentious numbers pestering streets, than 
see 

Our tradesmen singing in their shopB, and 
going 

jAbout their functions friendly.] 

JBru, C We stood to *t in good time.]— Is this 
Menenius?# lo 

Sic. Tis he, ’tis he: 0, he is grown most 



1 FruenUyt Instantly. 

* FuU ^ Dent, eServetoent. 


MxNBNims. 

Hail, sir! 

Bru. Hail, sirl 

Men. Hail to ym Imtht 

Sic. Your Coriolanus, sir, is not much tnics'd 
3ut with his friends: the commonwealth doth 
stand; 

And so would do, were he more angry at it. 
Men. Airs well; and might have bemi 
much better, if 
He could have temporizM. 

Sic. Where is he, hear you? 

Men. Nay, I hear nothing: his motlier and 
his wife 

Hear nothing from him. 

\^Enier three or four Citisens. > 

Citizens. The gods preserve you both! > 
Sic. God-den,* our neighbours. > 

Bru. God-den to you all, god-den to you all. > 
First Vit. Ourselves, our wives, and children, ^ 
on our knees, j 

Are bound to pray for you both. \ 

Sic. Live, and Ihrive! J 

Bru. Farewell, kind neighbours: we wished j 
Coriolanus j 

Had lovM you as we did. ^ 

Citizens. Now the gods keep you! ? 

Both Tri. Farewell, farewell. j 

[Exeunt Citizens.^ 
Sic. Tliis is a happier and more comely time 
Than when these fellows ran about th^streets 
Crying confusion. 

Bru. Caius Marcius was 

A worthy officer i* the war; but insolent, 80 
O’ercome with pride, ambitious past all think- 
ing, 

Self-loving, — 

Sic. And affecting one sole throne, 

Without assistance. 

Men. 1 think not sa 

Sic. We should by this, to all our lamen- 
tation, 

If he had gone forth consul, found it so. , 
Bru. The gods have well prevented and 
Borne 

Sits safe and still without him.] 


4 GoMen, good oven. 
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ACT IV. Soene 9. 


OOBIOLANUa 


Ad IV, Sovin 9. 


EinJter an JEMe, 

jEd, Worthy tribunes, 

There is a slave, whom we have put in prison, 
Reports, the Volsces with two several powers 
Are enterid in the Homan territories, 40 
And with the deepest malice of the war 
Destroy w'hat lies before ’em. 

Menu ’TisAufidius, 

Who, hearing of oxir Marcius’ banishment. 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the world; 
Which were inshell’d when Marcius stood for 
Home, 

And durst not once peep out. 

J Come, what ^ talk you 

Of Marcias? 

Bru, Go see this rumourer whipp'd. — It can- 
not be 

The Volsces dare break with us. 

Men, Cannot be I 

^We have record that very well it can; 

^And three examples of the like have been 50 
5 Within my age. But reason with the fellow, 
< Before you punish him, where he heard this; 
^Lest youshall chance to whip your information, 
^ And beat the messenger who bids beware 
<Of what is to be dreaded. 

< Sic. Tell not me: 

il know this cannot be. 

^ Bru. Not possible.] 

Enter a Mem^iger. 

Meeei The nobles in great earnestness are 
going 

All to the senate-house: some news is come 
That toms their countenances. 

Sk. T is this slave ; — 

Go whip him ’fore the people’s eyes: — his rais- 
ing; , 60 

Nothing but his report 
Meee. Yes, worthy sir, 

The slave’s report is seconded; and more. 
More fearful, is deliver’d. 

Sk. What more fearful? 

Meei. It is i^ke freely out of many mouths— 
How probable I do not know— that Marcius, 
Join’d with Aufidius, leads a power ’gainst 
Home, 


And vows revenge as spacious as between 
The young’st and oldest tl|jing. * 

Sk. % This is most likelyl 

Bru. Bais’d only, that the weaker s^ rt may 
wish ^ » 

Good Marcius home again. 

Sk. t The very trick oil ’t 

Men. This is unlikely: 71 

He and Aufidius can no more atone^ 

Than violentest contrariety. ^ « 

Enter a second Messenger. 

Sec. Mess. You are sent for to the senate: 

A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius 
Associated with Aufidius, rages 
Upon our territories; and liave already 
(yerborne their way, consum’d with fire, and 
took 

What lay before them. 

E^Uer ( JoMiNius. t 

Com. 0, you have made good work I 
^Men. What news? what news? 

Com. You’ve holp to ravish your own 
daughters, and 8i 

To melt the city leads upon your pates; 

To see your wives dishonour’d to your noses, — 
Men. What’s the news? what’s the news? 
Com. Your temples burned in their c6ment; 
and 

Your franchises, whereon you stood, confin^ 
Into av auger’s bore.] 

Men. Pray now, your news? — 

You’ve made fair work, I fear me. — Pray, 
your news? — 

If Marcius should be join’d with Volscians,— 
Com. If! 

He is their god: he leads them like a thing 
Made by some other deity than nature, 9i 

That shapes man better; and they follow him, 
Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Than boys pursuing summer butterflees, 

Or butchers killing flies. 

Men. You ’ve wade good work, 

You and your apron-men; you that stood so 
much ^ 

Upon the voice of occupation^ and 
The breath of garlic-eaters! 




s Atonv, reooaciled. 

8 OMujvation, trodsraiett adto W0). 



ACT IV* Beene 6. 


OOKIOLANUS* 


ACT nr. 


Bern ft. 


Com. Ho will ahake 

Tour Borne about^our ears. 

Mm, ^ As Hercules 

Did shake down mellow fruit. — You Ve made 
fair work^ ^ lOO 

But is this true^ sir? 

Com. Ay; and you ’ll look pale 

. Before you find it other. AH the regions 
ilDo smilingly revolt; and who resist 
mock’d for valiant ignorance, 

^And porisl^ constant^ fools. Who is’t can 
/ blame him? 

^ Your enemies and his iind something in him. 

Men, We are all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

Com, Who shall ask it? 

? The iribunes cannot do ’t for shame; the people 
^Deserve such pity of him as the wolf no 
Does of the shepherds: for his best friends, if 
they • 

Shdlild say, “ Be good to Home,” they charg’d ^ 

I him even 

As those should do that had deserv’d his bate, 
And therein show’d® like encinieb. 

Men. ’T is true: 

If he were putting to my house the brand 
That should consume it, 1 have not the face 
vTo sa}, “Beseech you, cease.” — You’ve made 
S fair hands, « 

^You and your crafts! you’ve crafted fair! 
i Com, You ’vc brought 

} A trembling upon Borne, such as was never 

i So incapable of help. 

Both Tri, Say not, we brought it 

Men, Howl Wtis itw^e? we lov’d him; but, 
like beasts 121 

And cowardly nobles, gave way unto your 
clusters, 

Who did hoot him out o’ the city. 

Com, But I fear 

They ’ll roar him in again. Tullus Aufidius, 
Tlie second naipe of men, obeys his points^ 
jAs if he were his officer: — desperation 
all the policy^ strength, and defence. 

That Borne can make against them. 

o Enter a troop of Citizene, 

Mm. Here come the clusters. — 

1 Conrtsnt obstinate s Cliarg'd, would charge. 

< Sbeutd, would show. * FifinU, orders. 


Ajdd is Aufidius with Urn?— -You are tihey 
That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking greasy caps in hooting at isi 
Coriolanus’ exile. Now he ’s coming; 

And not a hair upon a soldier’s head 
Which will not prove a whip: as many cox- 
combs 

As you threw caps up will he tumble down, 



First CU I ever lajd we wore i’ the wrong when we 
bnmih’d him HAct iv H ist, ise ) 


A nd pay you for your voices. ’T is no matter; 
If he could bum us all into one coal, 

We liave deserv’d it. 

Citizene, Faith, we hear fearful news. 

First Cit, For mine own part, 

When 1 said, banish him, 1 said, ’t was pity. 
Sec, Cit. And so did 1. I 4 i 

Third Cit. And so did I; and, to say the) 
truth, BO did very many of us: that we did,^ 
we did for the best; and though we willingly^ 
consented to his banishment, yet it wab agaij^ 
our will 

Com, Ye’re goodly things, you voicesl 
Mm. You have made 


fti 



act IV. Soene 6, 


CORiaiiAMTSL 


ACT IV. fiome 7. 


?Good work, you and your cry!^— ShaH's to 
? the Capitol? 

i Cm. 0, ay, what else? 
i ySiXeuM ConniniuB and MeneniuA 

< Sic. Go, masters, get you home; be notdis- 
^ may’d: 160 

( These are a side that would be glad to have * 
This true whi^ they so seem to fear. Go 
home, 

And show no sign of fear. 

Fir^ Cit, The gods be good to us!— Come, 
masters, let’s home. I ever said we were i’ 
the wrong when we banish’d him. 

Sec. OU. So did we all. But, come, let’s home. 

[Exeunt Citizens. 

/ Bru. 1 do not like this news. 

\ Sic. Nor I. 

Bru. Let ’s to the Capitol.— Would half my 
] wealth i«o 

1 " Would bu} this for a lie! 

Sic. let us go. [Exeunt. 

Scene V|L A campy at a small distance from 
Rome. 

Enter AoFinius and his Lieutemnt. 

] Auf. Do they still fly to the Roman 1 
) Lien. 1 do not know what witchci-aft ’s in 
\ him, but 

$ Your soldiers use him as the grace ’fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end; 

; And you are darken’d in this action, sir, 
;Eveu your own.* 

? Auf. I cannot help it now, 

^Unless, by using means, 1 lame the foot 
\ Of our design. He bears himself more proud- 
I lier, 8 

iEven to my person, than I thought he would 
sWhen first I did embrace him: yet his nature 
,>ln that’s no changeling; and 1 must excuse 
^What cannot be amended. 
i Lieu. Yet I wish, sir, — 


5 1 mean for your particular,®— you had not 
join’d in commission with him; but either 

( Had bonie the action of yourself, or else 
To him had left it solely. 

Auf. I understand thee well; and be thou 
[ sure, 

1 Cfiy (see lil. 8. 180). < Otm, own nea 

* Rartieulur, private intereat. 
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Whenheshallcome tohi8aecoittnt,hekDOws not ; 
What I can ui^ against ^im. Altimugh it; 

seems, ; 

And so he thinks, and is no lessapparent 80 $ 
To the vulgar eye^that he bgars all%hingsj 
fairly, ; 

And shows good husbandly for the Yolkianj 
state, ; 

Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as soon ^ 
As draw his sword; yet he hath left undons < 
That which shall break his neck or*hazardj 
mine, < 

Whene’er we come to our account. ' 

Lieu. Sir, I beseech you, think you he ’11^ 
carry Rome? < 

Auf. All places yield to him ere he sits down ; j 
And the nobility of Borne are his: j 

The senators and patricians love him too: 80S 

The tribunes are no soldiers; and their peoples 
Will be as rash in the repeal,^ as hasty I 

T expel him thence. I think he ’ll be tS Bbme^ 
As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it > 
By sovereignty of nature. First he was { 

A noble servant to them; but he could not ) 
Carry his honours even whether ’t was pride, ? 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints ? 

The liappy man; whether defect of judgment,; 
To fail in tlie disposing of those cliances 40 ; 

Which he was lord of; or whether nature, ^ 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving ^ 
From the cascpie to the cuslxiou, but command- ^ 
ing peace 

Even with the same austerity and garb 
As he contToll’d the war; but one of these — 
As he hath spices of them all, not all, 

For 1 dare so far free him— made him fear’d,^ 
So hated, and so banish’d: but he has a merit, \ 
To choke it in the utterance. So our virtues? 
Lie in tli’ interpretation of the time'; 50) 

And power, unto itself most commendable, 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
T extol what it hath done. ^ 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 
Rights by rights falter, strengtiis by strengths 
do fail S 

Come let’s away. When, Cains, Rome is thine, i 
Thou’rt poor’st cf all; then shortly art thou> 

mine. [Exeunt.]^ 


4 Repeal, recsU. 


4 Been, level, itesdy. 



V. Soniie 1. 


OORIOULNUa 




ACT V. 


SosKS L Rom. A public place. 

SiUer MfiKBiftua, CoMiNitrs, Siginius, Brutus, 
and others. 

Mm. No, I ’ll not go: you hear what he hath 
said 

I ^hich was sometime his general; who lov’d 

him® 

^ In a most dear particular.^ He call’d me father: 
<But what o’ that? 6o, you that banish’d him; 
\a mile before his tent kll down, and knee 
jiThe way into his mercy: nay, if he coy’d^ 

^To hear Cominius speak, 1 ’ll keep at home. 
i Com. He would not seem to know me. 

S Men. Do you hear? 

> Com. Yet one time he did call nie by my 


urg*d our old acquaintance, and the drops 
/That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
^He would not answer to: forbad all names; 
^He was a kind of nothing, titleless, 

I Till he had forg’d himself a name o’ the fire 
(Of burning Borne. 

^ Mm. Why, so, —you ’ve made good work! 

^ A pair of tribunes that have racked for Borne 
^To make coals cheap,— a noble njpmoty! 

} Com. I minded him how royal ’twas to 
} pardon 

^ When it was less expected: he replied, 

^ It was a bare petition of a state * 20 

>To one whom they had punish’d. 

> Men. Very well: 

\ Could he say less ? I 

I Com. I offer’d® to awaken his regard 
(For ’s private friends: his answer to me was, 
(He could not stay to pick them in a pile 
I Of noisome musty chaff: he said ’t was folly, 

I For one poor grain or two, to leave unburnt, 
j And still to nose th’ offence. 

Men. * For one poor grain or two! 

1 ’m one of thq|^; his mother, wife, his child. 
And this brave fellow too, we are the grains: 
You are the musty chaff; and you are smelt 
AMve the moon: we must be burnt for you. 

1 /a a most dear parUeuktr, la an etpedal degree. 

» dledilaed. > Oftfd, tried. 


Sic. Nay, pray, be patient: if you refuse 
your aid 88 

In this so never-needed help, yet do not 
' Upbraid ’s with our distress. But, sure, if you 
Would be your country’s pleader, your goodj 
tongue, \ 

More than the instant army we can make, ) 
Might stop our countryman. ? 

Men. No, I ’ll not meddle. / 

Sic. Pray you, go to him. ? 

Mm. What should I do?/ 

Bru. Only make trial what your love can do^ 
For Borne, towards^Marcius. I 

Men. Well, and say that Marcius^ 

Beturn me, as Cominius is return’d, 42 { 

Unheard; what then? 

But^ as a discontented friend, grief-shot 
With his unkindness? say ’t be so? 

Sic. Yet your good will 

Must have that thanks from Borne, ^af ter the) 
measure ^ 

As you intended well. ^ 

Mm. I ’ll undertake ’t ; ) 

1 think he ’ll hear me. Yet, to bite his lip 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts 
me. j 

He was not taken well; he had not din’d; 80/ 

I The veins unhll’d, our blood is cold, and ^en^ 
We pout upon the moniing, are unapt ; 

To give or to forgive; but when we’ie stufTd^ 
These pipes and these conveyances of our blood ^ 
With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls; 
Than in our priest-like fasts: therefore I’ll; 

watch him ) 

Till he be dieted to my request, ; 

And then I ’ll set upon him. ; 

Bru. You know the very road into his kind- ( 


And cannot lose your way. ) 

Men. Good faith, I ’ll prove him. / 

Speed how it will, 1 shall ere long have know-/ 
ledge ^ 

Of my success, [RcHf. j 

Com. Ho ’ll never hear him. ^ 

Sic. Not? \ 

« (If I ntvro) hut. 
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act V Soena 1 


OORIOLAl^US. 


ACT V. SteM a. 


I Com. I tell you, he does sit in gold, his eye 
^Red ’t would bum Home; and his injury 
^The gaoler to his pity. I kneel’d before him; 

\ *Twas very faintly he said “Rise;” dismiss’d me 
^ Thus, with his 8}>eechless hand : what he would 
I do, 

I He sent in writing after me, what he would , 
< not;— 

s Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions: 

^ So that all hope is vain, 7o 

^Unless his noble mother and his wife; 

^ Who, as 1 hear, mean to solicit him 

jFor mercy to his country. Therefore let’s 

S hence, 

) And with our fair entreaties haste them on.|] 

[Exeunt, 

Scene II. A»i outpost of the VoUcian camp 
before Rome, The sentimls at their stations, 

EiiUr to them Menenius. 

Firsts. Stay: whence art vmW 
Sec. S. Stana, and go back. 

Meiu Yon guard like men; ’tia well: but, 
by your leave, 

I am an officer of state, and come 
To speak with Coriolanus. 

First S. From whence^ 

Men. From Rome. 

First S. Y ou may not pass, you must return ■ ' 
our general 

Will no more hear from thence. 

Sec. S^ You ’ll see your Rome embrac’d with 
fire, before . 

You ’ll speak with Cioriulanus. 

Men. Good my friends. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name hath touch’d your ears: it is Men- 
enius. 11 

First S. Be’t so; go back: the virtue of 
your name 
Is not here passable. 

Mm. I tell thee, fellow, 

Thy general is niy lover: ^ 1 have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have 
read 

His fame iinparallel’d, haply amplified; 


I Lover, friend 
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For I have ever verified my friends^ 

Of whom he ’s chief— with all the siae that 
verity ^ ^ 

Would without lapsing liifier: nay, sometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, • 

1 Ve tumbled past tlm throw; aiRl inhis praise 
Have almost stamp’d the leasing:* the^ore, 
fellow, ^ 

I must have leave to pass. 

First S. Faith, sir, if you had told as many 
lies in his behalf as yon have uttesed^wordf 
in your own, you should not pass here; no, 
though it were as virtuous to lie as to live 
chastely. Tlierefore, go back. 

Men. Prithee, fellow, remember my name 
is Menenius, always factionary* on tiie party 
of jour general. 81 

Sec. S. Howsoever you have been his liar, 
as you say you have, I am one that, telling 
true under him, must say ycjii cannot }MkBS. 
Therefore, go back. g . 

Men. Has he din’d, ranst tliou teU? for 
I would not speak with him till after dinner. 

First S. You ai'e a Roman, are you ? 

Men. 1 am, as thy general is. 

First S. Then you should hate Rome, as he 
does. Can you, when you have push’d out 
your gates the very defender of them, and, in 
a violent poj)ular ignorance, given your ene* 
my your shieUl, think to front his revenges 
with the easy groan.# of old women, the vir- 
ginal palms of your daughters, or with the 
palsied intercession of such a decay’d dotant* 
as you seem to be? Can, you think to blow 
out the intended fire your city is ready to 
flame in with such weak breath as this? No, 
you are deceivd; therefore, back to Rome, 
and prejiare for your execution: you are Con- 
demn’d, our general has sworn you out of 
reprieve and pardon. 

Men. Sirrali, if thy crptain knew I wA^a 


here, he would use me with estimation. 

Sec. S. Come, my captain knows youl^MlL 
Me)i. I mean, thy general. 

First S. My general card not 
Back, 1 Buy, go; lest I let forth 
of blood;— back,— that’s the utmos^mpHlip 
having:— back. ^ X 


9 Stamp’d the leasing, given antbarlty to s lla ^ 

9 Faetumairy. a partiian 9 J)gtant, < 



AOi V. Some 1 


OORIOLANUa 


ACT V. 9om»« 1 


Jftn* Nay, but, fellow, fellow,— 

inter VonotASxp and AuFioioa 

Cm What *8 the nmtter? 

Men, Nowj^you comp^on,^ I’ll say an 
errand for you: you shall know now that I am 
in estimation; you shall perceive that a Jack 


gaandant* cannot office me ftrom my eon tJorio- 
lanua: guess, but by my entertainment with 
him, if thou standest not f the state of hang^ 
ing, or of some death more long in speotatcnv 
ship, and crueller in Huffering; behold now 
presently, and swound for what’s to come 
•upon thee. —\To Coriolmm] The glorious gods 



Firit S Bo 't BO Y go tiack ' the virtuo of }our name 
Is not here paamhle V S 12, n) 

sit in hourly by nod about thy particukr pros- Cor, Away! 

polity, and love thee no worse than thy old Men, How! away^ 

father Meneiiius does! <) my son, my son! Cor, Wife, mother, child, I know not. My 

thou art preparing lire for us; look thee, affairs 

here’s water to quench it. I was hardly Are servanted to others: though I owe^ 

moved to come to thee; but being assured My revenge pro})erly, my remission lies 90 

none ^|it myself could move thee, 1 have been Li Yolscian breasts. That we have been 

bJowiii' mi of your gates with siglis; and con- familiar, 

pardem Borne, and thy petitionary Ingrate forgetfulness sliail poison, rather 
The good godsassuage thy wrath, Than pity note how much. Therefore, be 

and fj^ ihe dregs of it upon this varlet here, gone. 

like a block, hathdenied my access Mine ears against your suits are stronger 

tuthee. . tlian 

^ felloir (see note 246). « OHgnfsiit. sentinel. ^ Owe, own, 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 

Your gates against my force. Yet, for I loVd 
thee, 

Take this along; I writ it for thy sake, 

[GHms a letter. 

And would have sent it. Another word, Hen- 
enius, 

I will not hearthees}>eak. — This man, Aufidius,* 
Was my l)elov^d in Rome: yet thou behold^at! 
Auf, You keep a constant temper. lOO 
[Exeunt Coriclanm and Aujldius, 
fXrst K Now, sir,' is your name Menenius? 
Sec, S, Tie a spell, you see, of much j3ower: 
you know tlie way home again. ’ 

Firei S, Do you hear how we are shent* for ' 
keeping your greatness back ? j 

Sec, S, What cause, do you think, I have to i 
swound? ! 

Men, I neither care for the world nor your j 
general; for such things jis you, I can scarce j 
think there ’s any, ye Ve so slight. He that j 
hath a will to die by himself fears it not fronr j 
another: let your general do his worst. For ; 
you, be that you are, long; and your misery | 
increase with your age I I say to you, as I j 
was said to. Away! [Ex^, , 

First S, A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

Sec, S, The worthy fellow is our general: 
he ’s the rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. ‘ 

[EmifU, i 

Scene HI, The tent of Coriolanm, 

Ent^ Ck)RioLANUS, Aufidius, and others. 

Cor, We will before the walls of Rome to- : 

moiTOw i 

Set down ouv host— My partner in this action, • 
You must report to the Volscian lords, how ; 

plainly ! 

I have borne this business. 

Anj, Only their ends 

You have respected ; stopp’d your ears against 
The general suit of Rome; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
Hiat thou^^it them sure of you. 

Cor, This last old man, 

Whom with a crack’d heart I have sent to 
Rome, 

Lov’d me above the measure of a father; lo 


ACT Y. Bom 9, 

Nay, godded me, indeed* Theit latest refuge 
Was to send him; tint whose ^ love | have, 
Though I show’d soui^ ^ him, more 
otfeFd ^ 

The first condition^ whidh thej did refuse, 
And cannot now accept; to grace him only 
That thought he could more, a very little 
1 Ve yielded to: fresh embassies and suits, 
Nor from the state nor private friends, here- 
after 

Will 1 lend ear to. — Ha! what sfacftit is thisf 

[Shout mthin. 

Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 20 
In the same time ’tis made? 1 will not. 

Entei\ in mourning hahUsy Virgilia, Vol- 
UMNiA leadh ^ Makcius, Valeria, 
and Aitenda7its, 

My wife comes foremost; then the honour’d 
mould • 

Wherein this trunk was fram’d, and dm her 
hand 

Tlie grandchild to her blood. But out, affec- 
tion! 

All l)oiid and privilege of nature, break! 

Let it be virtuous to l)e obstinate. — 

What is that ciirt’sy worth? or those cloves’ 
eyes, 

Whicli can,,iiiake gods forsworn ? — I melt, and 
am not 

Of stronger eaith than others. — My mother 
bows; 

As if Olympus to a molehill should so 

In supplication nod: aiid my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Great Nature cries '‘Deny not.” — Let the 
Volsces 

Plough Home, and han*ow Italy: 111 never 
Be such a gosling to obey instinct; but stand, 
As if a man ijrere author of himself, 

And knew no other kin. 

Vtr, My lord and husband! 

Cor, These eyes are not the^same 1 wore in 
Rome. ^ 

Vir, The sorrow thatdeliveifi us thusdumg’d 
Makes you think so. . , . 

Cor, ^ ^ Like a dull actor 

I have forgot my part, and I am out,® a 


OORIOLANUS. 


1 fcoiisea. 
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* Out; staloii. 



v: ^ S. CX)EIOLiNU& ACT V. Some 8. 


Even a full diagrace-^Beet ^ mj flesh, 
FwgivI my tymnay; but do not say, 48 
For that, Forgive oflr Romans.** O, a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge! 

Now, ty ibhe^jealotis qu^n of heaven, that 
kiss 

I carried from thee,^ ftear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since.— You gods! I 
piate, 

jMd the igost noble mother of the world 
Leave nnsaluted : sink, my knee, i’ th’ earth ; 

[Kimls. 

Of thy deep duty more impression show 5i 
Than tliat of common sons. 

Vql. 0, stand up bless’d! 

[liaishig him, 

'Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee; and unproperly 
Show duty, as mistaken ail this while 
Between the clxild and parent 

[Kneels; he hastily raises 
Oiyr, Wliat is this? 

Your knees to me? to your corrected son? 
Then let the pebbles oii the hungiy l)each 
Fillip the stai%; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainst tlie fiery sun; 
Murdering impossibility, to make gi 

What cannot be, slight work, 

Vol, Thou art Ay warrior; 

I holp to frame thee.— Do you know tliis lady? 

Cor. The noble sister of Publicola, 

The moon of Rome; ch^tste as the icicle, 

That ’s curdied by the frost from purest snow, 
And bangs on Dian’s temple : — dear Valeria ! 
Vol, [PreseMng young Mardus^ This is a 
poor epitome of yours, 

Which by th’ interpretation of full time 
May cHiow like all youiself. 

Cor. The god of soldiers, 

With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness; that thou mayst 
prove 72 

To fAame iiivul^srable, and stick i’ the wars 
like a great sesttuark, standing every flaw,^ 
And saving those that eye thee! 

Your knee, sirrah. 
Iliat’s my brave boyl 


1 i$. when I left Uoms, and now 

lllve U bacSt . ^ » PljSw; 


Fof. Even he, yoUr wife^ fhis lirfy, and , 
myaelf, ' . 

Are suitors to you. ' 

Cor. I beseech you, peace: 

Dr, if you ’d ask, remember this before,^ 

, The thing I have forsworn to grant may never 
Be held by you deniala Do not bid me si 
Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate^ 

Again with Rome’s mechanics:— tell me not 
Wherein I seem unnatural: desire not 
T’ allay my rages and revenges with 
Yonr colder reasons. 

VoL 0, no more, no more! 

You ’ ve said you would not grant ua any thing; 
For we have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny already: yet we ’ll ask; 

That, if you fail iiri our request, the blame 
May liang ujioii your hardness: therefore 
hear us. 9i 

Cor, Aufidiiis, and you Yolsces, mark; for 
wc’ll 

Hear naught from in private.— Your 

request? 

Vol, Should we be silent and not speak, our 
raiment 

And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We ’ve led since thy exile. Think with thyself 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither: since that thy sight, 
which should 

Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance 
with comforts, 

Constrains them weep, and shake with fear 
and sorrovr; lOO 

Making the mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, the husbiuid, and the father, tearing 
His countiy’s bowels out And to poor we 
Thine enmity ’s most capital : ° thou barr’st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
Tliat all but we enjoy; for how can we, 

Alas, how can we for our country pray. 
Whereto we’re lx)iind,— together with thy 
victory, 

Whereto we ’re bound? alack, or we must lose 
Tile country, our dear nurse, or else thy per- . 
sou, 

Our comfort in the country. , We must find 
An evident esdamity, though we bad 

- ■ ,1- - . - .,..L 
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AOr Y Scene 3. 


CORIOlANUg. 


act V. Beene 8, 


Our wish, whicli side shotild win; for either 
thou 

Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles through our streets, or else 
Tnumphantly tread on tliy country’s ruin, 

And 1)ear the palm for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children’s blood. For myself, 
son, j 

1 purpose not to wait on fortune till 
These wars determine*^ if I cannot persuade 
thee ijo 

Bather to show a noble grace to both |)arts 
Than seek the end of one, thou ahalt no sooner 
March to assault thy country than to tread-- 
Trust to’t, thou shalt not— on thy mother’s 
womb, 

That brought thee to this woild. 

Vir, ' Ay, and mine, 

That brought you forth this Iwy, to keep your 
name 

Living to time. « i 

Tmng Mar, ’A^ shall not tread on mo; 

I ’ll run away till 1 ’m bigger, but then I ’ll 
hght. 128 

Cor, Not of a woman’s teiideniesH to be, 
Bequires nor child nor woman’s face to see. 

1 Ve sat too long. [Rmng, 

Vd, Nay, go not from us thus. 

If it were so that our request did teud 
To save the Bomaus, thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might con* 
demn us, 

As poi&>nous of your honour: no; our suit 
ts, that you reconcile them, while the Volsces 
May say, “This mercy we liave showVl;” the 
Homans, 

“This we receiv’d;” and each in either sikle 
Give the all-hail to thee, and cry, “ Be bless’d 
For making up this jieace!” Thou know’st, 
great son, 140 

The end of war’s uncertain; but this certain, 
That, if thou conquer Borne, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap is such a name, ' 
Wliose repetition wiU be dogg’d with curses; i 
Whose chronicle thus writ,— “The man was | 
noble, ' 

But with liis last attempt he wip’d it out; * 
Destroy’d his country; and his name remains , 

1 netermuic, ounclttOe it'4ib6(8eeH 1 185) 


Toth’eusuingageabhotr’d.’’ Speak to me, son: 
Thou hast affiected the ttiie«straina^ of honour, 
To imitate the graces gods; I80 

To tear with thunder the '^idachedts o’^h’aJr, 
And yet to chatge thy sulphur^ith a bolt 
That should but rive an Why dost not 
speak? ^ 

Tliink’st thou it honourable for a noble man 
Still to remember wrongs 1— Daughter, speak 
you: , • 

He cares not for your weeping.— Speak thcai, 
boy: 

Perhaps tliy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons— There ’s no man in the 
world 

More lK>iiud to’s mother; yet here he lets me 
prate 

Like one i’ the stocks. — Thou ’st never in thy 
life 100 

Show’d thy dear mother any courtesy; 

Wliei) slie, poor hen, fond of no second %rbod, 
Has ( luck'd thee to the wars, and safely home, 
Loaden w ith honour. Saymy request ’e unjust, 
And spurn me back: but if it be not so, 

Tliou art not hoiietst; and the gods will plague 
thee, 

That thou restrain’st from me the duty which 
To a mother's p.irt belongs.— He turns away: 
Down, ladfes; let us shame him witli our 
knees. 100 

To his surname Coriolanus ’longs more [iride 
Than pity to our ]>rayerB. Down: an end; 
This IS the last:— so we will home to Borne, 
And die among our neighbours.— Nay, Ije- 
hold 's: 

This l>oy, that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels and holds up hands for fellowship^ 
Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny 't. — Gome, let us gi>; 
This fellow bad a Volsdan to his mother; 

His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance.— Yet give usour dispatch: 
I ’m hush’d until our city be frfire, I 8 I 

And then I’ll speak a littla^ 

Cor. [A fier h(Ming Vdwmmi hg tke kmd m 
9\lewe\ 0 mother, mother! ^ 

What have you done? Behold, the heavens 
do ope, 
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ACT\ fikwMS 


OOKIOiANm 


aOT % tone t 


Tbe gods look down, mi this tmnaturftl scene 
Xhey I^ngh at p my mother, mother* ' O' 
You Ve won a happjViotory to Borne; 

But^ for your eon, ^believe it, O bebeve it, 
Most cUngemisly you haye with him prevail’d, 
If not most mortal to hue But, let it come 
Auddius, though I dlnnot make true wars, 


1; 11 frame conventaot peace. Now^ good 
Aufidiua, lei 

Were you in my stead, would you hate beard 
A mother less? or granted less, Aufidiusi 
Aaf I was mov’d withal. 

Cor, I dare be sworn you were: 

And, sir, it is no little thing to malm 



Coi ^ot of i irnman i tondemesb to lie 
Re inireff u r i liild nor ^ omau s fac e to nr t. 
J ve sat toe long -^Act ^ 3 1 9 ill ) 


Mine e^es to sweat coui|)asBioi) But, good 
sir, 

What peace >oii 11 make, advise me foi m\ 
part, 

I ’ll not to Borne, I’ll back witli } ou, and piay 
you. 

Stand to me in this cause mothei ' wife* 
Auf \A»vdefl.^m glad thou’st set thy mercy 
and thy honour 200 

AlfdiiFerence in thee out of that 1 ’U woik 

Myself a former fortune.^ 

[Th la4m imh Bigns to Coriohnw 


Vo! [To Vohmnia^ Virgdva^ dc] Ay, by 
and by, 

But we^ will dnnk together, and you shall 
botir 

A better witness liack than words, which 
we, 

On like conditions, will have counter-seal’d. 

Gome, enter with us Ladies, you de« 
serve 

To have a temple budt you. all the swords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace. [SEsitW. 


1 A a (wtime tueh sa I haa befete 


I We, AuQdtttaai^dl. 






act V. Scewe 4. 


CORIOLANUS. 


JiCt V. Soeike.4. 


] t Scene IV. Home. A public place. 

Enter Mbnenius with SiciNius. 

; Men. See you youd* coign ^ o’ the Capitol, — 
yond <.!oriier-atone ? 

Sk. Wliy, what of that ? 

Men. If it be possible for you to displace it 
with your little linger, therti is some hope the 
ladies uf Home, especially his mother, may 
prevail with him. But I say there is no hope 
cin’t: our throats are sentenc’d, and stay upon^ 
^execution. 

( Is ’t possible that so short a time can 
palter the condition of a man ? io 

Men. There is (litfereiicy betw’een a gnib 
and a buttvU*fly ; yet your butterfly was a grub. 
'This Marcius is grown from man to dmgoii: 
;he has wings; he ’s more than a creeping thing. 

>SVc. Be lov’d his mother dearly. 

' Men. 8o did he me: and he no more remem- 
l:)ers Ids mother now tlian an eight-year-old 
horse. The tartness of his face sours rijie 
grapes: when he walks, he moves like an 
engine^ and the ground shrinks before his 
;ti'eading: he is able to pierce a ooislet with 
jhis eye; talks like a knell, and his hum is a 
! battery. He sits in his state,* as a thing made 
/for" Alexander. What he bids be done, is 
!’ flnishd with his bidding. He wants notliiug 
f of a god but eternity, and a heaven to throne in, 
V Sic. Yes, mercy, if you reix)rt him truly. 

; Men. 5 paint him in tlie chanioter. Mark 
j what mercy his mother shall bring from him: 
(there is no more mercy in him than there is 

■ milk in a male tiger; that shall our ])oor city 

■ find: and all this is long of you. 

J AYc. The gods be good unto us! 

] Men. No, in such a case the gods will not 
( be good unto us. When we banish’d him, we 
\ respected not them; and, he returning to break 
^our necks, they respect not us. 

'< Enter a Mejimujer. 

; Met». Sir, if you ’d save your life, fly to your 
house: S8 

[ The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 

1 ycrnd, see note 176. s Coign, corner. 

* iStof/ upon, ewuit * State, chair of state. 

« J thing wuxde/or, ie. a statue of. 
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And hale him up and down; aU sweamg^ if ^ 
The Itoman ladies bring not comfort Hbme, ^ 
They ’II give him death*t»y inches. J 

Enter a se&md Mme^ger, * \ 

Sic. What ’s the news? I 

*1 ' S&i. Mcm. Good news, £|bod new8;-^th6 ladies I 
I have prevail’d, 5 

I The Volscians are dislodg’d, and Marcius' 
i gone: , ■ 

■ A merrier day did never yet greet Boihe, ; 

; No, not th’ exjiulsion of the Tarquins. ; 

I Sk. Friend, J 

I Art thou certain this is true? is it most cer-{ 

I tain? I 

' See. Mtaa. As certain as I know the sun is? 

I fhv: ^ 

! Wlicre have you lurk’d, tliat yon make doubt; 

I of it? ‘ ; 

i Ne’er througli an arch so hurried the blown) 

' tide * * 60 , 

I As the recomfortc’d through the gates. Why, ‘ 
j hark you ! ) 

[ [IVumpf/ts and hautboye munded, and I 

! dnms beaten.^ all together; 

j ing nlso^ icithin. 

' The trum]>ets, sackbuts, ps«ilteries, and fifes, ! 

! Tabors, and cymbals, and theshouting Romans, ; 
j Make the sihi dance. Hark you I 

[Shouting again within. > 
Men. This is good news: ' 

I will gp meet the ladies. This Volumnia ( 
Is wu)rtli of consuls, senatoiTj, patricians, ) 
I A city full; of tribunes, such as you, ) 

I A sea and land full. You ’ve pray’d well to- - 

i J 

! This moraiug for ten thousand of your throats ; 

i I’d not have given a doit.*“-Hark, how tliey? 
I joy ! [Shouting and mmk itill^ within. / 
I Sic. First, the gods bless you for your tid-? 
I ings; next, <Ji? 

Accept my thankfulness. 

See. Mess, Sir, we liave all 

Great cause to give great thai&s. 

Sk. Tliey ’re near the city ? 

Sec. MesB. Almost at paint to enter, ^ 

Sk. We will meet them, 

And help the joy. [Exeunt. 

« DoU, a amail Pateb cdtt. Sfe note OS 



ACT V, Scene 5. 

f Scene y. The mm^e, A street mar the gate. 

in jorocea^w/i^eVoLUMNiA, ViRoaiA, 
J Vj^iBRiA, dtc.^ mmrfypanied bg Senators^ 

I Pai^mns, anc^ Citizem, 

S First Sen. Behold our patroness, tlie life of 
> Bomel • 

/Call all your tribes together, praise the gods, 


And make triumphant stre^ Aowens 
bef^them: 

. Unshout the noise that banirii’d Ma^tsiuG^ \ 
Bepeal^ him with the welcome pf fats 
Cry, “ Welcome, ladies, welcomel*^ 
ail ^ Welcome, 

• Welcome! [A flourish with dsul^ 

, trumpets. 


OOEIOLANU& 



MtiM. Sir, if yoAl save your life, fly to your houw.— (Act v. 3. »S ) 


Scene YI. Corioli. A public piace. 

Filter Aufidtl’s, 'iviih Attendants. 

Auf. Go tell the lords o’ the city 1 am 
here: 

Deliver them this paper: having read it, 

Bid them i^epair to the market-place; where I, 
Even in theire and in the commons’ ears, 

Will vouch thw truth of it. Him I accuse 
The city ports by this hath enter’d, and 
Xn^nds t’ appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words: dispatch. 

[Exeunt Attmuianis. 

1 recall. 


Eiitf>r three or four Conspirators of Aufidmis 
faction 

Most welcome! 

First Con. How is it with our general? 

Auf. Even so 

As wdih a man by his own alms empoison’d, 
And with his charity slain. 

Sec. Con. Most noble sir, 

If you do bold tlie same intent wherein 
You wisli’d us parties, we ’U deliver you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf. Sir, I cannot tell: 

We must proceed as we do fiiid the peo|Se. ^ 
Third Con. The people will remain unceriaiu 
^Wlst ' 1' : 

' n\ - 




iit’T V. Sceue 6. 


iX)HIUtANUS. 


ACT V. Boene 6. 


Twixt you thei-e’s difference; but the fall of 
either 

Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Auf, I know it; 

And my pretext to strike at him admits 20 
A good constntctio]!. I rais’d him, and 1 pawn’d 
Mine honour for his truth: who being so^i 
heighten'd, j 

He water’d his new plants with dews of dattexy, 
Seducing so my friends; and, to this end, 

He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unswayable, and free. 

Third Con, Sir, his stoutness 27 

When he did stfuid for consul, w'hich lie lost j 
By lack of stooping,— s 

Anf. That I w'ould have spoke of: 

Being banish’d for ’t, he came unto my health; 
Presented to my knife his throat: 1 took him; 
Made him joint-servant with me ; gave him w^ay j 
In all his own desires; nay. let him choose j 
Out of my files, his to ac‘complish, j 

My best and fi'eshest men , sei'v d his design- ! 

ments • 

In mine own person; holp to reap the fame 
Which he did end* all his; and took some pride 1 
To do myself this wrong: till, at the last, I 
I seem’d his follower, not partner; and ; 

He wag’d me with liis countenance, *•* as if 4C 
1 bad been mercenary. 

Fir$t Con, So lie di<l, mv lord, — ; 

The army marvell’d at it; and, in the List, 
Wlien he had carried Home, and that we look’d 
For no less spoil tlian glory, — 

Auf, There was it; — : 

For which my sinews shall be stretch’d upon • 
him. j 

At a few drops of women's rheum, which are i 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour 
Of our great action: therefore shall he die, 

And 1 ’ll renew me in his fall. — But, harkl 

[pramm ami trumpets miml, with great 
shouts of the people, 

. First Cm, Your native town you enter’d 
like a post,® 60 

And had no welcomes home; but he returns, [ 
Splitting the air with noise. | 

^ *S€<?. Con, And patient fools, ■ 

I AVuf, get in, liDUBe. | 

® Wgflf'd with wuntemnee, rewarded with patronage. j 
* Peaf, measenger (fore-running Coriolanua). | 

n 


Whose children he liath dain, their base 
throats tear « 

With giving him gloiy^ 

Third Cm, Therefore, at your vjmtage, 

Ere he express himself, or the people 
With what he wodld say, let him feel your 
swoixi, c 

Which we will second. When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc’d shall bury 
His leasons with his iKxiy. , r 

Auf, Say no* more: 

Here come the lords. go 

Fnter the Lords of the dig. 

Lords. Yon are most welcome home. 

A uf I ’ve not deseiv’d it. 

But, worthy lonls, have you witli heed perus’d 
What I have written to you ! 

Lords, We have. 

First Lord, And giieve to hear ’t. 

What faults he made before tiie last, I uh^nk 
Might have ff)und eiisy fines: but there to end 
Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge,'* making a treaty where 
There was a yieMing,— this admits no excuse. 
linf. He approaches; you shall hear him. 

Enter (’oiuolani h, vith drum and colours; a 
crowd of Citizens with him. 

Cor, Hail, lords! I am return’<l your soldier; 
No more iiifecteil with my country’s love 72 
Than wixeii I juirted lienee, but still subsisting 
Under your gi*eat command. You are to know, 
That prosperously 1 have attempted, and, 
With bloody passage, led your wars even to 
Tlie gates uf Home. Our spoils we have brought 
home 

Do more than counterpoise a full third part® 
The charges of the action. We ’ve made peace, 
With no less honour to the Antiates so 
Tlian shame to the Bomans : and weberedeltver, 
Subscrib’d by the consuls and patricums, 
Together with the seal o’ the agnate, tvhat 
We have compounded on. 

Auf, Bead it not, noble lords; 

But tell the traitor, in the bigh’iat degree 
He hath abus’d your powera 

4 Ammrinff %ts vtith mr tnm charpSj Magiag ut Uoek 
the bill to pay. ® (ny> njitU part 



ACT V. Scene 6. 


CORIOLANUS. 


Apt t: Sme f 


6V. Traitor!— how wow! 

Auf.^ Ay, traitor, Mai'cius! 

Chr. Marcius! 

Au/. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius: dost thou 
think • ^ 

I *11 grace thee with that robbery, thy stol’n name 
Coriolanus, in Coriolis— »o • 

You lords and heads o* the state, perfidiously 
He has betray’d your business, and given up, 
for ceijain drojis of salt, your city Eome — 

I say, your city— to his wife and mother; 
Breaking his oath and I'esoliition, like 
A twist of rotten silk; never admitting 
CouiiseP 0* the war; but at his nui-se’s tears 
He whin’d and roar’d aw'ay your victory; 

That pages blush’d at him, and men of heart 
Look’d wondering each at other. 

Cor, Hear’st thou, Mai*s? 

Anf. Name not the god, thou bo^^of tears! 
Cor, • Ha! 

jm: No iiiore.2 102 | 

Cor, Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Tf>o great for what contains it. “Boy!” O 
slave!— 

Pardon me, loixls; ’tis the first time that ever 
I was forc’d to scold. Your juflgmciits, my 
grave lords, 

Must give thiscurthe lie: and lusowuiiotion"— 
Who wears iny stripes impress’d ui^oii him; that 
Must bear my beating t<j his grave— shall join 
To thrust the lie upon him. no 

First Lord. Peace, both, and hear me sj)eak. 
Cor. Cut me to pieces, A^olsces; men Aid lads, 
Stain all your edges 011 me. — “Boy!” false 
hound! 

If you have writ your annals true, ’t is there, 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter’d your Volsciaiis in Corioli: 

Alone I did it— “Boy!” 

Auf, Why, noble lords, 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which wasyour shame, by this unholy braggart, 
’Fore your own eyes and ears? J20 

All the Coiisfirators, Let him die for ’tl 
Cvtuems, Tear him to pieces!— Do it pre- 
sently! — He kill’d my son! — My daughter! — 
He* kill’d my cousin Marcus!— He kill’d my 
father!— 

1 Newr admitting wuninl, taking no Uioiigbt at all. 

3 M more, than a boy. 9 jfoUoHt understanding. 


Sec, Lord. Peace, ho! — no outrage:— 

The man is noble, and his fame folds-in 
This orb 0’ th’ earth. His last offences to us . 
Shallliavejudicious^hearing.— StandjAufidiuB^ 
And trouble not the peace. ,, 

Cor, 0 Tihat I had him, 

• With six Aufidiuses, or more, his tnbe,. ISO 
To use my lawful sword! 

Auf. Insolent villain! 

All the Compirators. Kill, kill, kill, kill; kilt 
him! 

[A iifidins and the Conspirators draw^ and 
\ hill Coriolanv^^ who falls: Aufdius 

stands on him. 

Lords. * Hold, hold, hold, hold! 

Anf. My noble masters, hear me speak. 

First Lord. O Tullus,— 

Sec. Lord. Iliou’st done a deed whereat 
valour will weep. 

Third Lord. Tread not upon him. — ^Masters 
aU, be quiet; 

Put up your s words. 

Auf. My lords, when you shall know — as in 
this rage, 

Provok’d by binj , you cannot — the great danger 
Which this man’s life did owe you, you ’ll rejoice 
I That he is thus cat off. Please it your honours 
To call me to your senate, I ’ll deliver 141 
Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
j Your heaviest ceusurtj. 

First Lord. Boar from hence his body, — 
And mourn you for him:- let him be reg^irded 
As the most nr>hle corse that ever heiiald 
Did follow to his urn. 

Sec. Lmd. His own impatience 

Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 

Let ’b make the best of it. 

Auf. My rage is gone; 

And I amstmck with sorrow. — ^Takehim up:— 
Help, three 0’ the chiefest soldiers ; I ’ll be one. — 
Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully: 
Trail your steel pikes.— Though in this city he 
Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 1&4 
Yet he shall have a noble memory.— 

Assist. ' 

\Esoeu7U^ hearing the body of CoriolmHS^ 
A dead march sov^nded. 


« Jifdie^, judicial. 
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NOTES TO OORrOLx\.NUS. 


DRAMATIS PEl!SOX.«. 

1. Tlie f^aracter of Coriolantjs is thus given in FIh- 
tarch: “This man is a good pro(»fe U) conflrine some 
nieiTs opinions: That a rare and excellent wit viitaught 
doth bring fr)rth many good and euill things together; as 
a fat aoile that l}'eth vnmanured (i.e. uiiworked) bringeth i 
foorUi both hearbes and weeds. For this Jfartius nuturail 
wit and great heart did maruellously stirre vp his courage 
to do and attempt notable acts. But on the other side for 
lacke of education, he was so cholericke and imiuitieiit, 
that he would yeeld to n(» liuing creatni'e: which made 
him churlish, vnciuill, and altogether uiittt for any mans 
conuersation. Yet men nmniolling at his constancie, 
tliat he was neuer owercoine with pleasure nor raony, & 
how he wold endure easily all maner of paines & trauels; 
thereupon they well liked and commended his stoiitncsse 
and tcm}>erancy. But for all that they could not be ac> 
(piainted with him, as one citizen vseth to be with another 
in the city: his behnuiour was so vnplcasant to them by 
reason of a certaine insfdcnt and stern maner ho had, 
which because he was too lordly, was disliked ” (North’s 
Plutarch, ed 10.T1, p. 221). "He was a man too ful of 
passion and choler, and too much giuen to selfc-wil, 

7-1 


; opinion, os one of a high mind & great courage, that 
I lacked tt^* granitic and affability that is gotten with 
judgement of learning & iTason, which only is to be 
looked for in a gouernour of state: and that remembred 
not liow wilfullnes is the thing of the world, which a 
gouernour of a comnion-wealtli for pleasing should shun, 
lieing that which Plato called solitariueBse" (p, 228). 

2. The following is Plutarch’s account of TULLUS AUPI- 
DfUS: “ In the city of Antium tliere was one called Tullus 
Aiifldius, who for his riches, as also for his nobilltie and 
valiantnesse was honoured among the Volsces as a king. 
Martius knew very well that Tullus did more malice and 
envy him then he did all the Bomains besides: because 
that many times in battels where they met, they were 
eiier at the encounter one against another, like lusty 
coui'agious youths, striuing in all emuRtioD of honor, and 
had encountered many times togetlier. Insomuch as be- 
sides tlie common ((uarrell betwene them, there was bred 
a mnmellous priuate hate one against another*' (p. f32)» 
. . . “ [This was the first matter wherewith the Volsces 
that most enuied Martins glorie and authoriUe did charge 
Martius with.] Among those Tullus was chiefe: who 
though he had receiued no priuate iniuiy or displeasure 



D.am» P«>n. 


NOTES TO GOUIOLANUS. 


of HartittB, yet the oommoQ foult and imperfection of 
mails natwe wrought in him, and it griened him to see 
his owne re|Hitation bltmislipd throng Martins great 
fame and honour, and so hlAelfe to be lease esteemed of 
the Volsoes then he was before <p. 236). 

S. In tlie charac&' olf VolumniS Shakespeare is follow- 
ing hints to be found in Plutarch. Thus It is said.* 
>• Touching Marttos the onAy thing that made him to 
loue honour, was the ioy he saw his mother did take of 
him. For he thought nothing made him so happy and 
honourable, as that his mother might heare eiierybody 
pfsise and cigninend him, that she might alwales see 
him retufti with a crown vpon his head, and that she 
might still Imhrace him witli teares running down her 
cheekes for ioy: . . Hartius Uiinking all due to his 
mother, tliat had bin also duo to his father if he had liued, 
did not only content himself to rejoyce and honor her, 
but at her desire took a wife also, by whom he liad two 
children, and yet iiener loft his mother's house therefore" 
(p. 238). The name of the wife is afterwards given as 
Viigilla. Of young Marclus nothing is said. 

4 . Of the remaining characters little but the names aie 
to be found in Plntagcb. Of JrNius Biiutus and SiciNius 
VKLtyy^ it is said that they ** were the first tribunes of the 
peopl^hat were chosen, who had only bene the causers 
and procurer of tlie seditioii'’(p.224). Mbvkntus ikGlUPPA 
is mentioned as the senator who told the talc of the belly 
and its members; and Valkkta as the lady wlio first luui 
the idea of the women's supplicatiQii to Ooriolanus; (k>M- 
iNirs w'as the consul at the time of the exiiedition against 
Corloli, and Tituh LAliTttJs the lieutenant, with whom he 
divided his army. 


ACr r. St'iiNK 1. 

6 Line 11; 7 a verdief? Perhaps a sly hit at trial by 

jury. 

6. Line Ifi: H'e are accomitrd jmir citizenn; the patri- 
eianK, G<X)P. - The first citizen uses the vr ord% witli a 
quil>blo, in its other sense of “wealthy," “substantial,” 
as in Merchant of Venice, i, 3. 12-17: 

S/iy. AnfoiiiM is iiiAii. 

/iass, Have you heard any impututiou tn the contrary! 

Sfty. Uo, no, no, no, no niy iiieniung, in viying }ie u a good man, 
1$ to have you understand me. that lie is suflicient 

Dyco quotes from Bmine's Northern Lasse, sig. D 2, od. 
1632: “ A gottd man in th’ citty is not call’d after his good 
deeds, but the knowne weight of his purse.” 

7. Line 20: the Uantm9 that ajfiicts us .is as an in- 
veutoty to partiouhrize their ahundemce.-^Tho list of our 
wants is a list of their possessions: what we lack they 
have. 

8. Lino 20 : the OBJECT q/' mtr misery.-^ Object in the 
sense of “object of sight*’ is qnite ordinary modern Eng- 
lish-n We speak of “o&ject- lessons,” of “writing with 
the eyo upon the object^’' Jfco. The pecailiaiity here ia its 
use in this sense with the preposition cf. The only other 
instance of this in BhAkespearo 'is Troilus and Cressida, 
ii. 2. 41: 

And feason files the oSJect <i/sU harm. 


AC% 1 fioene 1. 

9. Line 21; our svfferanos i$ again $o 

feranee in Shakespeare means either aaffering, as here, dr 
endurance, as in Ui. 1. 23, 24: 

For they do prank them in authoritTi 
Against all noble sttjirana. 

10. Line 24: ere U'e become KAKlS.— A reference to the 
proverb, “ As lean as a rake; ” with a quibble on the other 

• meaning of pike, viz. a pitch-fork. Pike and pitch are the 
same word. See note 35. 

11. Line 82: and could be content; ie. and would be 
pleased. Cf. Julius Cffisar, v. i. 3: 

tliey <vuM be conteitt 
To Visit otI>er places. 

I Ho, in line 38 below, can content means “may be pleased." 

12. Line 39: to please hk mother.—^ North’s Plutarch, 
ed 16.32, p. 222; “But touching Martins the onely thing 
tliat made him to loue honour was the Joy he saw Ids 

! mother did take of him.’! 

I 18. Line 50: Our htainess is not unkiumii to the senate, 

I ~“This and all the subsequent plelTeian speeches fn this 
! scene are given in the old copy to tlie second citizen. But 
' the dialogue at the opening of the play showa that it 
I iiinst have been a mistake, and that they ought to be at- 
j ti‘ibute<] ti> ihejirst citizen. The second is I'ather friendly 
I to Coriolanus” (Malone, Var. Ed. vol. xiv. p. 8). 

i 14. Line 84 : edicts for usury, to support Shake- 

' speare lias coinbinecl two revolts of the people descrilied 
! liy Plutarch: the first, on account of the exactions of 
I usurers; tlie second, by reason of a famine. 

! 15. Line 05: To STAbK ’t a little more. ^-Theobald’s con- 

j jecture for F. scale, which some commentators defend, 

I exiiloinitig it to mean : ' ’ stHp off the husk a little fuither, 

I to shew the hidden meainng." But probably scale is a 
! misprint here In ii. ;> 257 it is used correctly for weigh. 

j 16. Line 07: to fob off ovr disgrace with a fafc.-— To 
! fob off is to put off with a jest or trick. Cf. II. Henry IV. 
j ii 1. 37: “I have liome, and borne, and borne, and have 
lieca fvbb'd tff, and fubb'd off, and fubb'd off, from this 
' day to that day, that it is a shame to i>e thougliVon.” 

1 17 Line 09.- - As u specimen of the way in which Hliake- 

I spearc employs his authorities, it may he well to quote 
the fable as it stands in North s Plutarch: “ On a time all 
the inemliers of mans body did rebell against the belly, 
complaining of it, that It only remained in the midst of 
the lK>dy without doing anyUiing, neither did beare any 
labour to tlie maintenance of tlie rest: wheras all other 
parts and members did labour painfully, and wei'e very 
careful! to satisfle tlie aptictites and desires of the body. 

I And BO the belly, all this notwithstanding, laughed at 
I their folly, and said: It is true, I first receive all ineates 
; that nourish mans body: but afterwords I send it againe 
to the nouiiishment of oUier parts of the same. Even so 
(quoth he) 0 you, my masters, and citizens of Eome, the 
reason is alike betweene the Henate and you. Formatters 
being well digested, and their counsels through!) ex- 
amined, touching the beneflte of the common-wealth, the 
Senatours are cause of the common commodily that 
ooineth vnto euery one of you " (p. 224), 

18. I4ne IffcicA ne'er came from the lm(^; <.e* m 

’ ' 76 



ACT I. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO COHIOLANUS. 


ACT h *Se6ne 1* 


we Bhottld say, not a hearty amlle, with a play on the 
literal use of the word lunge. Of. Tempeat, li 1. 173^175; 

** These gentlemen, who are of such sensible and nimble 
lunge that they always use to laqgh at nothing;'* Hamlet, 
il 2. 336: “the clown shall make tliose laugh whose lunge 
are tickle o' the sere." 

19. Line 114: it TArNTiNOLY rQificd.— So F. 4; F. 1 

taintingly; F. 2, F. 3 tantingly. * • 

20. Line 120: The COI7NSELI4OR heart. -<• Compare U. 

3. 211, 212: 

Why, had your bodie<i 
No AmrraiiiQOfr yout (tc. to advise you). 

In the old medicine the three principal parts of the body 
were liver, heart, and brain, called the tripod of life, in 
ahioh were begotten resjiectively the natural vital and 
animtU spirits, by which the soul performed all its actions. 

21. Line 130: YOU'ST hear the helly'e aneiver.-^You'et 

is a provincialism cither fur yon (thou) ehalt, or you niuet^ j 
probably the former. Mr. Aldis Wright quotes from ; 
Maraton’s l^ralccmtent, v. 3. 67 : “ You '»i ne'er meet more,' | 
and line 81, do ’s no harm," as well as iv. 1: ' 

“ Thou 'et kill him ” <ed. Bullen, i. 31<». 311, 263). j 

22. Lines Ul, 132: ! 

h'ote MK thin, good friend; | 

Your mo»t grace belly i 

This conversational use of the prononus has become rare : 
in modern Euglish, but it is frequent in Shakesficare. • 
Compare for iiie first, Taming of tbe Shrew. 1 , 2. IX, 12: | 

Villain, 1 say, knock nn at this gate, j 

And rap t»e well, or 1 'll knock your knave's imtu ; I 

and for the second, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7. 2f)>3] : | 
“Fowr serpent of Egypt is bred now of ymtr mud by the i 
operation of your sun: so is your croccMlile." \ 

23. Line 140; Been to the court, the heart, —to the »eat ' 
o' the brain.—Thai is, to the court, the heart, and to the , 
seat, or thrtjtie, of the brain, vie. the head. 

24. Line 141: OBANK8."-The word is used only twice ; 

else by Shakespeare, viz. 1. Heiiiy TV. iii. 1 08: j 

^ See how this river comes me t raukiu^ in ; ' 

and Venus and Adonis, 682: j 

He cranks and crosses with a tlionstnd doubles | 

Compare Hilton, L’ Allegro, 27; 

Quips and frauAs and wanton wiles, 

where “ cranks *’ are quibbles. Drayton uses “ craiikling" 
in a line quoted by Nares: 

Now on .along the crankling path doth keep. 

26 Line 142: The etrongeet nkrves. -> Yerve in Lliza- 
oethaii English n^lned its classical seruie of sinew. 
Compare Hamlet, i. 4. 82, 83; 

And makes each petty artery in tills body 
As hardy .is the Ndinean lion's nerzic, 

Cymbeline, ilL 8. »4: * 

Strains his young $ierves and puts himself in posture. 

We still speak of a vigorous style in writing os 'nervous. 

26. Line 154: PISQISST thinge rightly —Viegeet is a fre< 
quent Elizabethan form of digeet; e.g. Julius Catsar, I. 2. ' 
305; Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 179; according to the 
Folio reading. 


27. Xdne 166: T&utMng the weal o' the common. —That 

is, the wealth or welfare of the common jMoifiw Compare 
Shakespeare’s use of fli JaUusCttMur, ii. 1. 11, 12: 

1 know no latrson^l^uae to spurn at liln. 

But for tAejrenoU/; ^ 

and Hamlet, ii, 2. 457:,“ *t was caviaMit to ike generaV* 

28. Line 163: Thou KASOAL, that are w&ret m blooi) to 
run. — A raeeal was a deer (fiit of eondition. Compare As 
You Like It, iii. 3. 68: “ Uie noblest deer haUi them as 
huge as the meeal" In Mood meant in eondition. Com> 
pare I. Henry VI. Iv. 2. 48, 49: 

If u« be EngKsli deer, be then Oi Mbaf ; * * 

Not rtrjraMike, to fall down with a pinch. * 

Menenius meaii-s tliat for rascals to lead nuiy be for their 
own advantage, imt not for that of tlie herd. Tlie proper 
order of society is expressed in a i>assage of The Maid's 
Metamorphosis: 

'I he iustie stag, conductor of the tralne 
Leads .ill the heard in order rloun the plaine; 

The Ihiser rasca/s gt after here and there 
As not presuming to approach so iieere. 

— Biillcirs Old Ways, ist Scr. i 114. 

29. Line 167: 7Yif one tide wmt hgve balb,— C ompare 

Spenser, Faery Queeiie, i. 1. 16: ^ ^ 

1*01 litjht hIic hated ns the deadly bale. 

The w'ord occurs only lierc in Shakesi)eare, though its 
derivative “ baleful " is fretpient. Already in Bullokar's 
Ibcpositor (1616) it is marked us obsolete. It is found 
usually ns tlie antithesis of “ bliss *' or “ iKtot. 

80. Lines 160, 170; 

That, rubbing the poor itch qf your (tpinion, 

Make yormelirt scabs'^ 

Scab was n tq^in of eoiittmpt, as in Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
82, “Out, ecabr it may therefore tie used here wltli a 
quibble, make yourselves scabs, meaning both “ make 
Kcahs loivyonrselves" and “make ynumelves into teabt."* 
Compai^* Much Ado about Nothing, ill. 3. 10&>107: 

Ceti. man ; I am at thy elbow. 

Bara. Muss, and my elbow tttk’tf; 1 thought there would n scai follow, 

3L Line 179: To make him loortliy whote offence stibduet 
him, &c.— That is, to praise him whose ofienoe brings 
him to punishnient, and curse Uiat justice which pun- 
ished him. 

32. Line 188: Him viLP that wa* yotir garland.— Vild 
is a frequent old spelling of vUe. See, e,g. Tempest, i. 2. 
358; King John, Iii. 4. 10, Ff. 

33. Line 202; I'd wake a QUARRY.-^Qttanp is derived 
from curee (from Low Latin oorata, Intestines), which Cot- 
grave explains ns “a dog’s reward, the hounds’ fees of, 
or pait in, Uie.gatne tliey have kUleiL’’ Balldkar defines 
it os “ venisbn which is taken hu^ng.” The word is 
used here for a heap of dead, as in Hamlet, v, 2. 375-^78; 

This quarry cries on havoc. O prciud Death, ^ 
WIint feast fs toward in thine eternal ce&, 

TImt thnii so itfnay princes at a shot 
80 bloodily hast, Struck? 

. 34 : Line 203: With (^onsandsqffAsseilUARm'P stoves. 
-^For the proleptic tise of the adjactiye compare i 4. 20, 21 : 
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NOTES TO COBIoiiiNOe; 


litt, nrlurt vtork be iMkeit 
A^iHr«t7<wr «rlu.yi 

and for tlM iansa of to pteeei/* compare Molina 
Oaeaar, iU. L 208: ^ 

f heir liiCantt ^uart^d with the heiwift of wen 

38. Xiine 204;'^/ ooteAf tanee^-^Pick ii for 

pit^ as to Henry Vlll* v, «. 99: 

1 II pick you 0*49 tlie |tale6 ^e. 

For the doable torn ct achM and otoAr, poke and potfik 
(i. 10. 15X eke and eehe (Mei^ant of Venice, lU. 2. 28, 
Q^2), lurk and lurch (ii. 2. 105 of this play). 

36. Lind 21?; To break the heart ^/obnKBOsity.— “T o 
give the Anal blow to the nobles" (Johnson). Generoue 
in BhakesiJeare is frequently used for " of noble birth,’* 
uncording to Its derivation from the Latin generoeue. Of. 
Measure for Measure, iv. 6. 18: 

T[iegttffrous anil grave«>t citizens 

37. Line 238: that will pct yott to T: i.e. give you work 
to do, try your mettle. Of. Othello, lil. 3. 409, 471: 

I greet thy love. . 

And will upon the instant put thee ta't ^ 

38. Line 265: Wotkhipful mutink|{ 8.- In the only other 
placeaofhere tlie word occurs in .Shakespeare the form 
used Is muH/teer: ‘*If you pi-oue a inutineere, the next 
Tree ” (Tempest, ili. 2. 41, Folio). But cf. the form eU’ 
gimr in Hamlet, ili. 4. 200, 207: 

Tor 't is tlie sport to have the *u£iner 
•Hoist with liis own peur; 

and pioner in Hamlet, i. 6. 102: 

A worthy pioner I Once more remove, good Triends ; 

and Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 67.6, 676: 

■^1 as when bands 

Of piouerf with .spade and pickaxe arittf d. 

Peele, Battle of Alcazar, iv. 1. 10 (ed. Bullen, vol. i. p. 
274) has mtUeters, 

SB, Line 260: Being mov'd, he wUl not epare to QIBD the 
gods. —Of. II. Henry IV. i. 2. 7, where Falstaff Ba||i: “Men 
of all sorts take a pride to gird at me." The nouiiioccurs 
in Taming of the Shrew, v 2. 58, and I. Henry VI. iii. 1. 
131. For tlie use of the verb without a preposition cf. 
Beturne from Parnassus, 1. 2. 280: ^ 

Cleanly our looser libertines. 

—Ed. Macray, p. 86. 

The original sense is to strike; cf. Chaucer, Monkes Tale, 
556: 

And to these cherles tuo lie ffau to ptaye 
To sleen him, and to £^irden of hi.s he.ad. 


40. Lines 262, 263: 

He is groion 

Too proud TO BE «o valiant; 

».«. he is grown proud c/ being go valiant “ To was 
originally used not with the infinitive, but with the ger- 
und to -e, and. like the Latin ad with the g^nd, denoted 
a pillpose. Thai ^ to love * was originally to lovene; ’ le. 


to (or toward)' lovtok (ad amandum). Gradually as to 


superseded the proper infinitival inflection to v^as used to 


other and more indefinite senses: * for,’ * about,' ^ to,’ 'as 
regards’’’ (Abbott’s Shakespearean Gtommar, p. 266). 


Thus the sense becomes amtoguonB, mipeoially whisfi toe 
precedes. Compare Blehard It l< A 9ljt* ' 

^ Im ivo sttict to makfl nltie owe away 

41. Line 276.— BBMBBm was long Used ag fa 

now ill both a good and evil sense. ^ In BuHokar's Hng^Qah 
Expositor <1616) demerit is defined Mmply as “desert;” 
but in Blount’s Glossographia (1674) the sense, given la 

• Pill-deserving, want of merit" For the good sense cf. 
Gthello, i. 2. 22-24: 

iny demerits ^ 

May speak, unbonneted, to hs proud a fortune 
As this that 1 have reach'd : 

snd for the bad sense, Macbeth, iv. 3. 226, 227: 

Not for their own demerits, bin for uiine, 

I'ell slaughter on their souls. 

For the two senses before Shakespeare's time, contrast 
Hall’s Chronicle, Henry VI. ful. 69: “ 'This noble prince 
for his de/nertto Called the good duke of Gloucester," ilvith 
Stat 1. Henry VII. c. 4 G^)-' Friests culpable, or by 
their demerite openly repoi-ted of incontinent living.” 
Cotgrave explains demerite: “desert, merit, deserving; 
also (the contrary,) a disservice, demerit, misdeed, ill- 
carriage, ill-deserving; in which sense it Is most eom- 
monly used at this day." 

42. Lines 281, 282: 

in what fashion 
More than his singularity; 

i.e. with what forces over and above himself. The speech . 
is sarcastic. Cf. ili. 1. 263-205: 

Where la this viper. 

That would depopulate the dry, and 
Be every ro.'in himself! 

ACT r. Scene 2. 

43. Lines 5, 6: 

lltnne 

Had circumvention, 

A mixture of “ Kunie had intelligence” and “ the act had 
circumvention. 

44. Line 14 ; Titus Lartius, a most valiant Homira.— 
“Titus Latlus one of the Valiantest men the B^maines 
had at that time" (North’s Plutarch, p. 224). 

45. Line 24: To TAKE IN niatiy townir; i.e. capture. Cf. 
Antony and Cleopatra, ili. 13. 88: 

When he h.'Uh iims'd of taking kingdoms in t 

and, metaphorically, Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 587, 586: 

I think afilktion may subdue the cheek, 

But not teke in the mind. 

46. Line 28: for the remove; ie. for their removal; to 
raise the siege and relieve the town. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

47. Line 10: that it urns uo better toan pieture-Hke to 
hang by tfe ivaU, if renown made it not stir; i,e. if re> 
nown did not stir so goodly an appearance, it was no 
better tlian a picture. 

46. Line 16: his brows bownA with oak, for saving the 
Ufe of a ettisen.— See quotation from North's Fliftmub In 
note 148. 

49. Line 82: Methinks X hsar BUHEk huAvtntts 
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ACT 1. SoentJ 3. 


NOTES TO OORIOLANUS. 


i, Ibttio 4. 


drum; i e. the sound seems to reach me here. For the 
use of the adverb with a verb of motion not expressedi 
cf. Sonnet xxxix. 14: 

hy praising liiin here who clutli hence remnin. 

50. Line 46: AT Greoutn tufords, eoniemning.—TeU Va* 
let ta, ^c.— This is the emendation of Collier, and is quite 
satisfactory. F. 1 reads: 

At Grecian ni/orti. tell V\tierun, Ac ; ^ ^ 

as though CorUenniug were a proper name. F. 2 reads: 

At Grecian swordes Cnti/eudinjr.' tell \'aleria. &c. 

Capell added an apostrophe: 

At Grecian swords' cotttcnding. 

51. Line 54: you are manifest hotme-keepers.—Man\M 
has two senses in Shakespeaie : (1) evident ; (2) well- 
known, public; the second being the sense in this place. 
Cf. All s Well That Ends W'ell. i. 3. 229: 

his reading 

And Miaiufest experience. 

52. Line 5d; A fine spot. — Spot here seems to mean a 
small patteni that Vii^ilia is working. Compare Othello, 
iii. 8. 434, 435: 

H you not sometimes seen .i h.tiidkert.hief 
whh strawberries in your wife’s liaiid? 

53. Line 71: hov he mammock’d *7.— Tlie word occurs 
only here In Shakespeare. Botli Cotgrave and Minsheu 
in their dictionaries recognize tlie substantive inammoeH, 
for morsels, but neither has the verb; nor do the com- 
mentators supply any instance Mr. Aldis Wright quotes 
from Major Moor's Siitfolk Words and Phrases: “ Mam- 
mttdc. To cut and hack victuals wastefully.” 

54 Line 74: A caack, madam; i e Yes, he ia a lively 
Itoy. The word is used by Shallow in II. Heniy J iil. 

2. 34: ** I saw^ him break Skogan's bead at tile court-gate, 
when a’ was a cradc not thus high.” A crack was a pert, 
lively boy. In Maratoii’s What You Will, iil, 3 (ed. Bullen, 
vol. il. p. 382), the leading page in tlieir games together 
is called “ Einiierorof Cracks;” and in Ben Jonsou's Cyn- 
thia’s Bevels, when Mercury and C?upid disguise them- 
selves al pages, Mercury says: “Since wt* are turned 
craekg, let's study to be like crackM^ practise tlieir lan- 
guage and beiiavionrs, act fi'eely carelessly and capri- 
ciously, as if our veins ran with quicksilver.” Cf. also 
Jonsou's The Devil is an Asa, ii. 3 (p. 355, ed. Gifford, 1838): 

t( we could gel a witty boy 

That were an excellent crack, I could instruct him 

To the true height. 

ISo, too, Massinger's The Unnatural Combat, i. 1; and 
The Bashful Lover, i. 1 (Cunningham’s ed. pp. 36, 528). j 

55. Line 122r at a word-in one word. Cf. Meny 
Wives of Windsor, L 1. 107-109: “He hath wrong’d me; 
indeed he hath;— atatfM>rd, he hath;^bdlevo me; " i 3. 16; 
II. Henry IV. iU. 2. 819; Much Ado About Nothing, If. 1. 
119; Julius Csesar, 1. 2. 266. 

AC3T I. Scene 4. 

66. Line 14: ATe, nor a man tkatfean you LESS tfian he, 
'-Johnson proposed more, which undoubtedly gives the 
required sense. Many passages might be collected from 
78 


English classics where, by a confusion, opinparative 
is incqirectly used. 8ee» e.g., King Lear^'iL44. 141; also 
Paradise Lost, I 257: ^ • 

And what I aliouldCki, all but itsi tlian lit 
Whom thunder hath itade greater, « . 

67. Line 26: With Ikarte more FsHoy than 
'^Arms of proof” are arms proved liy experience. In 
Macbeth, i. 2. 54, we have fhe phrase “lapp'd in proof" 
for lapped In armour. 

68 Lines 31, 32: 

I'ott »hame» cf Home! you herd of -BoiU aged plagttda 
Ptaeter you o er, e 

This is Johnson’s correction of the Ff.: 

you Heard of By les and I'l.igues 
PUister you o're. 

The punctuation of the Ff is never to lie relied upon, and 
the aposiopeslB suggested by Dr. Johnson, liesides lieing 
the sinixilest iiossible correction, is eminently cbai'acteris- 
tic of Coriolauus. Cf. i. 6. 42, 43: 

blit for mir geiulemuii. 

The common file— u I'l.igtie ! 

69. Line 42: Ax they tie to mir freae/ies. — F. 1 adds/oL 
ioifcs, which the seeoml eoiTocts hiiafollotved. ^T^tsom 
conjectured Follow me, which Dyee prints. 

60. Liucs 44, 45; 

’Tisjor the follotvere fortune uidemt them, 

Hot, for the ftiere. 

“He did encourage his fellows with woixls and deeds, 
crying out to them that fortune hinl oiieiied the gates of 
the city, more for the folio wm than the filers” (North’s 
Plutarch, p. 224). 

61. Line 47r To the lOT, / warrant At/ii.'— Htauntofi 
quotes from Webster’s Wliite Devil (p. 87, ed. Dyce, 1857); 
“Tliey go to the pot for't;" fitim New Oustome, !i. 3: 
“Tlioii ralghtpst Bwearc, if I could, I would bring them 
fo the pot : and from Peele’s Edward I. p. 380 (ed. Dyce, 
1861): ‘tong Erlwanl, no: we will admit no pause, For 
goes tMs wretch, this traitor, to the pot ” Mr. Bullen in 
his edition fif Peele (i 1‘29) tiiiotes from John Heywood’s 
Pi\»verl>8: 

/« And where the hiii.dl with the great cannot agree 
The we.iker gotth fo the pat we all day see. 

62. Lines .53, 54; 

Who eenMy outdaree hie eeneelege iimrd, 

And, when it bowt, etande up! 

The man dares more and endures longei' than his swonl, 
although he can feel and the swonl cannoL For eeneibly 
of. i. 3. 95: “ I would your cambric were eetuible as your 
finger,” Bteevehs quotes from tlie Atoadla: Their very 
armour by piecemeal fell away from %ein: and yet their 
flesh aliode the wounds constantly, as though it were less 
eeneible of smart than the mieeleee armour” (Var. Ed. 
1821, xlv. p. 36). 

63. Line .57: JSven to Cato's uneh, dc. --Theobald's oor- 
reetion of tlie Folio Calues, “ For he was euen such an- 
other as Cato would hauea souldier and a captains to be, 
not only terrible and fierce to lay about him, but to mahe 



Atrr|. Se9|»e4. 


NOTES TO OOBIOLANUS. 


act L Scene 9 , 


the enemy nleard with the sound of his voice, and grim* 
nesse ^ Ms oountenance " (NorUi’s Plutarch, p. 224) Of 
eourte the reference to (;ato in the moutli of Lartius, like 
the |<e^!etence to Galen in 1^ 128, is an anachronism. 

64 . :^h|e61: WVre fbvkrou.s a»wf did trewAk.-Ct. Mac- 
beth, ii. 3;<65, 66: • . 

home s.iy, the earth 
Vfdh/nvrous diul did shake. 

66. line 62: Let 'e fetch fmn off, &r wake remain alike. 
—In mod. Eng. only the plural of this word is used, and 
only in the sense of remainder. Shakespeare uses both 
i^^igulai' and plural in this sense; and also the singular 
in the seiiBeSf etay. Of Macbeth, iv, 8 148: '‘since niy 
hen-remain in England." 

ACT I. SCENM r>. 

66. Line 4: Stage • direction —Trumpet is for Trum- 
peter, Justus ensign is ubimI in modt'rn English for lK>th 
the man and the thing. Cf. Henry \. iv. 2 61: 

] will the baimer from n truMfet take 

67. Iji^ues 5, 6: 

&JC here theae movers that do prize th^ir Imm 
At a crack'd drachm / 

Mcrere may mean agitators, or it may be u contemptuous 
word for men who are only “moving aniniais " “ Martins 
was marvellous angri' with them and cryed out on them, 
that it was no time now to looke after spoilc, and to mime 
atragllng here and there to enrich theriiselues a hilest the 
other cuiisull and their fellow citizens peraduenturc were 
fighting with their enemies" (North’s Plutarch, p. 22t). 

68. Line 7 : Irons of a doit — Ho iv. 4. 17, v 4. (W. A doU 
was a small lluteh coin, worth lialf a fartliing, and so 
“ worth a doit" means valueless ( T M eiv^ant of Venice, 
1 3. 141, 142: 

take Ilf) doit 

I If usriiice 

Also, Tlie Tempest, ii 2 33: “they will not give a doit to 
relieve a lame beggar " & 

douhlete. — North in liis translation of Pintail mod- 
ernized classical dress, and Hhakesjieare in theVoman 
plays followed him. There is a good example in th\Life 
of Pompey about the execution of ('^arbo. “ He piayeiWhe 
executioner to give him a little respite and place to wn- 
trum a point, for he had a paine" (p C,SC) 

69 . Lines 19, 20: 

The blood 1 drop is rather PHYSICAL 
Than dangerous to me. 

Ct Julius Cflosa", ii, 1. 261-263: 

lb Drutus sirk?— and is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humours 
Of the dan^ morning T 

70. Line 24: Prosperity be thy page! i.e. may prosperity 
tollow thy footsteps. A page walked behind his master; 
of. ^mon, iv. 3. 224: “Will these trees page thy heels?" 
And IL Henry IV. 1. 2 12, 13, where Falstaff says to his 
page: **I do here walk before thee like a sow that hath 
•o'erwhelni’d all her litter but one “ For the metaphor 
at. Bonnet cviii. 12: “ makes antiipdty for aye his page." 


ACT I. Scene 6, 

71. Line 6: Tbe Homan pods.— For the definite Rrticile 
where we should rather use the pronoun ye, cf. Iv. L 37: 
“0 the gods!" Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 171, 172; 

The godb ! it smites me 
Beneath the fall I have. 

The awkwardness in the present passage is tiiat there ia 
itnothing until the pronoun “you" ih the fourth line to 
decide whether “ the Aonian gods" is the second or tlUrd 
person; where there is no ambiguity, as in Julius Ofesar, 
V, 3. 99: 

The lost of all the Roinana, fare thee well! 

the difference from modern usage hardly attracts attention. 

72. Line 16: niiiKFLY we heard their drums. — Briefly 
means “ illiin a short time," as Cymbeline, v. 5. 106: 

briefly die their joys 

That place them on the truth of girls And boys. 

It is molt! commonly applied with a forward than, as in 
the present passage, w ith a backward reference; e.g. An- 
tony and Cleopatra, iv. 4. 10: 

Ant Go put on thy defences. 

hros Nriefly, sir. 

73. Line 17: Hoiv couldst thou in a mile CONFOUND an 
hovr.—VoY the sense of “waste," applied to time, cf. I. 
Henry IV i. 3. 100, 101; 

I.e did lonfouHti \\w best part of an hour 
In changing hardiiueiii witli great Gleiulower; 
and Antony and Cleopatra, i. 1. 45: 

I.et \ not confound the time wltli conference harsh. 

74 Lines 42, 43: 

but for our gentlemen, 

The common file. 

i €, had it not been for our gentlemen, the common file 
(would have ruined us). But the mere mention of them 
sets Coriolanus cursing, and his sentence is not finished. 
For a similar aposiopesis cf. i. 4. :il, 82: 

Yo'i shnincs of Kome! you herd of— Boils and plagues 
F’Jaster you o'er. 

75. Line .5.8: Their hands € f/ie v AWARD ar# Bie ArUtates. 
— Vaward is a contraction of va meant, the v(y;igaai'd or 
first line of an army. Van ocenra in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, iv. 6. 9: 

Plant those that have revolteil in the van. 

This passage is closely copied from Plutarch: “The 
consull made him answer that he thought the hands 
which were in the vaward of their battell were those of 
the Antiates, whom they . esteemed to be the warlikest 
men. Tlien prayed Martins to be set directly against 
them. The coiibuII granted him, greatly praising his 
courage" (North’s Plutarch, p. 225). 

76. Line 61: Filling the air with swards ADVANC'D.— 
To advance was a technical word forupliftii^ a sword or 
a standard. For the former cf. Henry V. v. 2. 382, 383: 

that never war advance 

His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair France ; 
and for the latter, Romeo and Juliet, v. 8. 96; 

And deatli's pale flag is not advanced there! 

77. Line 76; O' me alone, make you a sword tff mel-— 
The Folio reading Is; 

Oh me alone, make you a sword of me. 
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ACT L Sceue 0. 


NOTES TO CORIOLANUS. 


ACT I. Sueuft ». 


Capcll first marked t)ie question, and tlie last part of 
the sentenee then refers to the soldiers taking Marcius 
in their arms Instead of waving their swords as he had 
bidden, wldch is very good sense. The first woids have ; 
been variously emended. Heath proposed, 1st me aUm; 
Hiiigcr, 0 come, along; Collier, Of me alone ^ which it I 
written O' me alone is ttie nearest to tlie reading of the | 
Folio. The meaning will then he: “Of me alone do you ! 
make a sword '* “ Am I your only sword?" The comma*', 
may be placed eitlier after alone, or after eword. 

78. Line 84: And pour gnieJIrhf draw out my com* 
?/mNd.»CapeU, And /; Heath, And eo J; Jackson, And 
foeif eftall; Mitford, Aw hour; Singer, And »oine; John* 
son proposed: 

And/ear sliall quickly draw out OF tiiy command 
Which men are least iiiclinud. 

If the passage seem to retjiiire correction, MitfonTs sug- 
gestion is by much tlie liest; but it is advisable alwaj's to 
leave the text unaltered so long as it makes sense. 'I'here 
is no reason why Coriolanus should not have tlepnted 
four captains to make clioice for him. 

ACT I. SCENK 8. 

79. Line 4; More than thy fame, A.si» ENVY.- Steevens 
takes envy as a noun, explaining fame and envy to mean 
detested fame. More probably it is a verb parallel to 
** abhor." Collier suggested that the conitJositor mistook 
I for the contraction of and. Dyce also reads /. 

80. Line 11: Wrench ifo thy pfiwer to th‘ higheet.- -Vor 
the metaphor comimre Maclieth, i. 7. 60: 

Hut »crcw y6ur courage to the sticking-placc. 

81. Line 12: That was the whip of yovr hragy'd plio- 
OBNT.— It was the Trojans, not the Greeks, from wliom 
the liomans boasted tbeir descent Of must tlicrefore 
mean “lielongiug to." Progeny is used for “race," as in 
1. Henry VI. v. 4. 38: “ issued from the progeny of kings." 

o ACT 1. Scene 9. 

82. Line?: That, with the fvgty PLfiBErANK, haU* Uiine 
/lonotirA— Here, and in v. 4. 30, ptebeians is accented on 
the first syllable. 

83. Line 10: Yet oam'et thou to a moreel of thut feaet.— 
That is, *‘what you did here was bnt an tuided morsel to 
what you had previously done, in ('orioli itself." 

84. Line 12: flere is the steed, we the caparison “ITiis 
is an odd encomium; the meaning is, * tliis man pei’foiined 
tlie action, and we only filled up the show ' " (Johnson). 

85. Lines 22-2r): 

no less than a tradueement. 

To hide your doings; and to silence that. 

Which, to the spire ami top of p^ams vouch’d. 

Would seem but modest. 

That is, it would be a slander to silence the recital of 
your deeds, which, even if it emjdoyed all possible praises, 
would seem to fall short of your deserts. 

80 


86. Line 31: And TENT tAe/n«afv 0 (rtaifft<ftf^.-**That is, 
having death instead of gratitude as a suigm to probe 
them; a way of Baying» having nc^surgeon to pi^he them, 
and so mortifying, A tenets a roll of lint for searching 

and cleansing a wound. ComW'o Hi' !• 235, 236: 

. . • , 
t’isa soreupoiMis 

You cannot tint yourself ; ^ 

Cymbellue, iii. 4. 116-118: 

A mine ear, , 

Therein fabc ittrueJe, can take no greater wound, 

Nor t€ut to hottoin tliat. 

! 87. Lines 41-46: .. 

May these same instruments, which you pggfjite, 

I Xever sound more! When drums and trumpeh shaU* 

I F the f eld prove flatterers, lei courts and cities be , 

; Made all of false fac’d soothituj! When steel grmes 
j Soft as the parasite's silk, let him be made 
I An overture fur the uvtrs! AV> more, I say! 

Tiiis is Dyce's aiTangement; tlie Ff. end lines at soothing 
• and teats. The jmssHge by its i^egular balance has the 
form of sense, but what the sense may lie it is dlfficolt to 
; determine. By laying stress upon all in the fourth line, 
the first (dause gains a certain meaning. “ If flattery has 
reached the field of battle, we inust^expect courts and 
cities to bo entirely given over to it" But the^econd 
clause eludes interpretation. ‘ * Overture " in Shakespeare 
means either (i) disclosure, as in Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 170- 
172: 

I wisli, my liegc, 

You tiful only in your <iitcnt judgment tried it, 

Without iumee7ve/u*e; 

or (ii) proiKisal, as in Tuelftli Night, i. 5. 22r>; “1 bring 
no overture of war," and neitlier of these significations is 
appropriate to the ptuusite. The best emendation of the 
pass.Mge is Tyrwhitt’s coiijectoi c of A coverture (cf. Much 
Ado, lii. 1. ;KI; HI. Henry I'l. iv. 2. 13) for An overture, 
altering /((a« to this, or, os Steevens suggested, leaving him 
unaltered in the aenr^e tA it. His for the neuter itossessive 
was common, as its was o.nly coming into use; him for tt 
18 another macter. Mr. Wright quotes an instance from 
Bacon's Advancement of Leuriiiiig, ii. 22. § 11: ** Like unto 
the ruwSig against the stream, or making a wand straight 
by ben(C.'iiig him contrary to his natural crookedness;" but 
this rp.ay be explained us a personification. 

b! Lines 47-51 The lines are aiTsnged as by Theo- 
bald. nie Kf. read: 

No more I feiy, for iliat I haue not wash'd 
My Nose that bled, or fuyl'd .some deblle Wretch, 

Which without nolr, here’s many else haue done, 

You shoot me fortli m acclamations hyperbolicall. 

"fhe sficlling shoot in the last line represents the pronun- 
ciation of the time. (T. Mnrston, Antonio and Melllda, 
part I. iv. 1. 80 (vol. i. p. 65, ed. Bullen): “ Your houts 
(i.e. hoots) and shouts.” ^ 

89. Line 66: Tk' ADPITION nobly ever! In our com- 
mon law it signifieth any title giuen to a man beside hia 
; Ttame, which title sheweth h is estate, trade, course ol Ufe, 
and also dwelling ]dace " (Bullokar's Expositor, 1616)> Gt. 
Macbeth, i. :i. 106, llW: 

lie bade me, from liini, cad thee thnne of Cawdor: 

Jn whivh additton, liail, most worthy thanel 
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Henry V. v. 2. 0^; Troilns and CreBsida, i. 2. 20; Hamlet, 
i. 4 . 20, &o. «In ILing Lear, i. 1. 1S7, 138, it has a meaning 
rather more general : ■ 

*4' Oiilyf^e still retain 

The name, and all th‘ attditims to a kini;. 

• 

OQ. Xdne 77: The bmt, with wh&tn^ imy ahticulate. 
“-BuUokiir, ill hie English Expositor (1616), defines at- 
*‘to set down articl^ or cxinditions of agree- 
inenC It is so used by Camden (HemaiiieM, 212): *'Tlie 
icdiabltaBts were willing b) artimlaU, and to yeelde 
themselues to the Duke of Burgnndie.'* In tlic only other 
|M(8|^"where Shakespeare uses the word, I. Henry IV. v 

•xnt'" .** • 

, y These things indeed you Ijave artunlafe, 

Itmei^s ^'set fuith in articles," articulate being used as 
we should now used specified. 

91. Line 82; / sometime lay, here in Corioli.—Vor lie in 
the sense of lodge," of. Julius Coesur, iii. 1. 286: 

lle /ui to-ni^ltt within seven le:i((iies of Koine; 

Merry Wives, ii. 1. 187: “Does he lie at the Garter’" IT. \ 
Henry IV. iii. 2. 200: “ when 1 lay at Clement's Inn." 

92. — The passage in Plutarch on which this eceiie is ' 
founded is as follows: “He willed Murtius that he should i 
choose out.of all the horses they hod taken of their cue- I 
mles, and of all their goods they had >vomie (whereof : 

: there was great store) tenne of etiery sort which he liked ! 
best, before any disti'ibutiou should be inatle to other. | 
Besides tliis great honourable offer he had iiiatle him, he ' 
gave him In testinionie that he had woniie that day the . 
prise of prowesse abouc all other, a go(td]y horse w'iUi a ! 
capparison, and all furniture t(» him: which the whole | 
army beholding did luaruelluusly praise and coniuiend. i 
But Martius. stepping forth told the Consiill he most | 
thankfully accepted the gift of his horse, and was a glad | 
nuin besides, tiiat Ills scriiice had deserued his Generals | 
commendation; and as for liis other offer, which was ! 
rather a niei’cenarie reward, then a hoiiourublc recoin- : 
pence, he would haue none of it. hut was contented ti> | 
haue his oquall part with Uie other souldiers. Onely ' 
t^is gi'ace (said he) I crane and beseech you to graik me: | 
Among the Voices there is nii old friend and iioa\ of | 
irteiine, an honest wealthy man. and now a prisoner. | 
'^lining before In ^eat wealth in his owne countrey, liuen 
^vnow a poore prisoner, in the hands of his enemies: & ycA 
[notwithstanding all this his misery and misfortune, it 
Vould do me great pleasure if I could sane him from tills 
'one danger, to keepe him from being sold as a slaue, 
I^Coriolanus’ forgetfulness of this man's name is thus an 
risdditiou of Shakespeare’s) . . . after the noise of tlie 
ksBembly was somewhat appeased, the consull (^ominius 
Ibegan to speakc in this sort: We cannot compell Maitius 
take these gifts we offer him , . . hut we will giue 
[^im Buoh B reward fo^the noble seruice he hath done as 
cannot refuse. Therefore we do order and decree that 
Ihencefortli ho he called Coriolaiius (p. 225). 

1; ' ACT I. SCRNE 10. 

; 98. Lines 4, r>: I 

r I cannot, i 

Bein 0 a Volsee, be that I am; 
y.e. J cannot become all that I have it in me Ui be. 

VOI^ XII, 

o 


9i Lines 17-19; 

My valmtr, poiaon'd 

With only steering stain by Atm, f(U' him 

Shall Jly out of itself. 

My valour, poisoned simply by losing colour in compari- 
son with his, shall in order to do him hurt, leave its true 
nature altogether and become cowardly. Aufldius means 
bo will turn assassin. To stain or distaia was originally 
not to “ dye," but to “ take colour out." It is used, meta- 
phorically, as in this jmssage, by Chaucer in the refrain 
to the Song in the Legende of Ooode Women (1. 2661: 

Hyd, Absalon, thynne gilte tressu, cl«re ; 

Ester, ley thou thy mekenes^e al adoune ; 

Hyde, Jmiaihds, al thy freiidly iiianere; 

Penelopee, and Marcia Catoun, 

Make of youre wifliodc no coiuparysoun; 

Hyde yc youre beautes, Ysoude and Elcyne, 

My lady conieth, that al this may dis/ryue. 

Of also Antony and CleopatNi, iii. 4. 26, 27; 

I 'll raise the preparation of a war 
f>hall stain yi ur brother. 

95. Line 22: EMUAKquENRNTS.— Xo other instance of 
this word has been found in an English author. It is 
given as a French woi'd in Cotgrave’s Dictionary and ex- 
plained to mean either an “imbarklng" or«n “imbar- 
guing." The latter is plainly the sense in this passage. 
Richardson quotes “cmharged" from HakluyU's Voyages 
(iii. p. 535): “ AVhy our inarchaiits with their goods were 
embaryed or arrested. 

96. Line 26: Against the hospitable CAifON.’—For canon 
in Die seiisc of ntle, law, which is its original ineRUing, 
cf. iii. 1. 0(1: “ 'Twas from the canon;" and Hamlet, i. 2. 
131, 132; 

Or that the Hverlastini; had not fix'd 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter! 

97. Line 31 : T\s south Urn city mills.— Jt may bo worth 
while to quote Malone’s note here: “Shakespeare fre- 
quently introduces those minute local descriptions, pro- 
bably to give an air of trutli to his pieces. 8o in Romeo 
and Juliet: 

Underneath the grove of sycamore 
1 hat westward ruoteth from the city's side (i. i. laS) " 

ACT II. SCENK 1, 

98. Line ;19: your actions would grow wondrous SlSGLR 
—There is a quibble liere on tlie two meanings of single 
(i) alone and (ii) insignificanU There is a similar play 
in II. Henry IV. 1. 2. 207: “Your chin double? your wit 
single!” and in Much Ado, ii. 1. 289: “ a double heart for 
his single one." For the sense of “ simple " ct Tempest, 
i. 2. 431, 432: 

I'ros What wcit thou, if the King of Naples heard thee? 

Fercl, A unjg^/e thing, as 1 am now. 

99. Line 51; I am known to be a HUMOROUS pofrfrjan. 
— Cf. As You Like It, i. 2. 278: “The duke is humormw. 
There were supposed to be four hutnmn or moistures 
in the body, blood, phlegm, choler^ and melancholy,— 
derived from Hie four elements air water fire and earth 
—from tlie preponderance of any one of which arose a 
humorous disposition, or “ ooilnplexion," as tt was some- 
times called. On the other Imnd, In perfect health there 
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would Ije a perfect balance of these. Soutli says of Adam : 

The elements were at perfect union and aRi'eeinent in 
his body;” and so Antony says oyirutiis: 

His life was i;eiitle; tiiid tlm elements 
So mix'd 111 liiiu tlh-it Nature nii(;ht stand up 
And Siiy to all the world, *‘This 7 vas ii mitu!'" 

—Julius i;.X'sar, v 5 71-75* 

In tShakespeare's time Uie word was beginniiiR to be u.^^d 
in the sense of any foolish wliiin or caprice, and tlie fashion 
is ridiculed in Henry V. and Merry Wives of Windsor, in 
the person of Nyin, who is always sayina “thats the 
humour of it.” Cf Ben Jonson, lnductii»n to Every Man 
out of his Humour (ed. Cunniughain, vol. i. j». 67): 

Jii every hum.in body 

The choler, melancholy, plileifiii. and bluixl 
Hy reason that they flow contiiiu.’illy 
In some one part, and .irc not < untiiicnt, 

Kcceive the name of numtuirs. Now ihu'* far 
It may, by mebiphor, apply itself 
rmo the general disposition. 

As uhen some one peciili.ir ({uality 
r>oth so possess .1 iii.iii, ili.it it doth drau 
All his eiTects, Ins spirits, and his powers, 

In their coiilliu tiniis, all to run one way 
Tl.is may V»c truly stud to be a huttwia 
?' that a look, by wenrinp a pyed feather 
I nt cable n.itbaiid, or tin* tlirve-piled ml!. 

A yard of slioe-tyc, oi the .s.« 'tier’s knot 
6n his Preach sh 'idd <dltct a liumoto ! 

it It IS more rlian most ridiculous 

100. line r*3: with not a (trop of allayinu TiirtlR <ii /. 

—There were originally two verlisof tins form, one bciiii; 
purely Enfslish and im'anitiK to put down, reduce; tlie 
iither through French, from iMt. alUyair^ now mitten 
alien, after the modern French form, and meaning to 
mix 'ilie senses veiy miieli ran into eacli other, and 
were in time refcrretl to a single verb. Jt was. for in- 
stance, a eoniinon phrase to speak of allay inn >^ltli 

ivater, as in Sir Thomas Klyot’s I'astle of Hellh (t|Uut.ed 
by MuiTay): Whyte wine alayd wiUi mneh wati>r;' ami 
the metaphor here might be either that of “ reducing ’ 
(as in, Paradise Lost, x. .'i0(5: “Fondly thinking to allay 
their appetite ") or that of “mixing wdtli alloy.” liovelace, 
who imitated this passage in his i>oeni To Althea from 
ITlsoii (ed. HazUtt, 1864, p. 117): 

When fl< iwiii}’ Clips r<in swiftly rnuiid 
With no aliiwms' 'Ihavif^, 

has also the phrase. tlie (rold allayd almost Jialfe bi'asse ” 
(1659, p. 93). 

101. Line 54: mmething imperfect, infavonnng the first 
complaint — Meneniiis criiifesses that his choleric liumour 
gives an advantage to the side that fli-st states its case. 
Two emendations deserve recording: (Jollier’s “the thirst 
complaint.” and Leo's “ savouring the feast of Lent ” 

102. Line 62: 7 conNOT say your worships have deliver'd 
the matter well, when I find the ass in compound with tho 
major part of your ayllahUs - -The not. was inserted by 
Theobald. Tliat Menenlus means to call Hie tribunes 
asses is clear; but what is his joke ? .Sliakespearo of course 
knew that -as was a common termination of Latin words, 
but Menenius talked Latin no less than the tribunes. 
Probably Shakespeare hod In mind some Latin (Jlruiuinar 

89 . 


I rule in which were the w'ords “ in compound with the 
i major part of the syllable. ' • 

! 103. Line 68: If yon see thw in the map of my Micro- 

cosm; i.e. in my face. For tlie idea that man was a little 
' w'orld cf. Hiiig Lear, iii. 1. 10, 11: ** 

Strives In liisWi/'/lfr 7 tw Id 0/ tm(n to out4C0rn 
'I lie lo-aiid-fro-Luiiflictiiig wind anri ram. 

It is thus expressed by Pic') of Mirandola: “Trituni est in 
Bcholis esse hoiuinein minorem mundum, in quo mixtiuu 
ex elementis corpus et spiritus cmlestis, et plantarum 
anima vegetal is, et bmtorum sensns, et ratio, et angtdlini 
nieiis, et l>ci similltudo conspicitur” (c^uqt^d by P^fter, 
Renaissance 2nd ed. p 43). Minsheii, BuctrArad Lingiias 
, (1617) gives Microcosm as as part of the definition of the 
word Jl/nn, with tlie explanatuui “qiuid totius universi 
pulehritiidinem analogice in se contineut” Bnllokar's 
I account of the word reads }M>oiiy after Pico's, but It may 
be added as probably as good us cither tribune could have 
' given “ 'Jliis temic is sometime appl,yed to man, who is 
' therefore called a mioiocosmas, or little world, because 
his body being compared to the baser part of the w'orld, 
and bis soiile to the blessed Angels, sceineth to signifie, 

. that man is sis it were a little world and that the whole 
j w'orld doth resemble a great man ” (English Ex{S)sltoi\ 
j 1616) Soiiietimes the eoiiiparison is not to ar.'»^rld. but 

• a kiugilom, as in Macbeth, i 3 i:^-141 : 

• tliou^lu, wiios(* imirdur yet ib l>iit fniitasiual, 

I Shdkub bit iny Afufe of wan tli.U fiiiictuiii 

Is siiiotJicr'd ID biiriiiibe: ; 

King John iv 2 246: 

'1 111. kiui;cUiiii. this confine of blood and brc.itli ; 

J iiliiis ( Jiusar, i i 1 . 67-6!) ; 

the state *A man, 

Like to a Itlf/e ktnjfdt m, slitters then 
'1 he nature of an Cisnrrci tion , 

and notably H Henry JV iv 3 116-122, where Falstaif 
says of .sberris-sack: “ It illiiminetb the face, which as a 
l>e-ai*on gives wm nii.g to all the rest of this little kingdom, 
man. to arm ; ttnd then the vital commoners and inland 
petty spirits muster me all to their captain, the heart, 

, who. ‘‘real and puff'd up w itli this retinue, doth any deed 
, of e^trage.” 

j ^^^04. Line 70: irhat harm can your mstsOM OONSPECTUI- 
' *■ .KS. — 'J'lieobaUl corrected the Ff. bcesome into bisson, 

I iinut this is unnuccssaiy, as the form bysom is found else* 

! V here, as in the quotation below. TJic etymology is un- 
certain. From a passage quoted in Murray’s Bictionoiy, 
Owl and .Niglitingle, 243 (12ri0): “a dai thu art blind other 
bisne,” the sense seems to be “purblind;” but elsewhere 
: it is used us a synonym of blind; e.g. lldall. Erosui. Par, 
Mark viii. 22: “Not iiureblind but ns bysome as was poB- 
siblc ” 'riie word occurs once more, in Hamlet, ii. 2. 629, 

: w'herc in a passage of the player’s speech applauded by 
. Polotiius bisson is applied by metonymy to rheum. Con- 

• SPECTUITIKS is a coinage of Menenlus, like einpiricutie in 
' line 128 and fidivs'd in line 144 of this same scene, 

j 

; 105. Line 79: an orange-wife and a fosset-sell^. 

' anges are again referred to in Much Ado, ii. 1. 305: civil 
, as an oranye " (with a pun on Seville); Iv. 1. 33; but not 
' elsewhere in Shakespeare except as an epithet of colour. 

Fosset only occui*s here. It is spelt in F. 1, F. 2, F. 8 
I /orsef; F. 4/ftifiic/, 
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106. Line ^2."Lord Campbell (Shakespeare’s Legal Ac- 
quirements, p. 90) says: “ Sliakespeare here mistakes the 
duties of the tribune for those |f the pnctor; but in trutii 
he was recollecting with disgust what he had witnessed 
ill his own country.”^ The description would be not in- 
applicable to Justice Shallow. * 

107. Line 84: «e( up Uie bhtodyjlag against all patience, 
—To set up a red flag was the sign of battle; cf. Julius 
Osesar, v. 1. 14: 

Their Oloody si]{n of battle is hunt; out , 

Heiy^y V. i. 2. 101: “ unwind your bUtody fiag." Tambnr- 
laiue ill Matjoivf's play uses three flags, first white, then 
red. then black. Of the second he says (Pari T. act iv. 
ac. 2) : 

But if he stay until the bloody 

Be once advanced uii my \ermilion it'iit. 

He dies .ind those thtit ke[>t us out ‘•o lon^' 

Mr. Wright quotes a passage about Dissenters from a ser- 
mon by Ih*. Sacsht'verell (part I. iv. 3. Kift, ed. llullen), vol. 
j. p. 74: “Against whom every Man, that wishes its wel- 
fare (the Church) ought to hang out tlie lUoody flag ami 
iKinucr of deflance.” 

108 Line 98: to staff a botoheu’s cushion —Tha wonl 
occurs in All ’s Well, iV. 3. 211, and Twelfth Jiight, i. 
fll-53: “ u*1ie mend, he Is no longer djslionest; if he ean- 
iiot, let the tctehiir mend him. " For the disparaging souse, 
cf. Tiirop, iv. 285, 280: 

' r IS not wrll nieiiiled so. it ts luit ^lohh'd 

The word is sometimes used for a eobbler, Imt oftener for 

tailoi*, as in Baxter, Divine Life, 31 : “ A sorry Taylor may 
make a liotchfr, or a bad 8hoomaker may make a Colder ” 

109. Lino 102: your predecessors since Dku’AIJOn -Ho 
W inters Tale, iv. 4. 442: “ Far than Denealivn ott.” Deu- 
calion was the Noali of Greek luytindogy 

110. Line 103: Goi»-r>E.N fo your worJii/M —Gothden is 
Si eoiTuption uf gmd-den, itself a eomiptioii of good ecen: 
possibly due to the form “God give you good -evening," 
which occurs as God gi good den in Jlomeo and .Juliet, 
i. 2. fiH; and God ye god-den in iii f). 173 of the same play. 

111. Line 128: the most sovereign prescription in G# Vw. 
—So Meriy Wives, ii. 3. 29, 30: “What says juy .fflscim- 
pitifl? my Galen? ... is he dead?" All s Well that EiiS 
Well, ii. 3. 12; “ Both of GnUn and l‘araeelsna; " and Fal- 
fitaff says of aywiplcxy (II. Henry IV. i 2. l31-i:J4): “Tt* 
liuGi its original from much grief, from study and jter- 
turhatlon of the brain: I have rearl the cause of his effects 
in Galen:' Galen was the most celebrated of ancient 
physicians (bom 131 A.T).); up to tbe time o! Paracelsus 
his authority was undisputed. Fur the anachronism cf. 
iu>te 63. In Seidell’s 'rable Talk (died 1654) we read: 
“ To l>e a Physician Jet a man read Oallen and Hyimrates " 

<Arber’s reprint, p 72). 

112. Line 136: bringP’x victory in his pocket 'A is an 
abbreviation of ha, tbe older form of he Compare Ham- 
let, lit 3. 74 (16(14 Q.): “ Now aught 1 doe it, but now a 
is a praying, And now He doo 't, and so a goes to hcauen." 

113. Lin© 137: Oh*s 6roura— Tills is an answer to Mene- 
nlUB'B question. He brings the victory, not in his pocket, 
but on his brows. Cf. i. 9. 60, 60: 

Caius Mamms 

Wears thiii wiir's> garlnnd. 


114. Line 145: Is the senate POSSilBS’D qf this f-^For 
possess in Hie frequent sense of ^Mnform,” ct Twelfth 
Night, ii, 8. 149, 150: “ J^ossess us, possess us, tell us some- 
thing of him;” and Mereliaut of Venice, i. 8. 65, 66: 

Is he yet /loxJCJiW . 
lluw much wc would? 

116. Line 165: when he shall stand /or his plaee,~^Vol- 
u^iniu regards the consulship as her son’s natural right. 

116. Line 178: Htage-directioii. Hennet.— T he deriva- 
tion of this word is uncurtain; it signifies a particular set 
of notes on the trumpet of which nothing is known except 
that it is not a flourish; for there is a stage-direction in 
Dekker’s Satiromastix: “ I'runipets sound a flourish, and 
then a scimet." [See Heniy V. note 286.] 

Titus Labtius.— M r. Daniel would omit the name of 
Titus Lartius from tliis stage- direction, compai'ing i, 9. 76, 
where he is left in Corioli, with ii. 2. 42, where it is deter- 
mined to send for him. Aissibly he was allowed to join 
the triumph niRin the stiige, without the (jiiestion being 
raised whether he had come to Home on piiriKise. 

117 Line liK): By DEKb-AOHiEViNO honour newly nam*d. 

- The puriieiple in -ing is sometimes used for the passive; 
the eunimonest instance is beholding for beholden, which 
is common in the Elizabethan dramatists, oceiirring some 
twenty Umes in Shakespeare {e.g Julius Ciesar, iii. 2. 70; 

I-'or Brutiiti* sake, I atii hehoMni^ to yoiij, 
and is even found in non-popiilur writers like Bacon and 
Clarendon {eg. Bacon. Ess. x.: “The stage is more be- 
huldiiuj to love than the life of man' ). Dr. Murray sug- 
gests in his Dictionaiy (s.v. lieholding) that its general 
use may have been due b) tlie notion that it meant “ look- 
ing’ {e g with respect or dependence), Similar uses are: 

from liis tr/l’obrvinji,’- hrCtith I licor 
Tilt* doom of Kgypi. 

- Autony and CleD|)atr.t. iii. 77, 78; 
and Hape of Liiprci-e, 993: “his unrecalling crime,” 
Schmidt considcre these t4) be examples of the “gerund 
used adjectively." whatever that may mean; prebably 
fashion had a good deal to do with the use of beholding, 
and in the same w ay obeying was used for oheyen, and 
unrecalling for nnreeallcn. The opposite errer of drop- 
ping the g was fusiiionalile not lung since. 

118. Line 209: Menenius ever, ever.- Cf. the following 
sentence from a letter to Alleyn, preserved at Dulwich 
College, urging him to act for a wager some part in which 
certain of his predecesBors had been famous: “ I see nut 
how yow cauue any waie hurUi your credit by this action: 
for if yow excell them, yow will then he famous: if equall 
them, you wyune both the wager and credit: yf short of 
them, we must and will sale, Ned Allen still" (Bullen’s 
Peele, f. 25). 

119. Line 214; But tvith them OHANOE of hofiours.--Thia 
is the reading of the Ff. , and it may he explained to mean 
“ with the greetings additional honours.” Theobald pro- 
posed charge, in the sense of commission, which Dye© 
adopts. See note on v. 3. 152. 

120. Line 221: Stage-direction. Brutus and Siclntus 
come forward.— Mr. Daniel would mark a new scene 
here, ami a new day; thinking it improbable that Obrio- 
lanus should be made to arrive in Borne, stand for the 
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coiiBiilBhip, and be banished all in one day- But such a 
oriticism shows a misconception of the nature of time in 
tragedy, which is ideal, concerning itself only witli the 
stages of an action. 

121. Line 223: Into a KAPTURK leta her baby cr;/.— Stee- 
veils quotes from the Hospital for London's Follies (1602): 

“ Your darling will weep itself into a rapture If you ^ke 
not good heed." 

122. Line 224: While she chats Aim.- For the omission 
of the preposition cf. ii. 2. 107: “I cannot speak him 
home ; ” Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 276: “speak me (i e. of 
me) fair in death;" Henry VIII. iv. 2 32: 

Yet thus fur, Gnffitli, t^ivc iiiu leave to speak /tim (t f. of htro). 

For other instances see Abbott’s Shakespearean Graiiunar, 
106-202. 

123. Line 224; the kitchen MAT.KIN.-Tlie word occurs 
again in Pericles, iv. 3. 32-3.6: 

none would look on her, 

Dll'- cast their ga/es on Miiriiia’s face; 

Whilst ours was blurted at. and held a malkin 
Not worth the time of day. 

Malkin Ip a diminutive of Matilda, as apiiears from the ! 
Promptoridin Parvuluruni: “Malkyne, or Mawt, propyr | 
name Matildis;" quoted by Mr. Wright. At one time ■ 
this name was very fashionable; * ‘ there were six Matildas j 
of ixiyal lineage between William I. and Ueniy II. alone" j 
(Bardsley’s English SuniaineH, p 78); then like all things < 
fashionable it became coniiiioii, and was llnally the I 
accepted sobriquet for a servant-maid. Fi'om meaning j 
a slattern, it W'us applied to the mop made of old clouts \ 
used to clean ovens, a sense given in Mitisheii's French | 
Dictionary. j 

124. Line 225: Her richeM lockkam 'bout her rekciiy ! 

neck.-^Tjockram is a coarse kind of linen, so called from . 
Lok-renan or ** St Honan's cell," in Brittany, where It is I 
manufactured. Steevens quotes from Glapthome s Wit | 
in a Constable, iv. 1: ! 

Thou thonghtst because I did wear {.okrarn shirts. 

Ide no wit. 

It must have been miule of various tlegrees of flneness, 
for Steevens also quotes from Greene’s Vision: “ His ruffe 
was of fine lockram stitched very fair with Coventry blue.’’ 

Reeehy is a weakened form of reeky, that is, “ smoky ’’ (cf. 

“ Auld Reekie,” a name for Edinburgh), hence “ dirty." It 
is applied in Much Ado, iii. 3. 143, to a painting made 
dirty by smoke: “ like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the reeehy 
painting." Cf. ii. 2. 123: “Run reeking o'er the lives of 
raen.^’ 

125. Line 226; bulks.— I n this sense, of a frame or stall 
projecting from the front of a shop, tlie word, according 
to Dr. Murray, is not recorded before the late sixteenth 
century. Its etymology is uncertain. It occurs again in 
Othello, V. 1. 1: “Here, stand behind this bulk.’* From 
bulks being used as common sleeping places, a bulker 
became a slang term fur a vagabond. Johnson in his 
Life of ftavage (iii. 325, ed. 1787) says: “On a bulk, in a 
cellar, among thieves and beggars was to be found the 
author of the Wanderer.’’ A good illustration of the 
word is given by Mr. Wright from Defoe’s History of the 
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Plague in London (p. 70, ed. 1810); *' During this interval 
the master of tlie hoiue too^ his opportuiftty to break a 
large hole through hisH^op into a bulk or stall, where 
fonnerly a cobler had sai before or under his shop win- 
dow.” 

i. ^ 

126. Lines 228, 220: . 

variable QOHPLEXIOMS, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him; 

i.e, people of the must different characters and expres- 
sions yet agreeing in this one thing. Cotnplexim meant: 
(1) the general state of the body, e.g. “a plan of Ilieble 
complexion and sickly" (Berner's Fro&saF*/, quoted by 
Richardson): (2) any one of the several “humours," san- 
i guine, plilegmatic, cholei'ic, or melancholy (see note 00), 
€ g. Hamlet, i. 4 27: 

lly ihe oVrfirowtli of home cowplexioo; 

then (3) the expression of tlie face, especially tlie colour, 
us an index of these, ns here; cf. Othello, Iv. 2. 62-64: 

turn thy eompiexian there, 

P.atience, thou youiii; and rose-lipp'd clierubin,— 

Ay, there, look (;rim as liellt 

also (4) the general state of the mind, e.g. Merchant of 
Venice, iii. 1. 33: “it is the cotAplexion of them all to 
leave the dam ’’ 

127. Line 220: skld-hhuwn Jlame'ns.Seldohi is stiictly 
an adverb formed by what was originally the dative plural 
tt^rminatiori from aii adjective seld, rare (cf. whilom). 
The form seld, however, is only found as an adverb; it 
occurs again in Troilus and Oressida, iv. 5. 150: “ As seld 
I have the chance;’’ and in The Passionate IMlgrim, 175: 
“Goods lost arc seld or never found.’’ 

128. Lines 232, 233; 

Cotiimit the war of white and damask, in ^ 
Their nictly-gawded cheeks. 

Steevens compares Lncrece, 71, 72: 

'1 he*, silent ivar of lilies and of roses, 

U'hich Tdrqnin view’d in her fair face's field ; 


I A 


anjj raining of the 8hrew, iv 5. 30: 

Such 'f'ltf of white and red within her cheeks I 


I , 129. Line 2:14: such a pothxr.- -Ff. poother. The word 
occurs again in King Lear, ill. 2. 49, 50: 
j the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful father o'er our heads; 

where the Ff. read pudder, and Q. 2 powther. In Phillips's 
liew World of Woi-ds (1706) the form used Is pudder; 
Bailey’s Dictionary (1735) has both pother and potter; 
Skeat explains all these as frequentaUves of a verb pote, 
to push, whence our put. 

180. Line 235: As if that WHATSOEVBB OOD WHO LEAPS 
HIM.— A paganized version of the doctrine of the “ genius ” 
or “guardian angel," for which see Antony and Cleopatra, 
ii. 3. 16-22: 

.Ant. Whose fortunes sliatl rise higher, Caesar's or niiaet 
Sooth. Caesar's. 

, Therefore, O Antony, stay not by tafs side: 

Thy detnen, that thy spirit which he^ thee, is ‘ 

Noble, courageous, high, uimiatchahle. 

Where Caesar's is not ; but, near him, thy aneel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpower'd. 



ACT II. Sciine 1. 


NOTES TO CJOEIOLANUS. 


ACT ir. 2. 


Comedy of Errora, v. 1. 332-834: 

Cue of thjiiie men is Gatius to the other; 

And so of these, the two Dromn>s.\ Which is 

the natural man, H* 

And which the spirit? who deciphers them? 

In XabbeB's Microcosgtus, BeUaninia appears attended by 
Bmm and Malui (jknm$, * 

13t line 241: From lotiere should begin and end.-^ 
From where he should begin to where he should end; i r. 
for any distance. Malone quotes a similar construction 
from Cymbeline, iii. 2. 04-60: 

the nail 

^ That wf ^11 make in time, from our lieiice<];oitiji 
And%\xx return. 

132. Line 250: The napless vesture of humility. -This is 
from North, who says: “The customc of Home was at 
that time that such as did sue for any offlcc, should fur 
certaine dayes l>e in the market-place ouely with a pome 
gowne on their hooks, and without any coate umier- 
neathe ’ (p 227). All that Plutarch says is that they ap- 
peared in the toga without the tunic 

133. Line 271: Shall touch tJte people —Haiinier’s con- 
jecture for the Ff. teach. 

184. Line 280: Have with ijm. - Cf. the title of Nash’s 
tract, with you to Saffron-Waldun;" As You Like 

It, i 2. 20S: 

/Aitv ivi/h you well 

ACT II. SOKNK 2. 

135. Line 19: he WAVED indifferently twixt doing them 
neither good nor harm.--Waved is here not the indicative 
but the subjunctive, meaning “would wave," a f.»rm 
which has now entirely supplanted it, owing to the am- 
biguity ari.siiig from the loss of mood inflections. Another 
instanet is Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 17-2*2: • 

But, i / iny failier had nor scanted me. 

And hedg'd me by Ins wit, to yield myself 
His wife who wins me by lli.it me.nis I told von, 

Yoiirseir, renowned prince, then stood .is i.or 

As diiy coiner I have look'd on yet 

For my afrectioii. , 

136. Line 23; opposite. —Neither opponent nor 
gonist is used by Shakespeare. Opposite is of frequeht 
occurrence; e.g Twelfth Night, iii 4 2ir2 -29.'): “He is in- 
deed, sir, tlie most skilful, blootly, and fatal opposite that ^ 
you could possibly have found in any part of Illyria ’’ 

137. Lines 80-32; BONNETED, tvithoul any further deed 
to HAVE them at all into their estimation and report.— 
Bonneted must mean “trrokoif their bonnets or caps to 
the people;" cf. iii 2. 73; 

Go to them, v^ith this bonnet in thy hand, Stc. 

The word 'may be fcakeii either absolutely, or with tlie 
clause int€ their estiniatwn and report (as we might say, 

“ bowed their way intofstimatlou "), comparing v. 1. 5, 6: 

knee 

The way into hU mercy. 

In either case the meaning will l)e that given hy Malone, 

“ They humbly took off their bonnets, without any fur- 
tiier deed whatsoever done in order to have them, that 
is to insinuate themselyes, into the good opinion of the 
peoj^.*' Knight and Staunton explain bonneted to mean 


“ put on tlie bonnet,” as thoui^ this were intended to 
be the mark of a consul; but the nee of unbmneted in 
Othello, i. 2. 22-24: 

my demerits {t\e. deserts) 

May speak, unienMeied, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d, 

where it plainly means “without taking o/the bonnet," 
is entirely against this intcrpi’ctatlon.— Foi* have Pope 
cjdjectured heave, which gives the right sense, but is an 
unnecessary correction; to have them into, meaning to 
“ get them into;” cf, Taming of Uie Shrew. Induction, 2. 
39: 

( )r wilt thou sleep? we ‘II have thee to a coucii. 

138. Stage-direction; sennet.— See note 116. ‘ 

139. Linefi 54, 55: 

Rather our state s defective for requital 
Than we to streteh it out. 

Let it rather appear that the state is unable to requite 
his deserts than we unwilling to put it to tlie utmost 
effort to do so. 

140. Lines 5S, 59* 

are conventkd 
Upon a pleasing treaty. 

Shakesfieai’e does not use convened For eonvented see 
Measure for Measure, v. 158; Henry VIII. v 1. 62. Treaty 
is tbe hIi. the vb. treat, and so means a negotiation, pro- 
posal. Of. King John, ii. 1. 480, 481: 

Why aiiswur not the iloublu m.ijesties 
This friendly treaty of oiii thre.iten’d town? 

141 Line 62; We shall be blest to do.— Of. King John, 
iii. 1. 251, 2.V2: 

then we vhati he blest 
To do \oiir plei*sure, and continue friends. 

142. iiiiu; 69: Bui tie him not to he their M/effotc.— 
CLHeiiiy V. ii. 2.8-11: 

Nay, but the iiidii that wrfi Iiis hrdjeli<nv. 

Whom Ilf h.itli dull’d .11111 cloy'd with gracious favours, 

Th.it he should, fur a foreign purse, so sell 
HU sovereign'.s hfo to death and tre.-iUiery, 

where see note. 

143 Line 92.— “The first time he went to tlieotvars, 
being but a striitling, was when Tarquine snrnamed the 
proud . . did come to Horae with all the aide of the 
Latiiies. ... In this battell, wlienfln arc many hote and 
8hari>c oncoiinUirs of either party, Martins valiantly 
fought in the sight of the Dictator: and aKomaine aouldier 
being thrownc to the ground euen hai*d by him, MarUus 
straight hrstnd him, and slue the enomle with his owne 
hands that had before ouerthrowne the Romaine. Here* 
upon after the battell was won, the Dictator did not for- 
get so noble an act, and therefore first of all he crowned 
Martius with a garland of oaken boughes. Forwhosoeuer 
sancth the life of a Romaine, it is a manner among them 
to lionour him with such a garland" (North's Plutarch^ 
p. 222). 

144. Line lOU: When he might act the woman in the 
scene.— Women's parts until the Restoration were taken 
by boys. Cf. Hamlet, ii. 2. 444-448: 

What, my young lady and mistress I By 'r lady, your ladyship is 
nearer to heaven than when 1 saw you last, by the altitude of a 
chopine. Pray Gml, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gi^d, be not 
cracked within tlie ring. 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 


NOTES TO OORIOLANUS. 


act II. Scow 3. 


Two Ceiitlemon of Verona, iv. 4. 164, 165: 

Wlien all our p.'iKeants of deli*:lit were play’d. 

i)ur yoiiiU ROt me to play the womafi's part. 

Antony and (Jleopntra, v. 2. 219, 220: 

1 shall see 

Some MiiieakiiiR Cleopatra buy my greatness. 

(See Aa You Like It, note 194.] 

145. Line 102: pupU-age.—Ct I. Henry IV ii. 4. 105-l(j7: 
‘‘siiire the old days of gomlinan Adam to the pupil age 
of this present twelve o'clock at midiiUfht." Spenser ad- 
dresses Lord Urey in a sonnet prefixed to ttie Faery 
Queen as “ Patrone of my muses pupillage.'' 

Pupill is defined by Bullokur (an Etif^lisli Expositor, 
1616) as “ a ward, a young scliollar, one under age; ' pupil- 
age therefore means minority 

146. Line 105: Ue LI'RGH’D all swords of the garland. 
—There are at least two words lurch: (1) a verb, a form of 
lurk, as in Merry Wives, ii. 2. 26: “ I , . am fain to shuflle, 
to hedge, and to lurch," fixun wdiich sense aiose that of 
stealing; and (2) a game at canls, from the French lourche. 

It niighf seem sufllcieiit here to refer <mly to ilie first 
of these, w'hich is the sense the wonl plainly hears: He 
stole tlie garland, or prize of victory, from all swords 
else;” K,f Vashe’s Christ's Teares over .lerusalem, p :13. a 
(1503): ‘Tile Fatlier stole from the Sonne: the mother 
lurcht from them both." Ihit there can be no doubt that 
this sense has been influenced by tlie other word. For, 
first, it is commonly used of card-shnrticis, as in Urecnes 
Defence of Coney-catehiiig, Rep. 18: “to Imcli a poor 
coney of so many thousand at the time; ' and, fiirtlicr, 
lourche is explained by (^)tgrave not only as “the game 
called lurehe" but aa “ a lurch in game. ’ What this was 
appears from Florio’s Italian Dictionary (1598): “Uioco 
marzo. A maiden set or lurch at any game; " and from 
Coles' Latin Dlctionaiy (1079): “A lurch Duplex pulnia, 
facilis victoria " (both quoted by Malone); ho that there 
might easily arise a verb to lurch, meaning “to uin 
easily." Moreover, there is the cuinmoii exiaession, to 
leave in the lurch,'* which is variously explained. (Skeat, 
taking lourche to be for Vnvrche, us Cotgrave rceogni/.e8 
ourc^e as well as lourche, derives ourche from the Latin 
vreeus, and explains it to be the “pool in which the loHer's 
stakes were left.’’) 

In the passage of Shakespeare before us there seems to 
be a suggestion of these various meanings; ( 'oriolaiius stole 
the honours from his companions, yet at a fair game, 
leaving them in the lurch. 

ITie expression in the text is quoted by Malone from 
Ben Jonson’s Epicoene, or the Silent Woman, v. 1: “ Well, 
Dauphine, you have lurched your friends of the bettor 
half of the garland, by concealing this part of the plot.” 
The date of this play is 160f), which may very well be the 
date of Corfolanua (see Introduction); for some reason or 
another the phrase may have been in vogue. ^ 

1 There is a well-known passdge iii Uncou's Ess.iy of Uuildjng* "loo 
near (Rreat cities) lurcheth all provisions." Skeat assigns this doubt- 
fully t» a separate verb derived from the Lat. turcare. Tlie following 
extracts from Palsgrave’s Lesdaircissement (1530) nuike it probable 
that this sense also is connected with that of stealing : " 1 Inrtchf as 
one doth Ins felowes at meate with eatyinge to hnstyly, je briffe. Syt 
not at his inesse for he wyll lurtche you than. Ne vous assiez poynt a 
son plat car il briffe oultre niesure.’’ 
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147. Lines 116, IIC: 

The uwrtnl gate cf the eity, which he pfiinUd 
shunless destii^- ^ 

Tlie blood of those he slei/ within the city splashed upuiA 
tile gates was a sign upon it of its doom. For painting 
used of blood, cf. i. (f. 68, 69: 1 

Wherein you see me smear'd. 

148. Lines 117, 118: ^ 

STllUCK 

Corivli like a PLANKT. 


Cf. Hamlet, i. 1. 162: ^ 

1 he nights .ire wliulesoine ; then no 
and tlie wortl mooustrrick. In Shakespeare's time the 
notion of plauetaiy influence was only Just losing ground, 
so that he could make Edmund and Kent in King Lear 
express (jontrary opinions about it. Compare i. 2. 128-131 : 
“ This is the excellent foppery of tlie world, that, when 
we are sick in fortune,— often the surfeit of our own l>e- 
Imviuur, wc make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars," with Iv. 3 34, 35: 


It IS the st.irs, 

'I lit* stiirs above us, gtiveni our t.nnditioti.s. 

Bacon distinguished what he called a “sane astrology," 
which allowed the stars to atfed masses qf^oeii, if not 
individnals (De Angmentis, iii. 4). In his Essay on tlie 
Vicissitude of Things he says: “The- northern track of 
the world is in nature tlie mure martial region; he it in 
respect of the stars of that hemisphere, or of . . ." 


! 149. Line 111): hg ami hg. - Ji is interesting to note as a 

; IH lint of morals tiiut not only by a nd bg, but also pt esentlg 
* and anon (on-Aii), all of which formerly meant “at once," 
have come to mean “after an interval." 


150. T.iiie 13:1: To spend the time to end it —That is, to 
spend the flme thus, sic.iply in order to get through it. 

151. Line 144: ^t 'lst haw their voices.— That is, their 
votes, which is a ord not found in Shakespeare. Com- 
pare Richard III. iii. 2. 53: “I’ll give my voice on Rich- 

: ard'asidc.*' 

, / ACT IT. Scene 3. 

/i62. Line 1: Once.— O/ ice litre may be the ordinary 
/niphatic particle like “at all, " common in the protasis 
/ of conditional sentences, e.g. I. Henry AT. v. 3. 68, 59: 

if this servile iibagc once oflenJ, 

( .o and be free again. 

And compare two similar instances where the particle 
comes at tlie end of the clause; Much Ado, v. 1. 212, 213: 
' “ nay, an you he a cui-aiiig hypocrite once, you must be 
look’d to; ' Tinion. i. 2. 250, 251: “ Nay, an you begin to rail 
. on society once, 1 am sworn not to give regard bi you." 
' But in the pi'eseiit passage it would seem that the citizens 
have had xirevions argument, ang once therefore stands 
I probably for “ once for all." Compare Comedy of Errors, 
I iii. 1. 89: “0/ice this—"; Much Ado, !. 1. 320; “'tls 
I once, thou lovest;" Peele, Edwaixl I,, scene 7, 1 36: “I'll 
I to Robin Hood, tliat 's trace; " and another instance in the 
! quotation from Peele given on line 102 of this scene. A 
j nearer parallel to the text is a line quoted by Farmer 
I from Oascoigne's Supposes: “Onee, twenty-four ducattes 
I he cost me," 



AOT 11. Scene 3. 


NOTES TO COHIOLANUS. 


ACT IL Soene 3. 


158. Line 21: wme abrah.- F. 4 Auhnni; the tlret 
three Folios read Abram. And this is not a misprint, 
but an old spelling of the word. Compare Bartholomew 
Tong's translation of the jDianiiof George of Montemayor 
(ed. 1608 p. 152): “The hew of their faces was a nut 
browne sanguine, bnl amiable, the colour of their haire, 
a darke browne-abAtnc their eies^ind eiebrowes blacke, 
and yet of a sweet and mild aspect in their countenances.” 
Other spellings were cominwi, such os abern^ abron, or 
even abroun, and the supposeil connection with broum 
had an influence upon the meaning. For ai(bura is de- 
rived from alburnutt, which means wiiitish; and in the 
PIbmptorium J^arviiloniui “ awhurno cohnire ” is given as 
the rendering of citriuuH. Schmidt (s.v.) (iin)te8 irom 
Florio, ed. Kill: “ Albunio . . ■ the white, the sapjie 
or softest isn't of any timher subject to worm-eating. 
Aim tfiat ivkUiftk eolovr oj mnnrn’it hair which toe call 
an Alburm or Aburne cohur." In a passage quoted in 
Hurray's Dietiouary, s.v. Abraham (into which Abram 
was sometimes expanded, r.tf. an Abratinin-cidoiired 
Ixard in Blurt Master Cotisiahle) a distinction is drawn 
between tlie auburn and abram: “ I shall passe t(j the 
cxp<»8ition of cerhiin colours. Abram -coloui-, i.e. bi*own. 
Auburneor Ablun'iie, i.e. brown orbrown-hladv'XJ’eaeham, 
Oonipl. Gent. p. 156, ed. Iddl). 

154. Lfhe ;19: yon may, you may; i.e. go on, go on. Of 
Truilus and (Yessida, iii. I. II0118: 

Htlen. Ay, dy, pntlico nuw Uy iiiy troll), s\\« luiti, thmi li.tst 4 
fiiiti forehead. 

f'nnditrus. Ay,j'<>/r vtay. 

156. Lines 63, 64: 

I would they would forget we, like, the rittuen 
Which our dioinen loxe by 'em; 
i.e. as they forget the virtiioiin teaching uhichoni divines 
are ever wasting upon tlitnn. 

• 

156. biiiefw: iStage-dheetinn: lle-eiitei' two (*itizen.s.-- 
'I'lie Ff. have Hater three of the OttzeuA, and assign the 
speeches to 3, 2, 1 accordingly. Bnt (‘oriolHiius .says 
“here comes a brace " The eoj'ivctioii is due lo llowe. 
Tlic ('aniliridge editors make a third ( itizen enter alone 
after the “brace.*’ 

157. Lines 86, 60: AN1» 7 wet c to gi.ee again, but 't an 
iitaffc'r.— Thewordsa/f,a/id,are the same, an heiiigwri. U'li 
for the copulative not uncommonly from 1100-1500, a^d 
for the condilional conjunction occasionally after BKKL 
Except in the phrase an t, an js found only once (Love's 
Labour's Lost, v. 2. 232) in the Firat Folio of Shakesiicai’e, 
the full form and being used. Soiiietiines njid was 
strengthened by the addition of (/, as in S. Matthew 
xxiv. 48: "But and if that evil servant, " Ac. Tins con- 
ditional use of a^id is variously accounted for. Prof. Skeat 
derives it from the Norse enila, whitdi means both ‘‘ more- 
over” and “if.” Dr. Murray thinks this tinlikely, and j 
suggests that there is an ellipsis, ns in “I ’ll cross the sea, 
fto it please my lord.*’ Dr. Aiibott (Sh. Grammar, 162) re- 
ganls the and os merely copulative, the coiiditiomil fon;e 
lieing in the subjunctive mood. 

168. Line 102: I will, nir, flatter my .swoiin bkothkr , j 
the people. -A sworn-brother was what we sliould now I 
eall a “bosom-friend.” Gompare Much Ado, i. 1. 73: I 


) “He hatli every month a new sioora brother f Richard 
! II. V. 1. 20-22: 

! I am nufrti brother, sweet, 

j To gritii Neceiisity, and iie and 1 

I Will keep a league till death. 

i Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 606-608; “what a fool Honesty is! and 
\ Trust, his sworn brother, a veiy simple gentleman ! ” The 
I phrase is frequent also in the other dramatists, e.$. Peele, 
i (Hd Wives’ Tale (od. Sullen, vol. i. p. 324): “As sure as 
- *Taek was Jack, and 1 Wiggen his sweet sworn-brother, 

I Jack shall liave his funerals, or some of us shall lie on 
God's dear earth for it, tliat 's once.” The original mean- 
ing of this phrase is preserved more closely by a passage 
in Henry V. ii. 1. 13, 14, where Baidolph says he will bestow 
a breakfast to make Nym and Pistol friends, “and we '11 
h c dl 1 1 b ree sworn brothers U > France. ’ ‘ For sworn brothers 
were properly brothers in arms according to the laws of 
chivalry (ftatres jarati, frhes or eompagnons diartnes). 
“The.se fraternities of arms were contracted in various 
ways 7'hree knights according to the romance of Lancelot 
dll Lac caused themselves to he let blood together and 
mixed their blood. This kind of fraternity is not a ro- 
mantie hetion sinee M. dii Change cites many similar ex- 
amples from foreign histories. ... If the mode was 
barbarous, the sentiment which arose out of it was far 
otherwise” (St. Palaye Men. de Thevalerie, p. 3, quoted 
by Na»ea). Itobert de Oily and Roger de luei'y are re- 
corded as “sworn brotliers” (Jratres pirati) in tlie expe- 
dition of the < 'onqiieror u. Engluml, and they shared the 
honours bestowed uixm eitlier of them. 

169 Line 126: better tn stakvk.-F. 1. F 2, F.S spell 
steree; as in i\. 2. .51. But that the pronuiieiation was 
as at present, and that deserre rhymes with it, is shown 
by Loves Labour's lost, iv. 1. 65, .56: 

/'; in Uoyet, you can tann 

Ikt.ik up tills capon. 

1 am bound to Ai’rve, 

160 Line 1'2'2: Why in this woiiLVlPH TOOK should J 
stand fwre.-b' I has wnolvish tongue, altered in later 
editions to wovlnsh gmvne. A similar eiToi of totigtie tor 
Utge IS fouml in the Folio of Othello, i. 1. 25; “ the Totigued: 
C’onsul.s,” where the ()uarto reads toyed. Vor^woolvish 
roUier cunjee.t'ired woolless, comparing ii 1. 250: 

Thi' ni7/'/rtt vesture of liiiniility. 

What dtws woolnsh mean ? 'J’hiftrc can scarcely be, as some 
have thought, an inverted referenee to the fable of the 
wolf ill sheep's clothing. Perhaps it may mean shaggy. 

161 Line 12.3: To bey o/Jloii AND DiCK.- Malone quotes 
from .Miiisheu's Dictionary: “ A ()nmtaine or Quintell, a. 
game in request at inniriages, where Jae and Tom. Die, 
Hob and Will striiie for Uie gay garland.” Udb is short 
for Hfibert. 

162. Line 1.32: Here come MoF. roices.—Moe is a com- 
Iiarative adjective, allied to German tnehr, and Latui 
mag is, generally iisetl for the comparative of tnany, as 
more was for the comparative <if much. It was fi’equent 
in the Authorized Version of tlie Bible, bnt in modem 
reprints has lieeii altered to more. 

163. Lines 13.5, 1:16: 

battles thrice siv 
I 'oe seen, and heard of. 

ft7 
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One would liave thou|fht that this passage Wiuired no 
annotatiim, but life’s note shows how the simplest 
things may be liidden from the wise and pnident. *‘Heafd 
of/’hesa^^s, “seems to mean /a me tts and to refer eitiier 
to the battles or to the speaker.’ Mr. Collier’s explana- 
tion of the imssage is a strange one: “ The hero, instantly I 
on the mention of tlie thrice six battles he has seen, be- j 
comes aslnimed of liis apparent iKJnsting, and adds tliero- 
fore the tjiialifying w^onls and heard of, meaning thalfc; 
some of the thrice six buttles he liad not so much seen as j 
heard of ’ Fanner proiM)sed j 

tKittlc<i thrice | 

I ’ve iccii and ytm /fruv heard of , for yoiir \ oices 
Hone many tilings | 

Of course (k)rio]anus is quizzing the jieople i>y affected I 
in:ignilo(|uence, from wdtich lie occasionully laiises into 
irony The effect on tlu; people would be to puzzle them, ' 
which wouM lie partly Coriolaniis’s intention Tt is per- 
haps allowable Ui call attention to the excellent develop- 
ment of this scene At first Ooriolanus is simply cross 
and speaks shrewishly to the citizens; then he recovers 
his good temper and is chiefly luired liy tiieiii; then when 
they refer to his wounds he becomes angry ugaiii and al- 
most resolves b) give up the consulship; tiiiiilly he reflecta ; 
that as the ci rctnon.v is half over lie may as well tlnish it, | 
and for the i emainder of the time throws liiniself into tlie 
part with exaggerated iirlianity 

164 Line 1«8: Hr FLOUTED vs downright — I’o /font is 
said by Fi’of. Skeat to be merely a peculiar use of jiute, 
liorrowed from old Dutch, tlie same verb flvptrn meaning 
“to play the flute ' and “ t«) jeer " Jt is a coninion enough 
word ill Shakespeare and Klizalietban \Mitei*s generally; 
e.g. .Mtephano’s song in I'lie Tempest (lii. 2 130-132): 
r/iuit 'em and ’em 
And scout cm atul //ou/ 'em; 

Thought IS free 

166 Lines 18», m- 

AUltlVINO 

A place ofpotency^ and fnrag o the Ktutc 
Of. Julius Coesar, i. 2. 110: 

* Hut ere we could arriva the point propos'd , 

HI. Henr}' VI. v. 3. 7, 8, 

tliosc powers, that the ({iicen 
H.ith rais'd in Gallia have arriT'<i our r cust 

So Milton, Paradise liost, ii 400: “ Ere he arrive the happy 
He;’ Shelley, ryclojw, 668: ! 

Whence cuiiiing tliev arr/;r the /Ivtiic.in lull : j 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 84: Arrive at last the blessed 
goal. I 

166. Line 100: As yon ivere fore -ad vis'd, had TOUCH’D ’ 
his spirit ^ A metaphor from tlie tonchstone by wliich j 
gold is tried. Cf Timou, iii. 3 6: 

They Imve all been foitc/i'ii iu\d found base metal 

167 Lines 227, ‘228. 

ENFORCE his pride, \ 

And his old hate unto yon. | 

Xhiforce has many uses akin to those of nrge, which has ' 
almost replaced it For this sense of “lay stress upon" | 
cf. Julius Osesar, ill 2. 42-44: “his glory not extenuated, i 
. . . nor his offences enfore^ed;" and Antony and Cleo- | 
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patra, v. 2. 125: “ We will extenuate rather than enforce. 
In iii. 3. 3 of this play tlie sense is to “ press hard:" 

Jin/i>rce him with his euv^ to the people. * 

The word Is used again ftll(||ther down the same scene, 
lines 21, 22: 

I'ufotxe the (iresent execution 
Of what i|e chance to sentence. 

Ill iii. 2. 51 we have “ Mliy/orcc you this?" 

168. Line 246: “7’^c house\\fthe MartianseA Rome was 
of the number of the Fatiiciiuis, out of the which haue 
sprung many ntible personages, whereof Ancus Martius 
was one, King A' umaes daughters sonne, who was King ^f 
Rome after Tnllvs Uostilins Of the saiK^ Hffuse were 
Piihlius and Quintus, who brought to Rome their best 
imter they had by conduits. Censorinvs als<i came of 
that family, that was mo suntaiued, because the people had 
chosen him censor tipice" (North's Plutarch, p. 221) 

169. IJiics 251. 2.')2: 

A nd \Censorinus,] nobly nam’d so, 

Twice being [by the fieople chosen] censor 
The bracketed words were added by tlie Cambridge edi- 
tors from tlie jmssage in North’s liutardi quoted uliove 
Homethiiig had clearly drojipetl out of the Ff 

ACT III. Sukm: 1. 

170 According to Plutarch Coriolaiius was twice tried 
before ibc jieople. and it vva» at his first trial tliat his 
rough bearing provoked the tumult described in this 
scene. 

171 Line 10: I wish / had a cause to see/c him there.— 
Note the dramatic irony. See act iv scene 4 

172 Line 23: For they do PK.VNK them in authority. — 
Compare Measure for Measure, ii. 2 117, 118: 

mail, proud man, 

Ih’t u ' m a Utlli, brief aiiiliority 

But f’oriolHiius uses a more contemptuoua word. (Jotgrave 
gives a,s tlie English equivalents of Ajolier, “To pranke, 
tricke u|), set out, make fine ” (Fr.-£ng. Diet. 1650); and 
Palsgruve has “1 ^o'rf?(/rr onesgoune, 1 set the plyglites 
in oi'j^er, ie mets les plies dime robe a poynt. 8e yonder 
old^ mail, his gouiie is pranked as if he were but a yonge 
man (Lesclalrcisseiiient dc la langue Fraiicoyse, 1530). 
C(5mpare Spenser, Faery Queen, i. 4. 14 : 

Some prancke tliuir rulTcs, and others trimly diglit 
liieir gay atiirc 

and Milbiii, Comus, 750: 

( ibtriuliiig false rules pinnkt m reason's garb 

IRo nie Winter’s Talc, iv. 4 10; Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 89 1 

173. Lino 43: H'Aen corn was given them gratis, you re- 
pin’d.—** But Martius standing upon his feet, did some- 
what shai'pely take v]) those wlio went almut to gratitla 
the people tliercin; and called them people pleasers and 
trait ours to the FobUity” (North’s Plutarch, p. 228). 

174. Line 4$: Cor. -This is Theobald's emendation of 
the Ff. Com.; and it seems probable, there being no espe- 
cial reason why Cominius should inten'upt the diiilogde. 

176. Line 50: By YOND riouds.— -Strictly speaking yond 
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is the adverb of ymij as in Tempest, i. 2. 409: “ say wliat 
thou 8ee|t 2/cnd;" but It is often incorrectly used for tlie 
adjective, as in Tempest, il. 2. 2I>; “pond same black 
cloud, ymd huge one.” t* 

176. Lines .'>8, .W: 

• Thi^ PAL7KRING 

Becotnes not Borne 
Cf. Julius Ueesar, li. 1. 124<d26: 

• wlmt other bond 

TImii secret Koiiians that liave spoke the word, 

And will tint palter t 

Macbeth, v. 8. 19, 20: 

• ^ be these fiends no more belic\’d, 

TPat %lter H'ltli us in n dnulile sense. 

.Skeat thinks the original sense was “to haggle over 
something worthless," from palter, rags, a word which 
must liave been in use, though only the derived adjet'iive 
paltnt has been recorded. 

177. Line 00: Dexerv'd tfiix xo dixhomar'd rub.— A meta- 
phor from the game of bow Is, in which an impediment 
was so called; cf. Henry V. v. 2. .30: 

Uhat ruh or wli.it iiupediniLiU there is, 

Hamlet, iii. 1. «.*): “Ay, there’s the rub;'’ King.lohn, iil 4. 
12«,12«:’ 

.Sh.dl blow e.irh dust, each str.iw. each little rub, 

•Out of the |i.Tlli 

178. Line 70: Tbe cooklk of rebellion,- Cwfcle is a weed 
in corn; cf. Love’s Lalxmr’s Lost, iv ,3 38.3: “ftowd 
cockle reap’d no com.” “Moreouer he said, they nour- 
ished ugaimt iheimeUex the naughtie seede and cockle of 
imoJencic and xedition, lehich had bene sowed and seat- 
tered abroude amongst tlie pcftple. which they sliould 
haue cut off, if they had bene wise, iu their growtli: and 
not (tr) tlieir owiie destruction) ham; suffered the jicojde 
to cstahlisli a magisti'ate for themselues o( so great 
power and authority” (NorUi’s l*lutarcii,<» 2251). 

179. Line 78: lHKA.sr.KS.— 'Flic Innguage of the ]>assagc 
seems too strong for the word to mean what we mean by 
meaxles. I*robably, therefore, it is used for lejnosy, niesell 
being the old w'ord for a leper, asw'hen Wiclif s version says 
of N aaroan : ' ' l<'orsotlie he was a stronge man and iiche, but | 
wesell ” (4 Kings v. 1) 8kcat points out that in dci ivation 
the woi'ds arc quite distinct, tlie former being Dutch, the 
latter from Latin viieellux, diminutive of mixer. But 
Shakespeare need not have known this In the pasi|igc 
from Hamlet quoted in the following note tetter is used 
of the scab of leprosy. 

180. Line 79: Which we dixdain should tetter us. -Cf. 
Hamlet, i. 6. 71-73: 

And u iiiusit insMiit tetter bark'd .'ibont, 

Most l.'> 2 .'ir>hke, with vile and loatlisuiiie crust 
All my Miiooth body 

181. Line iH>: 'Twas from the OANON.— 'Twas against 
rule, illegal For tJiis use of from in the sense of beyond, 
out of, cf. Julius Ofesar, i. 3. 35: 

Cltan/rom the purpose of the Ihitij^ themselves. 

Hamlet, lii- 2. 22; “for anything so overdone Is from the 
purpose of playing;” Twelfth Night, i 5. 201: “But this 
iufrom my commission.” For canon see i. 10. 26. 

182. Litae 01 : 0 good, but most ummepatriciatisi—Vope 
lorn God. 


188. Line 95: The hmi and noise o’ the He 

was called Triton in line 89, as the trumpeter of the little 
fishes; here the noisy horn through which Hydra bellows, 
The Hydra was a mythical inany*headed monster slain by 
Hercules. Other references to it are Othello, ii 3. 306: 
“ Had 1 as many mouths os Hydra;" I. Heniy TV. v. 4. 26: 

Another king! they grow like Hydt a's he.id5; 

^ • Henry V. i i. X*: “Hpdm-headed wilfulness. ' 

184 Line 98: Then VAIL your ignorance; i.e. let your 
ignorance, which gave it power, bow to the monster. Cf. 
Merchant of Venice, i. 1 28 (of a ship): 

ratltnjr her high-lop lower tlidii her riba. 

Cookeram in that most amusing second section of his 
Kngbuh Dictionary (1613) gives ^'vail your bonnet" os a 
liner phrase for “put off your hat ” 

I 

; 185. Lines 1U9-U2: 

' when two avthonties are up, 

; neither supreme, how soon confusion 

I May cjiter ’tivixt the gap gf both, and take 

I The one by tfi other. 

It may be interesting to note here what was the issue of 
j tlie certainly most revolutionary privilege granted to tlic 
plebeian.s that of making theinselves into a sclf-govern- 
I ing ‘ irporation witli ohlcers of their own. In the year 289 
i the enactments of the plebeians— scito— obtained 
■ the fott;e of laws; and there were thus two sovereign 
iMxlies, the whole Eoman F'eople and the Plel>eians, each 
with its own ministers, aimed with powera against each 
other What happened was that the senate, originally 
a merely (;ousulting body, gradually superseded botli 
It is not hard to see how when magistracies were annual, 
knowledge of affairs, and so responsibility, and so power, 
should come to rest with a iiermanent body And to this 
iKHly l>oth ])ati’i(!ian8 and plebeians were eligible by serv- 
ing ccitain inagistnicies 

186. Line 113; Whoerer gave that counsel, to give forth, 
<fec —“Therefore said he, they tUatr/aue counsell ami per- 
swaded that the eorne should be giuen out to tig; common 
people gratis, as they vxed to do in the cities of Grece, 
where the people had more absolute power, did but onely 
nourish their disohedienex, which would breake out in 
tlie end, to the vtter mine oinl ouerthrow of the whole 
state. For they will not thinke it is done in reeompewe 
of their seruke jsist, sitheiice tliey know well enough 
they have so oft refused* to go to the warres, when they 
were commanded : neUherfor their mutinies when they 
went with vs, wliereby they have rebelled and forsaken 
I tlicir coiintrey ; neither for their accusations which Uieir 
I fiatterera haue preferred unto them, and they haue 
; receiued & made good against the Semte; but they will 
I ratlier judge wc giue and grant them this os abasing our- 
! selues, and standing inf ears of them, and glad to flatter 
I them euery way. . . . Yea shall I say more? We should 
j if we were wise take fi*om them the Tribuneship, which 
j most manifestly is the eniliasing of the Oonsulsliip, and 
I the cause of the diuision of their city. Tlie state whereof 
i as it standeth, is not noW as it was wont to be, but be- 
I cometh dismembred in two factions, which maiutaiues 
I alwales cluill dissentiou and discord between vs, and win 
89 
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neiier suffer us a^iruin to l>e vnited into one iKniy ’ (Xoilh's 
Plutarch, p. 227). 

187. Line 129: Jll cairn unhrmi, could weev be the 
NATIVE - -Mftson conjectured tnotirCy which gives the 
right sense. But tlie woitl “ unlwru” preceding makes it 
probable tlnit native is what Bhukespeare wrote. 

188 Line 1«1: How shall this eohom multiplied digest 

— So the Ff. <'<()llier s MS. CoiTectt)rread8ftm<oi multitude. • 
III the Folio (ii. 1. 70) wc have beesome, the old spelling of 
bisxon, and the (Oie reading might sup]K)il the other, as 
Sliakcspeare fre<iuently uses an expression once or twMce 
in the same play and not elsewhere; e g. to bear (one) hard 
(tcciirs only in tTulius I'jesar. i. 2 317; ii 1. 21.'5; iii. 1 1.^7; 
diMcandg and chare occur each twice in Anhmy and Cleo- 
patra and not elsewlieiv. But the Folio reading is not 
indefensible; cf King Lear, v. ;i. 48: 

To pliKk {i»/iwou oil lu:> bide, 

II. Henry TV. i 3. 97.98: 

Su, so, thou utiiiitioii didst iliou 
Tliy glutton l‘u\om of the rny,ii KiLliard 

If a iNJSoin coil 1 1 disgorge it could digest 

189 Lines 151 152: 

ThatLnxr. the fundamental part of at ate 
More tkun t/ou doubt the change on 't; 

i e. whose love for what i.s really the slate outweighs any 
fear of the revolution that might follow plucking out the 
laiiltitudinons tongue, abolishing the tribunate. 

190 Line ir4: To JU.MP n body with a dangerous physic, 

- Macbeth, i. 7. 7: “ We ’d jump (i e. risk) the life tf» 
come. ” Steevens (juotes fi-oui H(»lland’.s Pliny, xxv 6, of 
the use of ‘‘EllclKirc," “it piittcth the Patient to ajmnjte 
or great hazzard." T>yce in his first edition adopted Pope s 
emendation vamp; in his second Singers imp (a tcnii in 
falconry, used in Bit-hard It ii 1. 2 fr 2 ); imt the tt'xt is 
quite good as it stands, and either of these suggested 
metaphors would be incongruous. 


I of Father; but ... to make resistance and withstand 
! lierforce the Trilmne, armed with his Mcrosauct and in- 
; ‘ violahle authuritie, they had no ^varrant by laV: in so 
I much ns he was like to have ptdshed Jiad there not beeUe 
> one Tribune of ten found, hardly and wHh much adoe to 
I step betweeue, and oppose himselfe against his colleague 
and BO by good hap resciAid him out of Xis clutches, and 
saved him as it were at the very pita hrfnkc" (Holland's 
f Pliny, vii. 43). • 

194. Line 2;il : Cor. Stand fast. The W. give this 
sjieech I'oniiiiius; Pope substituted (^iriulanus, and I 
think rightly; because in line 245 Cominlus says : 

But now 'tis odds lieyoiid arithinctk. ^ 

Coiiti'Oiiwise line 2.‘17 * 

Coino, sir, along with us 

is given by the Ff. to (.'oriolaniis. 

195. Lines 2:18- 240: 

I immld they were barbanans, as they are, 

Though in Home littei 'd; not Homans, as they are not, 

I Thuuyh cale\i i the pot eh o' the Capitol. 

'lilt- Ff. give this as well as what follows bi Meuenius, and 
Knight approves; but if .so, the next line as addressed to 
(\iriolanus, 

Put not your wortli^ ri)i;c iiitu your tongue, 
is iMiiiitlesK. for ( 'oi iolaims has said nothing. The con-ec- 
tion is T>Twhitt's. •' 

196. Line 242: One time, teill owe another - Yielding to* 
day will owe us a ^ieb»ry lo-iuorrow. 

197. Line 248: Jiefote the TAC return.- X tag is a iHihit 

of metal at the end of a lace: tag and rag" menus there- 
fore eveiy »ipi>cndage and shred; a name for the rabble; 
and “tilt! tag" is an abbreviation of tliis. Compare Julius 
(Vsar, i. 2. 260: “ Jf the tag-rag jieop^c did not clap him 
Olid hiss him, . 1 am no true man.’ 

198. Lines 27r^ 27(5: 

Do not CRV wheie you should hut hmit 

With nuKlest warrant. 


191 Line 165: What should the people do with these 
BA.U) tribunes/— Mt. Wright quotes fi*oin Cotgi’uve’s Fr. 
Diet : “ Cltauve d’esprit Bauld-spirited : that hath as 
little wit ill, as he hath haire on, his head ' 

192. Line 191: Speak to the people - Added by Tyrwhitt. 

193. Line 213: Hear him to the rock Turpaan — P<iwn 
which ti'aitoi’S were thrown. See the ]iuHsage in Noilh's 
Plutarch, quoted at the end of this scene. The reader 
interested in Roman antiquities may like to see a story 
U>I<1 by Pliny of an attempt made by a ti'ibune ttj tuirry 
out this execution with his own hands, his victim a cer- 
tain .Metellus, who had more reverence for law than Corio- 
ianUR, not daring to struggle with the inviolable pci-son 
of a tribune: “It fortuned that Catinius Labeu, a Tii- 
biine or protector of the commons (wlmnie he (i.e. Metel- 
lUB) lieforctime by virtue of his Censorship had displaced 
out of the Senat) waited his time when he returned aliout 
noonc from Mars field, and seeing no man stirring in the 
market place nor almut the Cjqiitoll, tooke him away per- 
force to the cliffe Taipeins, with a full purpose to pitch 
him duwiie headlong fi-om thence, and to breake his 
necke. A number came running about him of that crew 
and compunye, which was wont tti salute him by the name 
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To cry haroe w.as give the signal for indisciiininate 
slaiiglitt-r. “That noo man be so hardy to erg havoke 
U]ioii pay lie (1 hym that is so fouiide begynner, U) dye 
therefore ’ (Henry VIII. .Statutes of Won-e, quoted in 
Todd’s Johnson). See King John, ii. 1. 357: 

(>v ‘ ArtTw," kiiij;-* 1 batk to the stained field ; 

JiiluiH tU'sar, iii. 1. 276-27.3: 

.■\ml C.'i sfir -.i.irit ranging for revenge. 

With Ate bv Ins side come hot from helJ, 

Sli.ill in these confines with a nionarch's voice 
t rv "Havoc!" .nnl l*»i slip the dojjs of war. 

Compare The Martyred Souldler (i. 1): 

’T wa.s tins sword was slieath'd 
In panting liosoinc-s both of young and old ; 
l-.-itlicrs, soiines, mothers, virgins, wives and widowes : 

T.iku (ItMth 1 hazocke < ned i>o long tilt I 
Had left no iiioniiineiits of life nr buildings 

Hut these poor rniiis. • 

'Biillen'& Old Ptays, vol. i. p. 183 . 

Skeat suggests that cry havoc was a iiopular exclamation 
like “ ware the hawk," havoc being the O.E,Aff/ac, a hawk, 
and Uiat the plirase was preservetl in its militaiy sense 
when the original meaning w'as foi-gotten. 

199. Line 364 : This is CLEAN KAM. Earn is a Celtic 
w'ord, meaiiiiig eiTioked; familiar as the name of the river 
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npoii which Cambridge stands. It is not found in Eng- 
lish llt^ature, says l)r. Murray, before the 16tfi century, 
though the derived form eainmed is in the Froinptorium 
Porvulorum. Johnson diftnes clean kam os “crooked, 
athwart, awry, cross from the purpose.” The expression 
is quoted frori^Tomson, Cali^n’s Serrri. I'iinotliy 9U9/1 
(1579): “ We speake in good earnest, and ineano not to ! 
say, walk on, behave yourselves manfully; and go eteane ‘ 
kam ourselves like Creiiisis. ' Cotgrave explains Tout va^* 

0, GontrepoU by “all goes quite kamme. ' (if. the phrase 
a-kimhOf and kini-kam as in Stanyhurst's Virgil (1582): 

^ “ Ihe wavering commons in ktm-ka in sectes are hurled; ” ■ 
a versj^ at “ fScinditur interea studia in contrai'ia vul- 
giis; ” also camock, a crooked shrub. “ Lhit timely, madam. | 
crooks that tree that will lie a camock, and young it j 
pricks that will be n thorn" (Lilly's Endyinion (1591). , 
both quoted by Steevenh). j 

200. Line .T22: In juivsh) langua(jc. -Eor the metaphor 
cf Henry V. ii. 2. 13T- 

Siiih .iiul so full Ij' ilidit tlii ii si‘i ‘111 

To bolt was to sift; a holtei , in 1. llenrj' i\. iii 3. si, is a 
sieve; a bolting hatch in the same play, ii. 4. 4%. the tub 
into which the meal is sifted. ^ ; 

201. — With the latter ]mrt of this scene may he com 
pareeWthe corresponding passage in ^ortll8 Plutarch (p 
230): “This stirred coules among the people, who were 
in wonderfull furie at it, and their hate and malice grew 
so toward him, that they could hoM no longer. Where 
ujion Hiciniiis the eniellesl and stoutest of the tribunes, 
after he had wdiispered a little with his companions, did 
openly pronounce in the fa< eof all the iK'ople Maiiiiisas 
condemned by the 'rrilMines to die. Then presi.ntly he 
eonminnUed the Tribunes to apprehend him, and eaiy 
him stiaight to the rocke 'rarjieian, and to east him head- 
long down the same. When the .Ediles j|ame to Jay haiid.s 
upon Martins, . . . the iiohiemeii being much truuhled 
to see so miicli force and rigour vaed begun to cry aloud, 
Udpe Malinin- so those that laid bauds on l\im being re- 
pulsed, they e«»injHisBed him in round among tliemselues 
and some of them holding vj> their hands to the people 
besought them not Uj handle him thus cruelly. . . . 

Then Sicinius bethinking himself a little did nske the 
Pati'icians for what cause they tooke Martins out of the 
ofReers' hands that went to do execution? The Patn'eiaiis 
asked him ngaine why they w'ould of themselues so ei^elly 
and wickedly put to death so noble and valiant a itoniau, 
and that without law' and Justice? Well then, said Siei- 
niUB, if that be tlie matter, let there he no quarrel or dis- 
sension against the people, for they do grant your demand 
that his cause be heard according to law." 

A(,T III. ScLNH 2. 

202. Line 5: tklom tJie beam of night.—CI. Meny Wives, 

1. 3. 68: “sonietiufts the beam of her view gilded my foot” 

203. Line 9: woollen mmU. — Koj- the same contempt 
of coarse clothing cf. Midsummer ^Mght’s Dream, iii. 1. 

79, “hempen home-spuns.” 

204. Line 21: The thwaktinoh of your disjnmthn.- | 
Theobald’s emendation of the Ff thingg of; Kowe j 
having previously rend “ the things that thwai-t your dis- | 
Ijositions.” 


200. Line 2i: Ay, and bum too.— The ft. give this speech 
Ui Volutnnia; the (Cambridge editors to a PaUdoian; Vyee 
remarks: “ Whoever recollects Mrs. fliddotis in this scene 
will, I am sure, allow that the words seoined to come quite 
naturally from the lips of Vtdunmia as a sudden spirt of 
contempt for tliat rabble whom, however, she saw the 
necessity of hei‘ son's endeavouring to conciliate." 

206. Line 32: to th’ hekd.— T heobald’s correction of the 
Ff. heart. 

207. Lines .52<ri7. In the Ff. the Hues stand thus: 

Because, that 

.Now it lyes you on lo speake to th' people : 

Not by your owne iiistr nation, nor by' th' matter 
Which your heart prompts you, but with such words 
Tliat arc but routed in your Tongue ; 

Though but Bastards, and Syll.ables 

Of no alloH'aii(.e, to your bosomes truth. * 

The airangement in tlie ti^xt is Malone’s; it is probable 
tliat there is more or less coiTUption here. 

208. Line .'i2. liecame that mw it LIES YOD UN.— Cf. 
Richard 11. ii. .3. 138: ‘'It stands your grace upon;” An> 
tony and Cleopati'H, ii. 1. 50, .'’il: 

It only stands 

CMir lives upon; 

Richard III. iv. 2 ,57; 

About It , for It stands me much upon 

209. Lines .5.5, .50: 

Uni with Htich worde that are but BOTKD in 
Yonr tongue, THOUGH BUT baetards, and eyllahlee. 

Tin* Ff. read ivated; ie. learned by rote. Wedgwood 
qnotcH to role, meaning to bum a tune, from Drayton; else 
the veib is not found. Johnson eonjectnrod roofed. In 
tlieseeoml line Dr. Dadhum proposed to read “thoughts 
bastards and but syllables." 

210. Line 74: HKliK BE WITH THEM.— I’o be with a per- 
son seems to mean if) get hold of him, satisfy him; and 
“here be witli tliem” means “make u point of this hu- 
mility so as t/O get hold of them." .Staunton quotes from 
Brume’s Jovial (Tew, ii. 1 of a beggar feigniiip lanieiiess: 

“ Here I was witli him [Haltst.' 

211. Lines V8. 79: 

Which often, thug, correcting thy etout heart. 

Now hiiinbte an the ripest mulberry. 

Many pmemlatioiis of this ])M8sage have been suggested; 
perhaps the best is Mgson's •‘Tfote humble.” Johnsofii 
proiHJsed “ With often;’’ (.^apell, *^And often;" Htauiiton, 
While (dteii;” others, as Delius, take humble as a verb. 
For stonl, in the sense of proud, cf. II. Henry VI. i. ]. 187; 

.5s Wont and proud as he were lord of all; 

and 'Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 185, 186: “I will be strange, stout, 
in yellow stockings, and oross-gaiter’d;" and see lines 125- 
127 l>elow: 

Thy mother rathe feci thy pride than fet 
riiy danpfcrous sit 

where the stress, as Schmidt points out, is on /eel and! 
fear, etoutnesH and pride being identical. 

212. Line 80: say to f/tem.— Hanmer's coiTection of the- 
Ff. or nay. 
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act hi Scene a. 


NOTES TO COEIOLANLTS* 


ACT IlL Scene 3. 


213. Line fti): Must I go shmv them my utibarh'd sconce f 
-^Barben, or nu>re correctly bardcs (but Cot^frave gives 
Barbes as the English equivalent of tlie Frem-h Bardes) 
were trappings for horses; “the geueml inline for the 
several pieces of defensive armour with which the horaes 
of knights were covered in w'ar; also tlic ornaments and 
housings of horses in peace or at tournaments’* (Nares). 

So in Eichurd III. i. 1. 10 we have “ barbed steeils." “The 
corniptioii barbed,” says Nai-es, “was in more common 
use than the pi'opi'r woixl bardcd;” the latter lias been 
revived by Browning in his poem of James Lee: “a war- 
lioi-se barded and clianfroned tmi." sconce was originally 
a bulwark, and so was applied to the skull as tlie aimour 
of the brain. It is frequent as a familiar word for tlie 
head, as here. Cf. i-omedy of Errors, i. 2. 79: “ I shall 
break that merry sconce of yours. ” In ii. 2. 37 of the same 
)»lay it is used with a quibble on the two senses: “an 
you use these blows long, I must get a sconce for iny head.’’ 

214. Line 115: 7hnf huhtes lt'LLS adet'p. — Ff. InU. which 
may be what Shakespeare wrote, the \erb having a ten* 
deucy to agi*ee In number with the nearest noun tT. 
Julius t'lesar, v. l. 33: 

'1 lie po'.ture of your blows ate yft unknown 

Hamlet, i. 2. 37,31?: 

more th<iii tlic suipt 
OI these clel.ited m tides a • 

215. Lines 125<127: 

let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness. 

That is, let me feel at once the final etfects of thy pride, 

' in Uie ruin it will bring on u&, than li\o alway.s in fear of 
it. «ee note 211. 

216. Lines ]3G. 137: 

Or never tnist to what my tongue can do 
T the way of jlattenf further. 

For the dramatic litiiiy cf. note 171. 

217. Line 142: THE WORD is “ mildly,” t'f. Julius fV.sar, 

V. ft. 4: “slaying is the word; ' Mercliaiit of Venice, Hi. ft. 
5S: “coverts the ward " 

ACT III. Hckni-; ii 

218. Line 1.— According to Plutarch, the Tribunes having 
eharged Coriolanus in the senate with aspiring to be 
king, he promised to come and stand his trial before the 
people, if they limited tlielr charges to this one accusa- 
tion: “that his actions tended to usurpe tynmlcall 
power” But wdien tlie Tribunes saw they could not 
jn-ove this, “ tlicy beganne to broach afresh the fonner 
words that Martins had spoken in the Senate in hindering 
the distribution of the wirne at meanc price to the com- 
mon people, and persuading also to take the office of 
Tribuneship from them. And for the ttiird, they chai’gcd i 
him anew, that he had not made the common distributwn * 
of the spoile he had gotten in. the inuadhig the territories : 
of the Antiates" (p. 231) Marcius had distributed it only , 
among those who had gone with him on tlic expedition. 

219. Lines 10, ll: 

Set down by the poll J . . . 

Have you collected them by U ibes? 

«.*> 


I The point of this arrangement is lost upon tlie reader 
i unacquainted with the passage in NorUi’s Flu^lirch on 
' wiiicli it is based: “The Tribune would in any case 
' (w'hatsoeuer became of it) thilt the people should i)n>- 
I ceed to giue their voyces by Tribes and not by hundreds; 
' for by this means the i^iultitiulc of poore iieedie 
, lieople (and all smdi rabble as had nothing to lose and 
^ had lesse regard of honesty liefore tiieir eyes) came to 
*lie of greater force (because their voyces were nttfnbered 
, by the iroUi ) then the noble lionest citizens whose 
, j>cr.sonK and purse did ilutiliilly seme the common wealth 
. in their warres”(p. 231). The sentence “because - • 

' polle” is not in the (rreek, and it is not a^df^ect ex- 
planation of the trilmnob’ preference for voting by tribes. 
In the case of lioth centuries and tribes voting was !>y 
IKtll, till the vote of a century or tribe was arrived at, 
ami then the vote of century or tribe was given us a single 
one. Without going into questions of Komati constitu- 
tional liHory, if will be suftleient to say that in the as- 
senihly by centuries (comitia centnriafa) the preponder- 
aiK'c was given to propeity. It is more important to 
notice how carefully Shakcsiiearc follows North, taking 
from him an> details w Inch may give life Uf the narrative. 

' 220. Lines 2«, 27: 

I to have his worth 

j Of contiudictuiu, 

j if it be the ti ne reading, must mean, “ to have his W'orth 
I out of contradiction;" \.e , as J)yee says, “to have his 
I pennyworth in a dispute, " to get quite his full share of a 
I bargain, to give as good as lie gets. 

! 221. Line ;jd: Thkoni; our large tcmp/c/f.- Theobalds 

; correction of Ff. through. 

222 Line ftft: His rougher --Theobald foi' Ff. 

i A chons 

223. Line U0:J hare been consul, and can show ToR 
, A'o//»c.— Theobald, contetion of h'f.Jrom. 
i 224. Line 120: You common (’RY of curs!— Of. iv. 6. 148: 
'•you and your ciy.” A cry was a pack of hounds, so 
called from their “ giving mouth " Cf. Midsummer Night’s 
. Dream, iv. ]. 1,^4-131: 

I 

I My iioumls are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flfw’d, so sanded, and their lie.ids are luing 
With cats I hat sweep .iw.iy the iikuriiing dew; 

' Crook-knee’d, and dew -lapp'd like Thessalian bulls; 

' f Slow m piirbuit, but match'd ai mouth like bcUis, 

> Each under each. A cry more tuneable 

' Was never holla'd to. nor cheer'd with horn. 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Tliessaly 

226. Line l.'lfi: Making BUT resernation of yourselvea,-^ 

, Tliat is, banishing all your defenders till you alone are 
left, who are your own foes. Capell conjectured not, 
which many editt^rs adoiit. A similar doubt occura about 
a passage in Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 278, 279: 

Repent not you that \ ou shall los^your friend. 

And he repent.s not tliat he pays your debt, 
where the F. reads not, and both Quaitos but. 

226. Lines 131, 132: 

deliver yon, as moat 
Abated captiveAt. 

Steevens quotes from Arthur Hall's translation of the 
Beventh Iliad: 

Til' a/rated tmndes. the cowardize, and falntnesse of niy pheeres. 



ACT III. Scene 3. 


NOTES TO COBIOLANUS. 


ACT IV. Soene 5. 


Compare Jeremy Taylor, Sennoiie, i. ix. 104; " They were 
aftatett^thhumane i^nnities, and not at all heightened 
by the Spirit; PariemuB, ^eSO (1661): “Which bo revived 
the ahaJted hcarte of the TheBsalins ’ (Murray's Dictionary). 

•ACT IV. Sk!KNK 1. 

227. Line 4; To 9 ay SXTREMITY wan the trier of itpirit», 

— F. 1 reads extrearnitiefti^orrecied in F. 2. 

228. Line 5.— Steevens (piotes from 'i'roiluB and Cresaida, 
i. 3. 33-37: 

In the repfoof of rh.inco 

the true proof of men ; the sea being smooth, j 

* How many shallow bauble boats fi.iro sail 
Upon her patient breast, making tlieir nay 
With those of nobler bulk ! « 

229. Lines 7-9: 

fortune ts hlom, 

When most struck home, being gkntlk wut’.NDKt), craves 
A tuihle eiinning. 

So >7. And the sense is clear, though tlic syntax is vicious; 
“To bear fortune's shi'cwdcst hlotvs gently, when you are 
woundeil by them, craves," Ac 'J’hc verb craves has 
practically two subjects, “fortune’s hhuys" and “to la* 
gentle when woundtHl." Various einoiulations have been 
propg^ed, such as Pope's gently warded, Collier’s MS. 
Corrector’s genfle-mituied, hut they are unneceBsary 

230. Line 13: Xow the red pestilence, Ac. — CJoiupai’e 
Tempest, i. 2. 364, 365: 

Thf* f fit rid yon 

For learning me joiir Ifin^iiiaiir ' 

231. Line 14: A <uf occupations pet tsh Forocmjiai/ion, 
in the seiiae of a trade, cf. iv. 6, 97: “ the voice of oecit}m- 
tion;" Tempest, li. 1. 154; (in Gonzftg<i’B comiiionwealth 
tliere was to l»e) 

No otcu/ation, all men idle, iill ; 

and tlie use of “occupy" in Ezekiel xxvii. 10; “they occupied 
in thy fairs;" St Luke xix. 13: “0<r«p»/till I come. ' 

232. Line .33: With CAUTKbol’s baits and practice,— Cau- 
telmis is from the Koniaii lavi-tenn cautela, a secuiity. 
Bullokar defines it “ wurie, circumspect ’’ (English Expo- 
sitor, 1616). Craik well explains it as “cautious and waiy 
to the point of cowardice, if not to that of trickciy." It 
bears in Shakespeare lioth these meanings of cautious 
and shifty; and in Julius Cicsar, ii. 1. 129, 

Swear priests and cowards .ind men cantehm, 0 

the meanings are comhined. In Hamlet, i. li. lb the noun 
eautel occurs. 

233. Line 36: More Uian a wild expostukk.- A'xpoirture, 
which the Ff. read, may be defended by the analogy of 
imposture, and eomposture (Timon of Atliens, iv, 3. 444). 

234. Line 49; My friends of noble touch; t.e. trie<] by 

the touchstoue and proved noble.— Cf. i’cricles, ii. 2. 37: 
“gold that’s by the touchstone tried." llichard III. iv. 
S.8.9: • 

Ah, Biickinghain, now do I play the tomJt, 

To try if thou he current gold indeed. 

ACT IV. Scene 

886. Line 16: Are you mankind? i.e. are you masculine? 
€f. Winter’s Tale, li. 3. 67: “A mankind witch;’’ Fletcher's 
Woman Hater, iii. 1: “Are women grown so mankind! 
must they be wooing?” Lilly's Woman in the Moon, ii. 1: 


‘ What is niymistressemanilnnd on the sudden?’^ Jonson 
calls Fallas mankind maid” (Prosliidium, Forest x.X 
Hence the word acquired the sense of /Isros, and was com* 
moiily used of wild beasts; thus in Cotgrave's FT. Diet 

manticore" is explained as “a ravenous and mankind 
Indian beast." Volumnla intentionally misunderstands 
Siciuius, and asks if he, being a fox, thinks it shameful to 
be hiiman. 

236. Line 18: Hadst thou FoxsiriP.— The fox was typical 
of ingi'atitude. Cf. King Lear, iil. 6. 24: “ Now, you she* 
foies r iii. 7. 28; “Ingrateful/oa;.' tis he.’ 

237. Lilies 23, 24: 

I would my son 

Were in A rahia. 

Cf. Macbetlk, iii. 4. 104: “dare me to the desert witli thy 
sword;” and ryml)eline, i. 1. 167: 

I would they were in /Ifnc both together. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

238. Line 9 : your favour is well APPEAR’D by your 
tongue, Tlie sense reqniretl is, “your identity is made 
more apparaut by your tongue,” “ your face is helped by 
your triiigiie;" the Volsce combines these into “your 
favour (i!.e. face) is well appeared (or maile apparent) by 
yoiu toiigtie." But as this ti'onsitive use of appear is un* 
Hupyairted, it may be a misprint. Hteeveiis conjectured 
approved, but this iniRses the sense. 

239. Line 40 : in the enteriainment. - For entertain, in 
tlie sense of “ engage,” cf. Many Wives of Windsor, i. 8. 
10, 11: “1 will entertain Bardolph; he shall draw, he 
shall tap;" and of soldiers, Julius Ooesar, v. 5. 60: 

All that serv'd Brutus, 1 will eutertmu them. 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

240. Line G: Stage-direction. It was cueii twilight 
when he entered the city of Aritiiim, and many jieople 
met him in the streets, but no man knew him ” (North's 
Plutarch, p. 2.32). 

241. Line 12 ; 0 world, thy slippery turns^— Notice in 
this Riieech how chai^cteristlcally Coriolanus treats his 
alliance ivitli Aufidiiis as nothing but a private conceiTi. 
He has left old friends for new, that is all. The state is 
liut his “ birih-place." 

242. Line 14: whose 5cii.— See note 142. 

243. Line 21: Some THICK not ivorth an epg.— For trick 
in the sense of a trifie, plaything, ct Taming of tlie Shrew, 
iv. 3. 66, 67 : 

Wliy, ’t is a cockle or a waliiut-bhell, 

A knack, a toy, a frtcJt, a baby's cap. 

Winter’s Tale, ii. 1. 50-.S2; 

I 

Remain a pinch'd thing : yea, a very trick 

For tlieni to play at will. 

244. Line 23 : My birtk-plaee HATE Oapell lor Ff. 
haue. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

246.—“ So he went directly to Tullus Aufidius home, 
and when he came thitlier, he got him vp straight to tlm 
chimney harth, and sate him downe, and spake not a 
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ACT IV. Sc 


NOTES TO Ct)BI()l.ANUS. 


ACT IV, Scene 5. 


word to any man, liis face all muffled oner. 'I'liey of the 
house spying him wondred what he should l>e, and yet 
they durst not hid him rise. For il favouredly muffled 
and disguised as he was, yet there appeared a certaine 
luajestie in his countenance, and in his silence: where- 
uiMUi they went to Tullus who' was at snpj>er, to tell him 
of the strange disguising of this inair’ (fs'orth's Plutanjh, 
p. m). 

246. him* 14: coMCANloNS,- 8ov. 2. d.*!: ‘ Xow, youcowi- 
pan/on;" Julius Ca'sar, iv. J. 13S: " Coniitanion, hence!" 
Ci-aih in his note oti that passage (The TDnglish of Shake- 
speai'e, ]>. •'105) remarks : The notion originally involved 
in companionship w ould apj>ear to have been raUier that 
of inferiority than of equality. A companion (or coniett) 
was an attendant The Comitcit of the itnijerial court, 
whence our modem (NmnU or Earls, were certainly not 
regarded as the equals of the Empon)!-, any more than a 
CoiitjuimoH to a lady is now looked upon as the equal of 
her mistress." He quotes an instance of the use of the 
woixl in the conteinptuous sense, like our modeni/cffoic, 
from so late a writer as Smollett: '‘Tlic young ladies who 
thought thcmsehcH too much concerned to contain them- 
selves any longer hct up their tliroats all togetlier agiiinst 
my protector, xarvy companion! Saucy tarpaulin! 
Rude impertiiK ut fellow* ! " (Roderick Random. 174S). 

247. Line2r>: Pi’ayyou Kvouithc - See below, line 
84: ‘ pmy yon aroui." To avoid in modem English means 
to shun or evade; it formerly meant also to empty and 
to expel ; and intransitively, to w ithdraw, as here. Com- 
pare Coverdale’s veraion of S. Matthew .xvi. 2:1: Aroyde 
fro me. Satlmii;’’ and tlic A.V. of 1 Samuel wiii. 11: 
“David avoided out of liis presenee," 

248. Line 3.5: rattkn on cold bits,— To batten is to thrive. 
Compare Ben .loiison, Bartholomew Fair, ii. :{. 21: “It 
mokes her fat, you see. She battens w ith it." Afterwards 
it came to mean to feed g1iittonou.^ly, us here, and Ham- 
let, iii. 4. (Mi. 07: 

Ctiulil you nil this f.iir niount.iin U‘n>e to feed. 

And Ihitten oil this iitonr? 

Milton usesllie worti in an active sense, Lycidas, 29: 

JiaUenutff tmr flm ks vntU the fresh dews *if Uixhl 

249. Line 39; Ani» I sAuIf.- -For this iwe of and in re- 
plies, cf. Julius Crosar, i 2 ,304-307: 

( itM Tins Tudeni's* is a sauce t'l his good t^it 


and see other examples collected in Abbott's Shakespearian 
(Iranimar, § 97. 

250 Line 48: Then thou dnvllest with daws too!- -Par- 
rots and jackdaws f itMu their powers <»f thoughtless speech 
are often used as types of foolish persons. C'onipare 
I. Henry \T. ii 4. 18: “ 1 am no wiser than a daiv " In 
Ben Jonson's Silent Woman there is a foolish knight called 
Sir John Daw 

261 Line 00.— Tliese speeches t)f Coriolanus are closely 
versified from North’s I’lutarch. The first four lines were 
arranged as veree by Steevens; they arc printed in the 
Folios as prose. “If thou knowest me not yet, Tullus, 
and seeing me, doest not perhappes belecue me to be the 
man 1 am indeed, 1 must of necessitie bewTay my selfc to 
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be that I am I am Cains Martins, who hath done to 
thy selfe pailieularlj', and to all Jhe Volsces gdherally, 
great hurt and miscliicfe, wlie^ I camiot dente for tny 
' BuiTiariie of Coriolanus that I beare. For I neuer had 
, other benefite nor recoiniienee of the true and paln- 
, full seniice I haue done, fflul the extreni^dangers I haqe 
; bene in, but this oucly .surname: a good niemorie and 
jVfWitnesse of the malice and diapleasui'e thou shouldeat 
beare me Indeed the name only reiimineth witli me: for 
i the rest, the eniiie and crueltie of the people of Borne 
haue taken from me, by the sufferance of the dastardly 
iiobilitie and magistrates, who haue forsaken and let * 
me be banished by the jicople. This extreniitie liiAh now 
driuen me to come as a iMiore suter, to take thy chimney 
harth, not of any hope 1 haue to sane my life thereby. 
For if 1 bad ft^ared death, T would not bane come hither 
j to haue put my selfe iti liazaixl: but prickt forward witli 
desire to be renenged of them that thus haue banished 
. me, which now T do begirme, in putting my iierson into 
the hands of their enemies Wherefore, if thou hast any 
heart to be wrecked of the injuries thy enemies bane 
done thee, sjieed tliee now, & let my niiseiy serue thy 
tunic, A' so use it, as my serniee may be a benefit to the 
Volsces: pnmiising thee, tliat 1 will light with better good 
will for all you then I <lid whe I was against you, {mow- 
ing that they tight more valiatly, who know the force of 
the enemy then such as bane never proiied it And if it 
be so that tbon dare not, and that thou art wearie to 
prone fortune any move, then am I also wearie to line 
any longer. And it were no wisedomc in thee, to saue 
: the life of him, w'lu» bath bene heretofore thy mortal! 

enemy, and whose seruicc now can nothing help nor 
' pleasure thee " (p 232) 

252 Line 114: ^fy (risAiNKD ash -^Grained must mean 
showing the grafn of tin* wood, an epithet implying 
sti’ciigtli. and [lerhaps als • roughness. Compare A Ixiver’s 
Complaint, 04: 

So blldfs b.. flown iipi.ii ]us; 7 ;*nr/m',Y b.il 

253 Line 11.5; And fic amud the moon with splinters,’^ 
Delius eoriqtai'cH, for the hyperbole, Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 
92: “ the 'ebi]i boring the moon with her main-mast." Rowe 
uiincecssarily conjectured senr'd 

26^ Line 110; The anvil of my sword —In Hamlet, ii. 

2 {">11-514, the metaiibor is expanded Into a simile: 

Atul never ilirl the Cyclops' lianilucrs fall 
On Mars liis armour, forgM for proof eterne, 

• With less rl.■lllf)r^e than Pyrrhus' bleeding sword 

Now f.ills on rrijtii. 

256. Line 137; Like a bold flood o’KR-BEAR -Rowe’s 
' coiTection t>f the I'f. o’erhent Compare iii 1. 248-250: 

w hose rage doth rend 
I.ike interrupted w.itrrs. and o'erhear 
W hat they are us’d lu bear ; 

' and Othello, i 3. 55, .50: 

for my particular grief 
Is of so ^ood-gAtc and o'erbeartuz nature. 

' 256. Line 142: Therefore, most abholute sin— Compare 

; Antony and C'leopatra, iv 14. 117: “ most absolute lord 
I Hamlet, v. 2. Ill : “ an afmlnte gentleman. " Absolute was 
! i\st.‘d ill the sixteenth and seventeenlU centuries as we 



ACT IV. Koene 5. 


NOTES TO OORIOLAifUS. 


act IV. Bom* 9. 


should use perfect. “It is not to any man given," says 
Feltham#(»e80lve8, 1677, i. 20. 46) ‘^abmlutely to be aft- 
tciute;" and Iy]y speats oi^ young man as “ so ahnolute 
as that nothing may be a(fted to his further perfection" 
(Enphues, 128, ed. 1579). 

257. Lino I7l:^<w< wut OK.— J^Te for Kf one. 

266 Line 197: He wom too hard for him OIKKOTLY.— Be- 
sides its regular senses of * in a straight line," and, by a 
metaphor, “straiglitforvranily,"dtr«c<fiy seems sometimes 
I used for “manifestly," as in Othello, ii. 1 221: “Desdemoua 
^s directly in love with him " 

259. lane*L99: like a cakbokado.— A carbonado is a 
piece of meat cut crosswise foi** broiling. Carbonade is 
Englished by Cotgrave as “ a carbonodoc. a rusher 011 Oie 
cooles, also a slosh ouer the face which h'tcheth the flesh ! 
withit" (V)inpure King Lear, ii 2 41: “draw, you rogue, I 
or I 'll so carbonado your shanks; " I H eii ry 1 V. v. :i 59-62, , 
where Falstaff says, “if Percy be alive. T ’ll pierce him, j 
If he do come in my way, so; if he do not, if I c<ime in his ; 
willingly, let him make a carbonado of me " (Compare ' 
Marlowe's Tainbiirlaine, part i, iv. 4. 44 (liiillen s eel i. 79): 
“I will make thee slice the hrawns oi Uiy aniies into ' 
carbonadoes and cat them ' 

260 fiino 201: he might have jtnoiL’P and eaten him too 
--Poia» ft»r Pf hoyled. See i>revioiis not«j. 

261. Line i!18: HOWb the porter of Home gates by teie 
EARS —To sotvle by the ears. “ Aures sninma vi vellere” 
(Coles Lnt lUct ). Steevensi] notes from Heywin id's Love’s 
Mistress, iv. 1: 

Venus will wtif me /'ji' i/tf c.n \ fo- tins: 
and I'yrahitt quotes fifnn Stralford's Letters (ii 149): “A 
lieiiteiiant soled him well bg the ears, juul drew him by | 
the hair about the room ’ Dyce quotes fjoin Mian 's Muf- i 
folk Words: “*Sfo/rfe. To seize a swine )>y the ear ‘Wool ! 
'a sowle u liog?’ m a frequent inquiry into the qualiflca- ; 
tions of a dog ’ j 

262 Line 21.5: polld A poll is a head; to ^'poU the 

head" is to clip it round. The word is used, in this ! 
'sense, of Absalom, in tin* A V of 2 Samuel xiv. 26 t’f. 
pollni'd, a tree 2mUed or dipt. Tlie pi’eseiit i»asaage show's ' 
how from this the meaning passed txj that of “jdimder, | 
strip hai'e;" in which sense it is coinmoiily found with 
pUl, as in *Spenser'8 Faiery (iueene, v. ‘2 (>; ^ ; 

Which pels anti /x/t the poore in piteous wise 

263 Line 22*2: ciirrcf/ft/dif.'— Malone conjectured dis- 

creditude, but that would have been near enough to sense . 
for Uie other servant to niiderstand. ; 

264. Line 237: it’s spritely, WAKlNti. — The Ff. read ; 
t^rightly-walHng, but tlie antithesis “sleepy, insensible" 
favours “ sprltoly, waking,” whicli Pope first suggested. 

266. Line 238: fiSl ofvent.—A writer in the Edinburgh i 
Keview, Octobfcr, 1872, suggests that vent is here a hunt- j 
Ing term. “ When Uie hound rents anything, he pauses ; 
to verify the scent, and then full of eager excitement ' 
strains in the leash to he after the game. ... To strain i 
at the lyam or leash ‘ upon good vent* is in Shakespeare’s | 
phrase to be ‘ full of eenf or in other words keenly excited, i 
full of pluck and courage." Mr. Aldis Wright, however, ; 


points out that the epithets of peace and war hi this pas- 
sage correspond in an invei^ order, insensible to spriiely, 
sleepy to waking, deaf to audible, and so probably muffed 
to fuU of vent. The ejqiressioii, therefore, he suggests, 
“must bo descriptive of sonietiiing in wine which is the 
opiMisite to that conveyed by mulled; and as muUsd sig- 
I nfiieB flat, insipid, full of vent would seem to be either 
effervescent, working ready to bnrst the cask, or full of 
scent." The fonuer suggestion seems much the better of 
the two; for there is no proof that vent ever means “scent," 
unless ns a hunting tenn; and tlie sense of “ effervescent" 
ai’ises easily from the ordinary meaning of the word; as 
we might uow' say “ full of go." 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

266. Lines 2, 3: 

His remedies are tame I’ the present peatie 
And qn\etness\>f the people 

Tile preposition was inserted l>y Theobald. Johnson piD- 
IMJsed 

Ills remedies ;ire ra’rii, the present peace, Arc ; 

that is, the remedies against him are taken, namely the 
firesent peace, ifec.; hut this is a forced construction. If 
! the text he not corrupt, wliich seems probable, his reme- 
j dic'^ must mean “his means of rtnlress or recall." 

! 267. Line 12: Bin. F*il, sit! — Tlie repetition of this 

I pliruse w'os made by Capell: who also added sir in the line 
I following, and aiTsiiged the passage as verse, whidi runs 
on in the Ff. as prose. 

268. Line 58: some news is ooMK. -Ilowes coiTection 
of the Ff commimj, 

269. Line 72: He and Aufidivs can no more ATONE — 
Bsually to atone means to “ set at one," but the intransi- 
tive sense is found also in As You Like It, v. 4. 114-116: 

Then IS there ninth in hcavt'n. 

When r.irlhly ihin^s m.idc even 
. looie t()){cther. 

The verb arose in the With century from tlie adverb at-one 
(then iironoimced as it is spelt), used as in ttlc A.V of 
Acts vii, 26: “and would have set them at one again." 

270. Line 87: Into an auger’s bore; i.e witliin narrow 
liniitH. (T. Macbeth, ii. 3. 128, 129: 

Wh.it should be spoken here, Vklicre our fate, 

Hid III .in otijr^r-hiUf, inny rush, nnd seine us? 

271 Line 94. - “ Writfe or at least piYinonnce hutterjlees 
|on account of flies in the next line]. Draytom Muses 
Elysium, viii.: 

' ur lilies shall the pillows be 
With down stuft of tlie hnttfrjlce.'” 

Walker’s Crlt Exam. iii. 212, quoted by Dyce. 

272. Linos 112-114: 

they charg'd him even 

As those should do that had deserv’d his hate. 

And therein shoio'd like enemies. 

“Their charge or injunction would show them tnaenstble 
of his wrongs, and make them show like enemies" (John- 
son). See note 136. 

273. Line 117 : Yon ’ve made fair hands. — Cf. Henry 
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ACT tv. Scene 6. 


NOTES TO COBIOLANUS. 


ACT V. Siwne 1. 


VIII. V. 4. 74: “Ye have made a /ine hmul, fellows;’* ie, 
a flue i)iece of work. 

274. Line 125: obeys his points.— A po/nf of war” was 
an order given by a trumpet. Cf II. Henr}' I V. iv l. 51, 62: 
iTurniii};,* Vour pens to l.'inres, and your tongue divine. 

To a loud trumpet and a /omt of war. 

Peele, Edward I. scene 1. 108 (ed. Biillen, vol. i. p. 91): 

Sound proudly here a perfect ^oitif of war. * 

AOl' IV. SCENK 7. 

276. Line 13: I mean for your PARTicrLAK.— That is, 
for your own pei’son. Cf. Ti*oilus and C'ressida, ii. 2. 9, 10: 

Tlioiigh no man lesser fears the r.reeks than 1 
As far as toucheth my partiatlar ; 

and King U>ar, ii. 4. 296, 296: 

Por hts particutar, I 'll receive him gladly. 

But not one follower. 

276. Line 15: HAD home the action of i/onmt/.— Ma- 
lone for Ff. haue. 

277. Lines 34, 3.i: 

Ah is the (OSPREY to the fish, who takes it 
By so )eu'-omty of nature 

Ff. Aspray. Fish vtere supposed to he fascinated by the 
twprey, and bt surrender .thcTnselves Cf. Peele's Hattie 
of Alcazar, ii. 3. (ed. Bullen, vol. ii. p 254): 

I will provide tltee with a princely osprey. 

That, as she flieth over fish tii pools, 

The Ash shall turn their ghttcimg bullies up. 

And thou shalt take thy liberal cluacc of all , 

and Drayton’s Polyolbion, song xxv. : 

The osprey oft here seen, though seldom here it breeds. 

Which over them the lish no sooner do espy. 

But (betwixt him and them, by an antip.'ithy) 

Turning their bellies up, as though their death they saa, 

Tliey at his pleasure he, to stuff his glutt’nous maw. 

There is a chapter upon the osprey in Holland's Pliny, 

3, but no reference U/ this riojiular lu-Iicf. 

278. Line 37: whether ’t was pride, <fcc. — ‘‘Aufldius 
assigns tlfree probable reasons of tlie iiiisoaiTiage of 
Ooriolanus; pride, which easily follows an uninterruifted 
train of success; unskilfulness to regulate tlie conse- 
quences of his own victories; a stubborn uniiormity of 
nature, wlUcb could not make the pi-opev transition from 
the casque or helmet the cushion or chair of eivU 
authority; hut acted with the same desiKitisin in fwace 
as In war'' (.Tohnson). 

279 Lines 4B, 49: 

hut he has a merit. 

To choke it in the utterance. 

]t may mean detraction, or some such idea supplied fr{>m 
hated. If it refers to “banishment,” the sense must be 
“which ought to iiaee choked it in the utterance.” Htaun- 
tun thinks there is a lacuna after banish'd, 

280. Lines 49, .60: 

So our virtues 

Lie in fh' interpretation of the time. 

This may mean either “ virtues are not virtues unless ac- 
knowledged to be such by our contemporaries;” or more 
probably, “our virtues become vices if they are mistimed.” 
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Coriolanus's soldier-like virtues became vices when he 
recognised no distinction between what was appropriate 
to war and peace. ^ * 

281. Lines 61>53: * 

And power, unto itseifnwst eomumndahle, 

Bath not a tonib si evident as a enair 
T extol what it hath done. 

That is, “ Power, when it is Intirely self-Batisfled^ finds, 
in genera], no readier grave than the right of praising 
itself.” Chair seems to mean magistrate's chair, and so 
“autliority.” Singer proposed hair; Collier's MS. Cor^ 
recb>r cheer The sense of the passage is tha4 lA)wer may 
lose itself by being boastful; but there is very probably 
some eorrnption of the text. 

282. Line .64: (hie fire driiies out one fire; one naU, one 
nad.—FoT these common metaphors cf. Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, ii. 4. 192, 193: 

r veil as one heat .‘iiiotlier heat expeU, 
t )r as one nail by strength drivc.s out another; 

Julius Oeesur, iii. 1. 171: 

As fire driies out fire, so pity pity; 

King John, iii. 1. 277, 278: 

Aiul falschooil falsehood cures, as Are cools Are 
Within the s( orched veins of one iiew.burn’d ; •> 

Romeo and Juliet, i. 2. 46-49: 

Tut, man ! one tire bums out another's buriniig, 

Une pain is lessen'd by another’s anguish; 

Turn giddy, .ind be holp by backward turning; 

One desperate grief cures nith another's languish, 

283. Line oh: liights hy rights KALTKlt -Dyce's emenda- 
tion of the Ff. fouler. If fouler be read, it must i>e con- 
strued with the verb at Uie end of the line, and the sen- 
tence may be taken b> mean, accoi\iing to Mr. Wright, 
“ jiiKt titles hav^e b) yield to thofso that are morse in point 
of law.” But the principle laid down is more general 
than this: “one nail drives out aiiotlier,” not “a worse 
nail drives out a lietter;” we have therefui'e adopted 
Dyce’s correction. Malone conjectured founder. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

284. Liners In a most dear particular— 'rhere &eemn 
some quibble intended on general in the preceding line. 

265. Line 6: nag, if he cov'd.- To be coy means now to 
be ^inudest; it used to mean to be disdainful. Compare 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 29, 30: 

To be in love, ivhurc siorii is bought with groans; 

Coy looks with heart-sore sighs; 

and this is the meaning of Herrick's advice in his poem 
To the Virgins (Hesperides, xcili.): 

Then be not toy, but use your time. 

286. Line 16: A pair qf tribunes that have RACKED POR 
Jtame — Ff. wracked. Hanmer suggested fair. To rack 
is found transitively in Hhakespeare in the sense of to 
stretch, os in Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 180, 181: 

Try IK hat my credit can in Venice do: 

That shall be even to the uttermost. 

And ft may be a suflicieut account of the verb in this 
passage to say that it is used reflectively, in the sense of 
to strain: “a pair of tribunes that have strained every 
nerve. ’ It is not at all impossible, however, tiiat 8teevei» 



ACT V. Some 1. 


NOTES TO OOBIOLANtra. Wt % Sosmt: 


may be right In taking the metophor to be from a *‘rack< 
log steward/' That expression occurs in a passage of 
Sidney's ArAdia quoted by Richardson: “The court of 
affection, held oythat raekin§Aieward, remembrauce; " 
we still apeak of “rack-rents.” Steevens’ interpretation 
is as follows: “You^hat have bee^such good stewards 
for the Konian people, as to get their houses burned over 
their heads, to save them the expense of coals.” 

SI7. Line 20: It was a BARE petitimi of a sfate.— Dyce 
rare. Does a bare petition mean a “ barc-faced,” or an 
“empty-handed” petition? 

Line 49s 4»d HUM at good Caiatmus.— Of. Macbeth, 
ill. 6. 41, 42:* 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 

And hunts; 

I. Henry IV. iii 1. 158, 159: 

I cried *' hum," and '* 7<v//, a*''’ h*," 

But mark'd him not a word. 

Palsgrave (Lesclairciaseineiit de la hiiigue Francoyse, 
1530) has, “ 1 hwnme, I make a noyse like one that lyst- 
eth not speake, je fays du miieV" 

289. Lines 01, 62: 

Spcfd how U wiU, I shall ere long have knowledge 
Of my^htccess. 

Mason and Oullier’s MH. Ooirector read yov. But the 
idea is the same as in Julius Caasar, v. 1. 123-'126: 

, O that a man might know 

Tlie end of tins clay's business ere it come ! 

But it siifficeth th.it the day wiU end, 

And tlien the end is known 

290. Line 03: I tell you, he does sU in gold.— Cf North's 
Plutarch, j). 286: “The aml)as8adoiii's that were sent 
were Martins familiar friends and acquaintances w'ho 
looked at the least for a curteous welcome dt him, as of 
their familiar friend and kinsman. How bcit tliey found 
nothing lease: for at their coming they were brought 
through the campe, to the place where he was set in his 
chaire of itfafc, with a nuxrnelUnut and an vmpeakable 
foaiesty, hauing the chiefest men of the Volsces alxmt 
hiiri/' 

291. Line 69: Bound with an oath to yield to his condi^ 
tfomr..~The desired meaning is thatOoriolanus was Ixmnd 
by an oatli to the Volscians to impose certain conditions, ^ 
or to make the Romans yield to his conditioiis; Imt it 
must be confessed that the text does not say this. Oi* tlie 
meaning may be that tlie mma/;e was aflirmed by an oath, 

> viA that his conditions must be yielded to. Various 
pfUnotuations .have been proposed, and uumeivnis emen- 
dfltlons, none of them satisfactory. 

ACT V. SCKNK 2. 

2d8. Line 10: lots to blanks is a difliciilt phrase. The 
^required is “a dead certainty;" Meneiiius must 
mam therefore “ as sure as lots are better than blanks." 

298. Line 14: Thy general ia my lover.— L over was 
^ ionncrly used in a wider signification than now. Gom- 
paiP’Brutua’B address “Romans, countrymen, and lovers,’' 
wWi ** Friends, Romans, countrymen" (Julius 

/ VOL, XII. 


Caesar, iii. 2. IS, 78); the meaning is of coune the same la 
either case. 

294. Line 17: For I have ever VERIFIED my friendt.^ 
Can tills be a coinage of Menenius like eanspectuities (li 
1 70), jidins'd (iL 1. 144), as if it were very-fy in the sense 
of magnify, with a play on verity below ? This dearly is 
the meaning intended. Hanmer reads magnified, Lett- 
sopi amplified. 

296. Line 20: Like to a howl upon a SUBTLE ground.— - 
Bteeveus compares Ben Joiison, Chloiidia : “ Tityus's 
breast, that is counted tlie subtlest bowling ground in all 
Tartarus.” Subtle must mean difficult or deceptive on 
account of the slope. 

296 Line 45: EASY i 7 rrja»w.— Colliers MS. Corrector, 
(jUiiUsy; Mtaunton, wheezy. 

297. Line 05: I’ll say an errand /or you.—tt. arrant, 
though tlie word is elsewhere spelt errand. The meaning 
may be: “ I shall tell a tale about yon," or “I predict you 
will be sent on an eiTond,” or “1 will deliver a message 
in spite of you.” 

298. Line 67 : a Jack guardant cannot oj/ice me.— We 
still speak of a “Jack in office.” Jack was a common 
title of contempt Cf. Much Ado, i. 1. 186: “do you play 
the flouting JackV Taming of the Shi'ew, ii. 1. 159: 

she did c.ill me "rascal fiddler," 

And "twanghng Jack ; 

290: 

A mad-cap ruffian, and a swearing 
For guardant compare I. Henry VI. iv. 7. 9; 

But iieii my angry s’uarditnt stood alone ; 

and dotant alsive in line 47. 

299 Line 69: guess, but BY my entertainment.— By was 
added by Malone. 

300 Line 92: Ingrate forgetfiibiess shall VOIBOE.— That 
is, foigetfuliiess shall kill the recollection. Theobald con- 
jectured prison. 

301. Line 93: Than pity note how much Therefore, he 
flfonc.-" Pointed as by Theobald: for the Ff., “Then pltty; 
Note how much, therefore." • 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

802 Line .38, —By eyes Coriolanus means “disposition.” 
Virgilia wilfully misunderstands, and takes eyes in its 
literal sense, saying that tlie change is not in her hus- 
band's eyes, but in the appeuraiice she and Volumnia 
present so dressed hi nimmiing. 

303. Line 41: 1 have forgot my part, and lam out.—Ct 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 2 172: 

Tlic}' do not mark me, and that brings me fiu/; 

and As You Like It, iv. 1. 76: “ Veiy good orators, when 
they are out, they will spit" 

304. Line 46: J^ow, by the jealous queen of heaven.— Ct. 
Pericles, ii. 3 .30: 

By Juno, that Ls queen of marriage. 

305. Line 48: You gods! I prate —Theobald for Ff. 
pray. 

806. Line 58: Then let the pebbles on the BUKORT beach. 
—Malone angry. Hungry has been explained to mean 
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ACT V. Scene 8. 


either “sterile," or “hungry for shipwrecks," probably 
the former. 

307. LiiieOl: Murdtriiigimpottsiinlitp.—CoriQl&nuABays: 
“If you kneel to me, nothing any more must be impos- 
sible.” 

308 bine 64 : The noble sister of Pubtieola — “ The 
greatest ladles were continually about the altar of Jupiter 
Capitolin, among which troupe by name was Valet^ic, 
Puhlkdaes own sister. . . . Valeria was greatly 

honoured and reuerenc^ among all the Romains: and 
did so modestly and wisely bcliauc her selfe, that she did 
not shame nor dishonour the house she came of” (North’s 
Plutarch, p *238). 

309. Line 74 : Like a preat seOrwnrk. standing ei'ery 
/law.—Seormark occurs once more, in Othello, v. 2 267, 
208: 

Here i>i niy Journey's end. here is iny butt. 

And very sett-murA of ray utmost sail 

Compare Sonnet cxvi 6, 6: 

O, no ! it IS an ever*<ixed mark 

T>:at look', on tempests ami is never <thaken 

“A /law of wind is a gust which is very violent upon a 
sudden, but Midcklyendeth" (Smith s .Sea Grammar, 1627, 
p. 46, quotivl by Dyce). Cotgrave has “ PoftW/tWoii de 
vent, a whirlewind, also a gust, flaw. Iterrie, sudden blast, 
or boisterous tempest of wind. ' Compare Venus and 
Adonis, 466: 

Gusts and foul Jtav/s to lierdrncn tiiul to herds 

310. Lines 82, 83: 

CAPITITLATE 

Again with Rome's mechanics 

To capitulate in modern English is to “ make terms of 
surrender; " formerly it meant to arrange or propose terms 
of any sort. Compare Lodge, “ A peace lately capitulated 
betwixt Dagobert. King of France and Qrimwald" (Wm. 
Longbeard, F. ii. b, 1693); Jdaxter's Call to the Tiicon- 
verted, p. 247 (1669): “think not to capitulate witli 
Christ, and divide your heart between him and the 
world " (Murray’s pict.). 

311 Line 94.-~Volumuia'8 speech in Plutarch is as fol- 
lows: “ If we held our peace (iny sonne) and determined 
not to speaice, the state of our [KKire bodies, and present 
sight of our rayment, would easily bewray to thee what 
life we haue led at home, since thy exile and abode abroad; 
but think now with thyself, how much more vnforiumte 
then all the women liuing, vte are come hither, considenng 
that the sight which should be most pleasant all oUier 
to behold, spightfull fortune had made most fearefiill to 
vs: making my se\fe to see my s(mne, a-nd my daughter 
here her husband, betsieging the walls of his iiatiue coun- 
trey: so as that which is the onely emnfori to all other in 
their adiiersitie and miserie, to pray unto the gods, and 
to call to them for aide, is the onely thing which plungcth 
vs into most deepe perplexitie. For we cannot (alas) to- 
gether pray, both for victory to our countrey, and for 
safety of thy life also: but a world of grieuons euiwes, yea 
more then any mortall enemy can heafie vp6 vs, are for- 
cibly wrapt vp In our prayers. For the bitter sop of most 
hard choise is offered thy wife and children, to forgo one 
if the two. either to lose the person of thy wlf, or the nurse 
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qf titeir natiue country. For my seU^e (my sonne) I am 
determined not to tary, till fortune fn my life time do 
make an end of this warre. ^For if I eduXiot perswade 
thee, rather to do good both parties tften to ouerthrow 
and destroy the one, preferring Icme and nature before the 
malice and calamity^of wars, thou ^halt see, my sonne, 
and trust vnU> it, thou sh4ilt no sooner tnareh forward to 
assault thy coAtry, but thy foot shall treade vpon thy 
mother’s wom.be, that hruaghi thee first into this world. 
And I may not deferre to see the day, eiHier that my son 
be led prisoner in triumph by his naturall couiitiymen, or 
that he himself e do triumph of them and tf his mturall 
country. Fur if it were so, that my vequeg.^nded to %aue 
thy country, in destroying the Volsces, I nfust confess, 
thou wouldesi hardly and doubtfully resoliie on that 
For as to destmy thy naturall countiy, it is altogethei* 
vnmeete and viihiwfull; so were it not iiist, and lesse 
honourable, to beti*ay those tliat put their tnist in thee. 
But my onely demand consisteth, to make a gaile-delluery 
of all euils, which deliuereth equnll benefltc and safely, 
iKdh to the one and the other, but most honourable fot 
the Volsces For it shall appeare, ttiat hailing victoiy in 
their liaiuls, they hauc of .npeeiall faiiour granted vs singu- 
lar graces, fieace, and amity, albeit tbeinselues haue no 
lesBc part of both then w'e. Of wiiich good, if so it came 
to passe, thy selfe is the onely author, and stV hast thou 
the only honour. But if it failc, and fall out contrary 
thy self alone shalt deserucdly carry the shamefull re- 
proch ami burthen of either fiarty. So, though the end 6/ 
tmr be vneertain, yet this notwithstanding is most certain, 
tAat if it be thy chnee to conquer, this beMflte shalt thm 
reape of thy goodly conquest, to he chronicled tlie plague 
and destroyer of thy countrey. And if fortune ouertbrow 
thee, tlien the world will say, tliat through desire to re- 
uenge thy priuate iniuries, thou liast for ever vndone thy 
good frienoB, who did most louingly and courteously re- 
ceiue thee. . . My sonne, why doest thou not answer 
me V doest thou think !t good altogether to giue place vnto 
thy choler and desire i.f reiienge, and thinkest thou it 
not honesty for thee to grant thy mother's request, in so 
weiglity a cause? dost thou take it honorable fora noble 
man, to remember the wnmgs and iniuries done him, and 
dost not in like case think it an honest noble man's pait, 
to be tliankfull for the goodnes that parents do shew to 
I their children, acknowledging tlie duty and I’eueiece they 
j ought to bcare vnto them? No man liuing is more bound 
j to shew himself thankfull in all parts and respects then 
! thy self: who so vniuersally shewest all ingratitude, 
i Moreover, (my son) thou hast sorely taken of thy coun- 
j try, exacting grieuous payments viion thS, in reuenge of 
i the iniuries offered thee, besides, thou hast not hitherto 
! shewed thy poore mother a/ny curtesie. And therefore It 
; is not onely honest, but due vnto me, that without com- 
I pulsion I should obtaiue my so iust and reasonable request 
I of thee. But since by reason I ca/toot poiwwade thee to it, 
to what purpose do I defer my last hofie? And with Uwse 
words herself, his wife, A chUdren fell down vpon their 
knees before him: Martins seeing that, could refridne no 
longer, but went straight and lift her vp crying out Oh 
mother, what haue you done to me? And holding her 
hard &;/ the right hand, oh mother, said he, you haue 
won a happy victory for your country, Auf mortaU and 



ACT V. Scene 3. 


NOTES TO COEIOLANUS. 


ACT V. Scene 6^ 


vnhappy for your son: for I see myself vanquislied by you 
alone. Tt^e wonU being spoken openly, he spake a 
Ittie apart ^th his mother and wife, and tlien let them 
return again to Rome*’ (p. 23Sf 


312. Line 115: With manacles through our streets, or 
else.— Johnson alte^d through io^horough for the sake 
o! tlie metre, and he has been followed by succeeding 
editors. But the line is bettfg as it is, with a pause l)e> 
lore the alternative. Coniiinre Julius Caesar, v. 3. 32: 

He's U'un;— and, liark! 

They shout for joy. 


Pdb the concoction of manacles cf. i. 9. 57: 

ljk<A;iie^hat means Ins proper harm—m manacUs ; 


which is not an Alexandiine hut a five-foot line with 
extra-syllable. 


313. Lines 125-128.-111 the Folio tlic lines stand thus: 

Virg, I, and mine, that brought you forth this bny, 

To keepe your name huing to time. 

B^y. A shall not tread on nio ; Jle run au.iy 
Till 1 am bigger, but then He hght. ^ 

The rearrangement wae made by 


314. Line i:i8: Qir.e the ALL-HAlb to thee. All-hail 
means literally “all health. " The su1)stantive is found 
again in >l^:l)eth, i. 5. 55, iHit 

Great (.latiiys! Worthy Cawd'^rl 
Greater than both, by the nll-hati hereafter ! 

The verb also is used in 'Maclietli, i. 6. 7: “ missives from 
tl»e king, who all-hail'd me ‘ 1’haiie of Cawdor.’ ’’ 


816. JJne 149 : Thou hast affected the fine hTUAiNS of 
honour.— Sit rain is an English word meaning race, mid is 
ao used by Shakespeare ; e.g. Julius Cwsar, v, i. 59, (K): 

<>, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain. 

Young mail, thou couldst not die iiinrt. lionourably 

Hence it came to mean the qualities of race, ^ood natiU'al 
disptisition ; e.g. King Leai', v. 3. 40: 

Sir, you have shciwii to-d,iy >our valuiiU strain: 

Much Ado, ii. 1. 394; “he is of a noble t^train, of approved 
valour, and confiviii’d honesty."' Finally, it is used of 
any dispositiun good or had, hnt usually witli some refer- 
ence to breeding; e.g. lYoilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 153-155; 

Cnii It be 

That so degeiier.ite a strain as this 

Should once set footing in vour generous bosoms? ^ 

In the passage in the text Volnmnia means that Coriolamis 
has always held the obligation of nobility, to he gentle as 
well as courageous. 

816. Line 152: And yet to CUARGK thy sulphur with a 
bolt.— Theobald for Ff. change A similar coiTection was 
made by Warburton in Julius Caesar, iv. 2. 7, wiiere the 
Folio reads; “ In his own change." See note 119. 

317. Line 164: Thh)k's^o\i,Uhomurahle,&c.—\o\um\\ia 
flays: ** You have always affected the honour and graces 
of tlie gods, whose power is nicely directed, not brute 
violence; but Is your present conduct ]ik(» theirs, is it 
honourable or courteous?’* 

318. Lines 176, 177: 

Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thmi hast to deny ’t; 


le. there is more reasonableness in the boy’s ignorant 
prayer than in your reasons for denying It 

819. Line 179: His rJuhf.-^ Theobald, whose suggestions 
deserve all respect, proposed to substitute thiSt meaning 
“ this child tliat we have brought with us." But the text 
as it stands is not indefensible. Volumnia has said, **his 
mother was a Volscian, his wife is in Gorioli," and then 
fldiitinues “Am child”— but looking at him is stnick hy 
the likeness and ends the sentence differently, and 1 ven- 
ture to think most effectively. 

320. Lines 206, 207: 

Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you. 

“1he Senate ordained tliat the Magistrates to grutifle 
and honor these ladies should graurit them all that they 
would recjiiire. And they only requested tliat they would 
build a temple of Fortune for the women, viito the build- 
ing whereof they offered themselues to defi'ay the whole 
charge of the Hacriflees. Neucrthelesse the Senate or- 
dained that the temple and image should 1>e made at the 
common charge of the city" (Nortli's Plutarch, p. 240). 

ACT V. ScKNK 4. 

321. I hie 22: He sits in his STATE,- -A state is properly 
a canopy, as in Milten Par. Lost, x. 445: “ Under state of 
richest texture sju'ead thence a canopied chair as here, 
and in Macbeth, iii. 4. .5; “Our hostess keeps her state;" 
’Twelfth Night, ii. h. 50: “sitting in my state." So Fal- 
btaff, when the Prince says “ Do thou stand for my father," 
replies “Shall I? content; this cliair shall be my state, 
tills dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crown " (I. 
Henry IV. ii 4. 415X 

322. Line 50 : h’e’er through an arch so hurried the blown 
tide.-- Malone compares Rape of Lucrece, 1667, 1668: 

As through .nn arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his luiste. 

ACT V. Sc’KNK 5. • 

323. — This new scene w as first marked iiy Dyce. 

ACT V. Scene 6. 

324. -'rhe stage-direction used to read Antium, until 
Singer altered it to Corioli ijeeause of w*liat Aufldius says 
below (lines 88--90): 

dost thou think 

I 'll grace thee with that robbery, thy stol'n name 
Coriolanus, i;t Carioii t 

325. Lines 36, 37: 

hnlp to REAP the fame 
Whieh he did KNP all his. 

To end is a provincial term for housing a crop, probably 
corrupted from in; which is the fonu used in All ’s WeU, 
i. 8. 48: “He that ears my land spares my team, and 
gives me leave to in tlie crop.” Aufldlus says he helped 
to reap, but Coriolanus took all the crop to himself. 

326. Line 100; Look'd umndering each at other.— R owe 
for Ff. others. 



act V. Scene 6. 


NOTES TO OOEIOLANUS. 


ACT V. Scene 6. 


327. Line* 101 : thou Bor of tear*/— Compare, for Uie 
insult, Much Ado about Nothing, v. 1. 83. where Antonio 
says to Claudio: 

Conic, follow me, /vry! come, sir hpy, follow me 

328. Line 116: FlutTKR’P your VoUcUim in Corioli.— 
F. 1, F. 2 read flattered; corrected in F. 3. 


329. Lines 145, 146: 

that ever herald^ 

DXdfailoio tokU tem. 

**ThiB allusion is to a eusW unknown, I believe, to the 
ancienta, but observed in the publJck funerals of English 
pHnees. at the conclu^.on of which a Igsrald proclaims th^ 
style of the deceased” (Steevens). 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN CORIOLANUS. 

Note —The addition of sub , adj., verb. adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked w ith an asterisk (* ) ai e i>rinted as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act 8c, Lint! 

Abundantly.. . . 

i. 

1 

206 

Acclamation 1.. 

i. 

9 

.'ll 

Advance (vb. int.) i 

4 

2.5 

Adversely.. .. 

ii. 

1 

61 

Aediles .... 

ill. 

1 

17.3. 


183, 214, 

319 

After-meeti?»y, 

il. 

o 

43 

Agued 

1. 

4 

38 

Aidless 

ii. 

2 

116 

*An-liungry . . . 

1. 

1 

209 

Annals 

V. 

0 

114 

*Apron-nien . . . 

iv. 

0 

06 

Ascent 

ii. 

2 

28 

Ash 

iv. 

5 

114 

Asker . . .' 

ii 

3 

214 

Assuage 2 

V. 

2 

82 

Auger 

iv. 

0 

87 

Bale 

i. 

1 

167 

Banisheiu 

iv 

h 

89 

Bedward 

i. 

6 

32 

*Before-tinie . . 

i. 

6 

24 

Bench 8 ill. 1 100,167 i 

Bencher 

ii. 

1 

92 

Bewitlhment. . 

ii 

3 

108 

Birth-place 

iv. 

4 

23 

’'Block-head . . . 

ii. 

8 

31 

Bonneted (verb) 

ii. 

2 

30 

Bountiful (adv.) 

ii 

3 

109 

Briefly* 

i 

6 

16 

Brow-bound . . . 

ii 

2 

102 

Brunt 

ii. 

2 

104 

Budger 

i. 

8 

5 

Burrows 

iv. 

5 

228 

Calved 

iii 

1 

240 

Canuibally 

iv. 

5 

200 

Capital® 

V. 

3 

104 

Carelessness. . . 

il. 

2 

16 

Censor 

ii 

3 

252 

Centurions .... 

iv. 

8 

47 

Chamber-pot . . 

il. 

1 

86 


1 Lucrece, Arg. SB. 

2 Venus and Adonis, 318, 8H4; 

Laerece, 790; Lover’s Complaint. 
SO. 9 — the senate. 

9 « lately. fatal. 



ActRc 

Lino 

Clucked 

v. 

3 

16.8 

Clusters (sub ). iv. 6 122,128 

Comeliness 

i. 

3 

8 

Command <> (sub.) i. 

6 

84 

Com pass 7 

ii. 

3 

26 

Cunspectuities. 

ii. 

1 

71 

Consulship 

i ii. 

( ii 

2 

3 

2 

80 

Contort 

iv. 

5 

116 

’•Corner-stone . 

V. 

4 

2 

Corslet 


4 

21 

Counterfcitly . 

ii. 

3 

107 

Counter-sealed 

V. 

3 

205 

Toyed® (verb) . 

V, 

1 

6 

Crafted 

iv. 

6 

118 

Cranks (sub.) . . 

i. 

1 

141 

Cupboarding (vb.) i. 

1 

103 

Curdled 

V 

8 

66 

Cymbals 

V. 

4 

5.8 

Deed-achieving 

ii. 

1 

190 

Depopulate 

iii 

1 

264 

Dcsirers 

ii. 

3 

PK) 

Dictator 

ii 

2 

m 

Difterency 

V. 

4 

11 

Direct! tilde ....j 

V. 5 224,22.5 

Disbenched ... 

ii. 

2 

75 

Dislodged. . .. 

V. 

4 

44 

Dispropertied . 

ii. 

1 

264 

Diversely 

ii 

3 

22 

Divide « (intr ) 

i 

0 

87 

Dotant 

V. 

2 

47 

Dove-cot 

V. 

0 

11.5 

Drngoii-liku . . . 

iv. 

7 

28 

*Eight-year-old 

V. 

4 

17 

Eject 

iii. 

1 

287 

Embarquements i. 

10 

. 22 

Empiricutic . , . 

ii. 

1 

128 

Enormity 

ii. 

1 

18 

Entangled 18. . . 

li. 

1 

86 


0 » a body of troops. 

7 m miiriner'B compass. 

S »<li8dainod. 

9 »«to piortnke; ufted frequently 
in other senses. 

10 « confused. 

100 


Epitome 

Act Sc. Lino 
V. 3 68 

Kxposture 

iv. 

1 

36 

Factionary (adj ) 

V. 

2 

30 

False-faced. .. 

i. 

9 

44 

Fatigate 

ii. 

2 

121 

Kawiiii(Bub) . 

iii. 

2 

67 

Feebly ... . 

ii. 

2 

87 

Fidiused . ... 

il. 

1 

144 

Fielded 

i. 

4 

12 

Flour 

i. 

1 

149 

Fluttered 

v. 

6 

116 

Fool-hardiness. 

i. 

4 

46 

h^ire-advised . . 

ii 

3 

199 

Fosset-spller .. 

ii. 

1 

80 

Foxfiiup 

iv. 

2 

18 

Kriendliiiess. . . 

ii 

3 

183 

Gangrened .... 

iii. 

1 

307 

Garlic-eaters • . 

iv 

6 

98 

Generosity 

i. 

1 

215 

Getter 

iv 

5 

240 

Giber 

il. 

1 

91 

Gibing] y 

ii. 

3 

238 

Godded (verb) . 

V. 

3 

11 

Grandchild 

V. 

3 

24 

Grief -.snot 

v. 

1 

44 

Guider 

i. 

7 

7 

•Half-pint .... 

V. 

2 

60 

Mlarvest-inan.. 

i. 

3 

39 

Haver 

ii. 

2 

89 

Heart-hardening iv. 

1 

25 

Heightened... . 

v. 

6 

22 

Hereto 

ii. 

2 

64 

Horse-drench .. 

ii. 

1 

130 

Hungry 12 

V. 

8 

58 

Hurry (sub.)... 

iv. 

0 

4 

Infant-like .... 

ii. 

1 

41 

Information i®. 

Iv. 

6 

58 

Inherent 

iii. 

2 

123 


11 -n, flattery. 

13 iMirreu ; frequently need in 
its -ordinary sense. 

13 Intelligence, notice; ■« ac- 
cusation, Measure, ill. 9. 910; 
Heniy VIII. v. 8. 110. 



Ai*t Kc. Line 

Innovator 

iii. 1 

m 

Itishelled 

iv. 6 

46 

liiterjoin 

Jv. 4 

22 

Joint-servant . 

V. 6 

32 

Kain 

iii. 1 

304 

Lockrain 

ii. 1 

22.'> 

Lonely 1* 

'v. 1 

36 

Lurched 

ii. 2 

105 

^ialigiiantly. . . 

ii. 8 

191 

Mammocked . . 

i 8 

71 

Man-entered . . 

ii. 2 

108 

Many-headed .. 

ii 3 

18 

Mastership , . 

iv. 1 

7 

Measles 

iii. 1 

78 

Mechanics 

V. 3 

88 

Microcosm 

ii. 1 

66 

Misguide 

i. 5 

28 

Mortal (adv,). . 

V. 8 

m 

Miiuiitaiuoiis . . 

ii. 3 

127 

Mountebank (vb.) iii. 2 

132 

Mournfully .... 

V. 6 

151 

Muck 

ii. 2 

136 

Mulled 

Iv. 5 

23i> 

Mummers 

ii. 1 

85 

Muniments 

L 1 

122 

Mutable 

ill. 1 

66 

Mutiner877 .... 

1. 1 

254 

Napes 

li. 1 

43 

Napless 

li. 1 

256 

Native (sub.).. 

iii. 1 

129 

Navel 

ill. 1 

128 

Needer 

iv. 1 

44 

Nervy 

if. 1 

ITT 

•Nicely-gawded 

ii. 1 

238 

Notched 

iv. 5 

199 

c 

Oaken 

ii. 1 

136 

O'erpeer 

ii 8 

126 


H Winter’s Tale, v. S. 18. 

» ^despoUed. LMnhm.»f» 
lurk,” Merry Wives, li. 9. 36. 

17 hfvtineer ooonn hi TeinpaBfc» 
ill. 8. 40. 



.WORDS PECULUR TO CORIOLANU& 



Act Sc. Ifine 

OtBoial 

*Orange-wtfd . . 

ii. 

3 

148 

ii. 

1 

• 70 

Ordlnaocei 

iii. 

2 

12| 

Osprey 

iv. 

7 

34 

Outdone 

u. 

1 

150 

*Over-meaBure. 

ill. 

1 

140 

Pack-saddle.. . . 

ii. 

1 

99 

Participate (adj.) i. 

1 

100 

Particularise . . 

i. 

1 

20 

Fercusslou . . . . 

i. 

4 

50 

^rildiouBly.. . . 
Kcka 

V 

i. 

6 

1 

91 

204 

Picture-lifte . . . 

i. 

3 

13 

Pleader 

(li. 

t V. 

1 

203 


1 

30 

Plebeiia 

ii. 

3 

192 

Polled 

iv. 

5 

217 

Potch 

i. 

10 

15 

Pow (exclam.).. 

ii 

1 

167 

Precipitation. . 

(ill. 

(ill 

2 

3 

4 

102 

Pre-occupied . . 

ii. 

3 

240 

Preservative. . . 

ii. 

1 

129 

Pretext 

V. 

(t 

20 

Process 4 

iii. 

1 

314 

Proven dT. 

ii. 

1 

207 

Psalteries 

V, 

4 

52 

Rakes (siib.). .. 

i. 

1 

23 

i« order, rank; 

used elsewhere 


io other (lengeti. 

3 1 - to pitch, throw; used fre- 
quently ill other eeiiHes. 

I* is repeatedly us<!d. 

4 luK course of law; used fre- 
quently in other eeuBes. 


Act Sc. Line 


Rank-scented .. 

iii. 

1 

06 

Recomforted . . 

V. 

4 

51 

^Rectorship 

ii. 

3 

213 

Refusal 

it. 

3 

267 

Rejourn 

ii. 

1 

80 

Ke-quickeued .. 

ii. 

2 

121 

^Right-hand file 

ii. 

1 

26 

iRoted 

ill. 

2 

55 

Rove 

iv. 

1 

46 

Rumourer 

iv. 

0 

47 

Sackbuts 

v. 

4 

,52 

'S death 

i. 

1 

221 

Seld-shown 

ii. 

1 

229 

.Select (verb) .. 

i. 

0 

81 

Self-loving*... . 

iv. 

0 

32 

Servanted 

v. 

2 

89 

Shall (sub.).... iii. 

1 90,04 

Shunless 

li 

2 

110 

Side (verb tr.) 

i. 

1 

107 

Sided (verb int.) 

iv. 

2 

2 

Si thence (adv ) 

iii. 

1 

47 

Slightness.. .. 

iii. 

1 

14« 

Soft-conscienced 

i. 

1 

38 

Soleinness 

i. 

3 

120 

Sourly® 

V. 

3 

13 

Southward (adv ) ii. 

3 

82 

Sowl 

iv. 

5 

213 

Spawn (sub.) . 

ii. 

2 

82 

Spectacled - .. 

ii. 

1 

222 

Spectatorship . 

V 

2 

71 

Spire 

i. 

9 

24 

Stitchery 

i 

3 

75 


i^Voimsand Adonis, 7A2; Boun, 
1x11 . 12 

Bonn. XXXV, 14; xli. 8. 



Act Sc. Line 

Store-house 7 . 

^ai 

1 83,137 
1 114 

Stoutness...., 

(lii. 

( V. 

2 

6 

127 

27 

Subsisting 8.. . 

V, 

6 

78 

Surname 

iv. 

6 74,77 
3 170 

¥ag ......... 

ill. 

1 

248 

Tauntingly .. . 

i. 

1 

114 

Tender-liodied 

i. 

3 

6 

Tent 9 (verb) . 

i *• 

Uii. 

0 

1 

31 

230 

Tenti** (verb). 

iii. 

2 

no 

I'etter (verb) . 

iii. 

1 

79 

Thuudei like. 

i. 

4 

59 

Tiger-footed.. 

iii. 

1 

312 

Timed 

ii. 

2 

114 

Tiiider-likc . . . 

ii. 

1 

55 

Titleless 

V. 

1 

*13 

Togo 

ii. 

3 

122 

Tongues 11 

( ii. 
\iil 

3 

1 

210 

3.5 

Traducement. 

i. 

9 

22 

IVier .. 

iv. 

1 

4 

Twlu«i2 (vb. tr.) iv. 

5 

112 

Twist (sub.) .. 

V 

6 

90 

Tyraniiital 

iii. 

3 

2,06 

('naching 

ii. 

2 

i^2 

riiactive 

i. 

1 

102 

Unbarbed 

iii. 

2 

99 


7 •= a magaxiiie. 
s SouD. cxxii. 8. 9 »» to cure. 

10 OB to lodge. It »- votes. 

1-i Used intransitively in Veuus 
and Adonis, S06, 873. 



Act Sc. Line 

unbuild 

iU. 

1 

106 

Unburnt 

V. 

1 

27 

ITnchflded .... 

V. 

6 

158 

Unclog 

iv. 

2 

47 

Underarest.. .. 

i. 

9 

72 

Unelected 

ii. 

8 

207 

Ungravely 

ii. 

8 

288 

Unhearts 

V. 

1 

49 

Un meriting.... 

ii. 

1 

47 

T^nmuslcal .... 

iv. 

6 

64 

Unproperly.... 

V. 

8 

64 

Unreasonably.. 

i. 

3 

84 

Unroofed 

i. 

1 

222 

I'lisaluted 

V. 

8 

60 

Uuscanned 

iii. 

1 

813 

Uuseparable .. 

iv. 

4 

16 

Uusevered 

iii 

2 

42 

II n shout 

V. 

5 

4 

Unstable 

iii. 

1 

148 

Unsway able . . . 

V. 

6 

20 

ValiantnesB.. .. 

iii. 

2 

129 

Virgined 

V. 

3 

48 

Voice 1* (verb) . 

ii. 

3 

242 

Voluptuously.. 

i. 

3 

28 

Waged 14 (verb) 

V. 

6 

40 

Wealsnien 

ii. 

1 

59 

Widens 

i. 

4 

44 

Wind-shaken . . 

V. 

2 

118 

Wow (exclain.) 

ii. 

1 

157 

Voungly 1* 

ii. 

8 

244 

13 « to vote. 


14 aw remunerated. 
Bonn. zi. 3. 
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CYMBELINB. 



DBAMATIS PERSONS. 


t 


Oymbeline, king uf Britain. 

CiiOTEN, son to the Queen by a former husband. V 
Posthumus Leonatus, a gentleman, husband to Imogen. 

Belarius, a banished lord, disguised under the name of Morgan. 

(xUiDERius, \sonB to Gymbeline, disguised under the names of Polydore 
Arviragus,J and Oadwal, supposed sons to Morgan. 
pHiiARio, friend to Postliumus, 

Iachimo, friend to Philario, 

A French Gentleman, friend to Philario. 

Caitts Lucius, general of the Boman forces. 

A E(.>man C-aptain. 

Two British C^aptiiins. 

Pisanio, servant to Posthumus. 

Cornelius, a ])hyaician. 

Two Lords of Cymbeline’s court. 

Two Gentlemen of the same. 

Two Gaolers. 

Queen, wife to Cymbeline 

Imogen, daughter to Cymbeline V)y a former queen. 

Helen, a lady attending on Jmogcui. 

Lords, Ladies, Boman Senators, Tribunes, a Soothsayer, a Dutch Gentleman, a Spanish Gentle- 
man, Musicians, Officers, Captains, Soldiers, Messengers, and Attendants. 

Apparitions. 


Scene — Sometimes in Britain, sometimes in Italy. 


Historic Period: Latter part of the first century b.c. 


I Italians. 


TIME OF ACTION (according to Daniel). 
Twelve days, with intervals. 


Dayl: Act I. Scenes 1-3. — Interval; Posthumus’s 
journey to Homo. 

Day 2: Act I. Scene 4. — Interval; Iuchimo*s jour- 
ney to Britain. 

Day 3: Act 1. Scenes 5 and 6; Act II. Scene 1 and 
part of Scene 2, 

Day 4: Act II. Scene 2, in part, and Scene 3; 

Act 111. Scene 1.— Interval; lachimo’s 
return journey to Homo. 

Day S : Act IT. Scenes 4 and 5.-~Interval ; time for 
Posthumus's letters from Rome to arrive 
in Britain. 

Between Days 5 and 6: Act 111. Scene 7. 

104 


Day 6 : Act ITT. Scenes 2 and 3.— Interval, including 
one clear day; Imogen and Pisanio jour- 
ney to Wales. 

Day 7 : Act III. Scene 4. — Interval, including one 
clear day ; Pisanio returns to court 

Day 8 : Act III. Scenes 5 and d.-T^lnterval, including 
one clear day ; Cloten journeys to Wales. 

Day 9 : Act IV. Scenes 1 and 2.— Interval, a few 
days perhaps. 

Day 10 : Act IV. Scene 8. 

Day 11: Act IV. Scene 4. 

Day 12 : Act V. Scenes 1-6. 



CYMBELINE 


INTROeUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

C/mfieline was first printed in the Folio, 
but our earliest mention of the play occurs in 
the MS. of Dr. Simon Forman, the astrologer, 
already quoted by Mr. Symons in his Intro- 
ductifm to Macbeth. Forman witnessed a 
performance of Macbeth on April 20th, 1610, 
and one of The Winter’s Tah* (the only other 
Shakespearian drama mentioned by him) on 
May 15th, 1611, both at the Globe Theatre, 
but he gives no date for the j)erfonnance of 
Oyrnbehne; it cannot, however, be later than 
September, 1611, the date of his death. The 
following is his account: — “ Of Cwibalui King 
of — llemcmber also the storri of 

Oymbalin, King of England in Lucius tyme; 
howe Lucius cam from Octavus (>esar for tri- 
but, and being denied, after sent Lucius with 
a greate armi of souldiars, who landed at Mil- 
ford Haven, and affter wer vanquished by 
Oimbalin, and Lucius taken prisoner;- and all 
by means of three outlawes, of the which two 
of them were the sonns of Oimbalin, stolen 
fi*om him when they were but two yers old 
by an old man whom (?ymbalin banished, and 
he kept them as his own sonns twenty yers 
with him in a cave; and howe of [? one] of 
them slewe Clotaii, that was the quens |onn, 
goinge to Milford Haven to sek the love of 
Innogen, the kinges daughtei', whom [«w] he 
had biinished also for loviiige his daughter; 
and howe the Italian that cam from her love 
conveied himself into a cheste, and said yt 
was a chest of plate sent from her love and 
others to be«presented to the kinge; and in 
the deepest of the night, she being aslepe, he 
opened the cheste, and came forth of yt, and 
vewed her in her bed, and the markes of her 
body, and toke awai her braslet, and after 
aocufi^ her of adultery to her love, &c., and 
in thend howe he came with the Remains into 


England, and was taken prisoner, and after 
reveled to Innogeu, \rho had turned herself 
into mans apparrell, and fled to mete her love 
at Milford Haven, and chanchsed to fall on 
the cave in the wodes wher her two brothers 
were; and howe, by eating a sloping dram, 
they thought she had bin deed, and laid her in 
the wodes, and the body of Cloten by "her in 
her loves apparrell that he left behind him; 
and howe she was found by Lucius, etc.” 

If Oymbeline was a new play when Forman 
made tliese notes, it must be assigned to the 
years 1610 or 1611, and this date would be in 
accordance with the conclusions drawn from 
intenial evidence — considerations, that is, of 
stjde and metre — which would bring it 
near to The Winter’s Tale and Tlie Tempest 
It is impossible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to be more precise, but there 
is a certain looseness of construction about 
the play which undoubtedly gives some 
colour to the theory of a double date advo- 
cated by FJeay au<l Iiigleby. According 
to this theory some scenes were written as 
early as 1606 or 1607, and the reg/; in 1609 
or 1610, but the two critics differ as to which 
scenes belong to the earlier and which to the 
later date. According to Fleay the part de- 
rived from Holinshed belongs to the earlier 
date, while Ingleby tliinks- that the earlier-' 
written scenes are the bedchamber scene, 

ii. 2; Cymbeline’s deflaiice of the Romans, 

iii. 1; and the whole of act v. except th^ 
first scene. Knight also, after Coleridge and 
Tieck, believed the play to be a “youthful 
sketch” afterwards elaborated. But after all 
has been said, these theories, like so many 
other conjectures of the kind with which the 
Shakespearian student is familiar, fail to rise 
above the rank of unproven, though extremely 
interesting, hypotheses. In the present case 
Fleay’s strongest point — inde^ almost his 
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only ix)int--i8 an inconsistency which lie notes 
ill the character of CJoten: “In the later ver- 
sion ho is a mere fool (see i. 3; ii. 1); but in 
the earlier jiarts he is by no means deficient 
in manliness, and the lack of his ‘counser is 
regretted by the King in iv. 3’’ (Life and 
Work of Shakespeare, p. 246); while Ingleby 
relies partly on certain resemblances to Mac- 
l>eth,— which, however, need not prove more 
than that for some reason or other, such as a 
reperusal, or a stage revival, which we know 
from Forman did actually take place in 1610, 
this play was fresh in the author’s mind at 
the time when he was composing Cymbeline 
(see note 95 on ii. 2);— and psirtly on the fact 
that lachimo’s nari'ative of the wager in v, 5. 
153, &c., resembles Boccaccio^s story rather 
than the account in L 4 (see note 326 on this 
fiassage). 

As to the sriurce of the plot, Shakespeare 
has fitted a story of Boocaccif) into an his- 
torical framework derived from Holinshed. 
An account of the latter will be found in note 
1 oil the Dramatis Persona' ; Boccaccio’s story 
is the ninth of the second day of the Decame- 
ron. The following is an outline of it:^— 

A company of Italian merchants meeting at an inn 
in Paris fell one evening after supper to discussing 
their wives whom they had left at home. Throe of 
them had but little opinion of the constancy of their 
ladies, but one, Bemabo Lomellini of Genoa, stoutly 
maintained that his wife was proof against all assaults 
and would continue so, however long ho might be 
absent froiti her. This excessive confidence on Ber- 
nabo’s pjirt was met with derision by a young mer- 
chant of Piacenza called Ambrogioolo, who affirmed 
that had he the opportunity ho would in brief space 
of time bring Bemabo’s wife to that which he had 
already gotten of other women. Bernabo offered to 
stake his life upon his wife’s honesty, but was per- 
suaded by Ambrogiuolo, who had no lust for his 
blood, to lay five thousand gold florins, against a 
thousand of his, and then after a written agreement 
had been drawn up, Ambrogiuolo departed to Genoa. 
Here on inquiry he found that all, and more than all 
that Bernabo had told him of Ginevra (for such was 
the lady’s name), was tmo, “ wherefore him seemed 
he was come on a fool's errand.” However, he man- 
aged to bribe a poor woman who was a dependent 
of Ginevra to bring him in a chest “into the gentle- 
woman's very bodcliamber, where, according to the 

1 The qnotatioiiB are from Mr. John Payne's transla- 
tion. 1890. 
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ordinance given her of him, the good woman com- 
mended it to her care for some da3r8 as if sh^had a 
mind to go somewhither.” Iri the night accordingly, 
when he judged the lady to l4 asleep, he opened the 
chest and “ came softly j»ut into the cumber where 
there was a light burning, with whose aid be pro- 
ceeded to observe the ordinance of the place, the 
•<)ainting8 and every other itotable thing that was 
therein and fixed them in his memory.” Ho also 
noted a mole which Ginovra had “under the left pap 
and about which were sundry little hairs as red as ^ 
gold.” He then took “from one of her cetera a 
purse and a night-rail, together with sundry rings 
and girdles, and laying them all up in his chest, re- 
turned thither himself and shut himself up therein 
as before; and on this wise he did two nights without 
the lady being ware of ought. On the third day the 
good woman came back for the chest,” and Ambro- 
giuolo rewarded her according to his promise, and re- 
turned with all speed to Pans. 'There he called to- 
gether the merchants and declared that ho had won 
the wager; “ and to prove this to be true, he first 
described the fashion of the chamber and the paint- 
ings thereof and after showed the things h<f had 
brought with him thence, avouching that he had 
them of herself. Bemabo confessed tho chamber to 
be as ho had said and owned, moreover, that ho re- 
cognised the things in question as being in truth his 
wife’s; but said that he might have learned from one 
of the 8er\’ants of the house the fashion of the cham- 
ber and have gotten tho things in like manner;” then 
Ambrogiuolo described the mole ho had observed on 
Ginevra’s breiist^ and Bemabo, to whom this “ was 
as if he had gotten a knife-thrust in tho heart, such 
anguisli did ho feel,” coiffossed that what he said was 
true, and paid tho wager in full. After tliis Bernabo 
set out for Genoa, and halting at a country house of 
his about a score of miles from tho city, he sent on 
a servant tv ith a letter to his wife, bidding her come 
to him thoro, at the same time giving secret orders 
to the servant to put her to death on the road. Ac- 
cordingly the man delivered tho letter, and “was 
receiCed with great rejoicing by the lady, who on the 
morrow took horse with him and set out for their 
country house.” At a convenient place on the road 
the man Imlted and bade her prepare for instant 
death; he knew not, he said, wherein she had offended 
her husband, but that his master had commanded 
him on pain of hanging to put her to death. * ‘ Where- 
upon quoth the lady, weeping, 'Alack, for God’s 
sake, consent not to become the murderer of one 
who bath riovor wronged thee, to serve another! God 
who knowoth all knoweth that I never did aught for 
which I should receive such a recompense from my 
husband. But let that be; thou mayest, an thou 
wilt, at once content God and thy master and me, 
on this wise; to wit, that thou take these my clothes 
and give me but thy doublet and a hood and with 
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the former return to my lord and thine and toll hhn 
that thou hast slain me; and 1 swear to thee by that 
life which thou wilt hfi.ye ^estowed on me, that I will 
remove hence and get m^gone into a country whence 
never shall any news of me win either to him or to 
thee or into these parts.’ ” The servant did as she 
begged him, and returned with her clothes to his 
master, to whom he deoiared that he had fulfilled 
Ilia commands and had left the larly’s dead body 
among a pack of wolves, (linevra, in her man’s dis- 

C , betook herself to the coast, where she engaged 
lf^ae*a servant to a Catalan gentleman, who 
happened to have come ashore to refresh himself, 
under the name of Sicuraiio da Finale. With this 
gentleman she sailed to Alexandria, where she at- 
tracted the notice of the Siiltiin, and was given to 
him ns a page by the Catalan. She soon rose in the 
Sultan’s favour, and was appointed by him captain 
of the guard, which was sent to protect the interests 
of tho merchants at the annual fair at Acre. Now 
it happened that Ambrogiuolo had also conic to Acre 
to tho fair, and was one day in the shop of certain 
Venetian merchants, where he exposed his merchan- 
dise fcJT sale, when Ginevra entered and recognised 
among other trinkets tho very purse and girdle which 
Ambrogiuolo had stolen from her. She asked where 
Ambrogiuolo had gut them, and be replied that they 
were a love token from his pnramour Madam Ginevra, 
wife of Bernalx) Lomellini, at tho same time recount- 
ing the story of tho wager. Thereupon Ginevra 
‘ ‘ perceiving this fellow to have been the occasion of 
all her ills, determined not to let him go unpunished 
therefor,” and to this end she “clapped up a strait 
acquaintance with him,” and, when tno fair was over, 
persuaded him to accompany her back to Alexandria. 
Hero she lent him money to trade with, and mean- 
time found mcan.s through the agency of certain 
Genoese merchants, who were then at Alexandria, 
to have Bemabo brought thither also. I^hcn she 
caused Ixjtb Ambrogiuolo and Bernabo to 1x5 brought 
before the Sultan, and by dint of tlircats, the whole 
truth was extorted from tlic former, wlio expected 
“ no worse punishment therefor than the restitution 
of the five thousand gold florins and of the stolen 
trinkets.” Bernabo was also interrogated, and con- 
fessed that he had caused a sen^ant of his to put 
his wife to death. Ginevra’s time was now come; 
she offered to produce the lady, if the Sultan would 
vouchsafe to punish the deceiver and pardon the 
dupe. Tho Sultan, “disposed in the matter alto- 
gether to comply with Sicurano’s wishes,” consented, 
and Ginevra then discovered herself. Ambrogiuolo 
was put to a painful death, ^ but Bernabo and Ginevra 
returned to Genoa “ with great joyance and exceed- 
ing rich.” 

1 It may be noticed, as another link between Cymlieline 
and The Winter’s Tale, that Boccaccio’s description of this 


It is uDcertaia whether Shakespeare read 
the story in the original or in a tmnslation. 
No complete translation of t^e Decameron 
into English existed before 1620, but there 
were earlier partial versions. Steevens had 
seen ‘‘a deformed and interpolated’’ English 
,* imitation of this story, printed at Antwerp 
in 1518. Another adaptation occurs in a col- 
lection of tales called Westward for Smelts, 
from which Malone and Ingleby think Sliake- 
speare drew some of his incidents; but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he ever saw it, for 
though Steevens and Malone speak of an edi- 
tion of 1603, none is now known earlier than 
1620.2 The reader, however, who wishes to 
form his own opinion on this point will find 
the Storys printed in extemo in Boswell’s Ma- 
lone, vol. xiii., and in Hazlitt’s Collier’s Shake- 
speare’s Ijibrary, pari I. vol. ii. Cymbeliue 
is the last play in the Folio, where, though in 
fact a comedy, it is entitled The Tragedie of 
Cymbeline. As against the suggestion that 
it was included in the volume as an after- 
thouglit, tlie fact that the signatures, as well 
as the paging, are continuous with those of 
the play preceding (Antony and Cleopatra) 
may go for what it is worth. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Concerning Cymbeline early records are all 
but silent. Mr. Fleay in liis “Chronicle His- 
j tory” assumes that it was written in part in 
1606, just after Lear and Maclieth, which 
the same chronicler had been used” (p. 246), 
and was produced in 1609 after the Roman 
plays and before The Winter’s Tale. These 
dates may be taken as approximately correct. 
In the curious autograph pamphlet of Dr. 
Simon Forman, tlie famous astrologer in the 
.Ashiuolo collection of manuscripts, is a re- 
ference to a performance, undated, of Cym- 
beline, and as Fonnan died in September, 1611, 
it must have been earlier than that date. 
The punning title, for such it is to be feared 

punishment furnished Autulycus with the mock sentence 
which he passes on the young clown: printer's Tale, iv. i. 
812 and note. 

3 The entry of this 1620 edition in the Stationers* 
Registers is dated 15th Jan. 1610-20, and is entered* 
with all the form of a new publication, as written by 
‘'KlndeKitofKlngstone.” 
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it must be judged, of Forman’s tract is “ Tiie 
Bocke of Plaies and Notes therof per For- 
mans for common policie,” and the account, 
curious as an early analysis of a plot, is tmn- 
scribed by Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of 
the Life of Shakspeare, ii. 86, ed. 1886, and 
given in our Literary History (see p. 105). 

From this period a leap of near a century 
and a half is taken before anything further 
is heard concerning Cymbeline. On the 8th 
November, 1744, at the Hay market, then 
under the management of Theophilus Cibber, 
C^’mbeline was revived. No cast is preserved. 
In her autobiography Mrs. Charke says, “I 
went to the Hay-market, where my brother re- 
vived the tragedy of Eomeo and Juliet, and 
would have succeeded by other pieces he got 
up, in particular by the run of Cymbeline, 
but was obliged to desist by virtue of an 
order from the L d C n (Lord Cham- 

berlain): 1 imagine partly occasioned by a 
jealousy of his having a likeliliood of a great 
run of the last-mentioned play; and which 
would of course been detrimental, in some 
measure, to the other houses” (p. 168, ed. 
1756). In these sentences Genest finds pretty 
-clear proof that the play in question was 
Shakespeare's Cymbeline and not D’Urfey’s. 
Cibber was Leonatus. Who was the Imogen 
is unknown. Most probably it was Miss 
Jenny Cibber, the daughter of Theofdiilus 
Cibber’s first wife, Jenny Johnson. She at 
least pl^ed during the same season Juliet in 
Eomeo and Juliet, llth September, 1744, and 
Andromache in The Distressed Mother, 20th 
October, 1744. 

This production of Sliakespeare’s Cymbe- 
liue, accepting the rather sanguine assumption 
of Genest that it is his, had long been antici- 
pated by that of DTTrfey’s Injured Princess 
or the Fatal Wager, 4to, 1682, supposed to 
have been given the same year at the Theatre 
Eoyal, subsequently Drury Lane. This is a 
mere version of Cymbeline, with alterations 
in dialogue, characters, and story. Posthumus 
becomes Ursaces, Shatillion (a Frenchman) 
replaces lachimo, and Imogen is lost in Eu- 
genia. Pisanio, the friend of Ursaces, is the 
father of Clarina, who becomes the confi- 
dante of the Princess. The part of Guiderius 
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is given to Arviragus, and the second yotmg 
prince is called Palladour. The ca^ with 
which this wretched adiptation was first given 
does not survive. In his epilogue D’Urfey 
says that the piece,* which he d-lls a comedy, 
was written nine years previously. The scene 
lies in Ludstowu, otherwise London. Its 
running title is The Unequal Match or the 
Fatal Wager. D’Urfey has assigned it as a 
prologue the same verses that had pre\'iously^ 
served as epilogue to his own The Foof Turned 
CVitic, 4to, 1678. Those wdio care to follow 
D’Urfey in his mouniful task of mutilation 
will find in Genest, Account of the English 
Stage, vol. iv. pp. 331, et seq, a full account of 
the strange web of cloth of gold and cloth of 
frieze. While lenient i!i his general judgment 
upon DTTrfey’s work Genest is severe upon 
the ihtroducti(*n into an early English })lay of 
such allusions to his own time as: 

• 

The full-fed city-dame would Min in fear 
The divine’s daughter slight the amorous cringe 
Of her tall lover; the close .salacious Paritun 
Forget th' appointment with her canting brother. 

Even more remarkable than the transference 
of the Puritan to early Britain is the direction 
given by Ursaces in the third jict: 

Fly, sirrali, with this to the packet-boat. 

On 7th Jan. 1720, under the title of Oym- 
beline or the Fahd Wager, D’Urfey’s piece 
was revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields with the 
following cast: — 

Cymbeline =: Leigh. 

Ursaces = llyaii. 

Shatillion = Christopher Bullock. 

* Pisanio — Boheme. 

Cloten = H. Bullock, 

Bellarius = Ogden. 

Palladour Egleton, 

Arviragus = Smith. 

Taebimo = SpiUer. 

Lucius = Diggs. 

Queen = Mrs. Giifard. 

Eugenia = Mrs. Bullock. 

Clarina = Mi's. Giilick. 

Leigh, Eyan, the Bullocks, and Boheme were 
all actors of mark, and Spiller was at that time 
the most popular of comedians. The cast must 
accordingly be regarded as strong, though the 
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interpreters of the female characters were not 
specially famous. ^ Nothing, however, is re- 
corded in stage history concerning the per- 
formance. 

When, eighteen years hter, at Covent Gar- 
den, D’Urfey’s play was revived, 20th Mar. 
1738, it was with alterations. It was, indeed, 
announced as by Shakespeare revised (by 
D’Urfey). Ryan was then promoted to Cym- 
^beline, Delane was Ursaces, Walker Shatillion, 
Chapiftan Cloten, Aston Lucius, Mrs. Hallam 
the Queen, and Mrs. Tern plar Eugenia. Little 
interest seems to have been inspired by this re- 
vival, and D’Urfey’s play then assuraably dis- 
appeared from the stage. At (Jovent Garden, 
on 7th April, 1746, Woodward for his benefit 
revived Shakespeare’s CJymbeline. Ryan was 
then Posthumus, Cashell CymlKdine, Hale 
lachimo, Johnson Bela ri us, Bridgewater Pi- 
sanio, Woodward ( 1 uideiius. Arviragus (with 
the dirge new set) was jjlayed by Beaixl the 
eminent singei’, who married Luly Henrietta 
Herbert, Cloten by Chaj)man, and Imogen by 
Mrs. Pritchard. 

At Covent (xardeii, on inth Feb. 1759, a 
version of Cymbeline altered by William Haw- 
kins was produced. Four veal’s ])reviousIy ,‘in 
even more inept alteration by Charles Mai^sh 
had been pu blished in 8 vo. 1 1 df^s iifit apjiear, 
however, to liavc been i>layed, and is accor- 
dingly outside the pale (»f our notice. In 
Hawkins’ adaptation the eftbrt was to render 
Shakespeare’s play comformable, so far as jx»s- 
sible, to those tragic unities with which, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the French, English 
dramatists elected to burden themselves. To 
obtain this end lachimo is omitted, Clotcy is 
converted into a serious character, Pisaiiio, re- 
christened Philario, is promoted to be a friend 
instead of the servant of Leonatus, and so 
forth. Other characters arc “improved” (I) 
in similar fashion, find Hawkins, like other 
mauglers, is vain enougli to interpolate his 
own language with that of Shakespeare. 
Hawkins’ dialogue is, it is needless to say, 
fiat, commonplace, and pitiful. Once more 
the reader, anxious to see in what maimer 
Shakespeare may be travestied, is referred to 
the pages of Genest. When Shakespeare is 
altered by a man of genius such as Dryden, 


or an actor with a keen eye to the stage 
such as Garrick, some notice of the itrever* 
ence to which he is subjected may be taken. 
A good-natured dunce, however, likeHawkins, 
whilom professor of poetiy at Oxford Univer- 
sity, may be spared any long exhibition in the 
pillory. Revenge for the outrage was not long 
delayed. After one or two representations the 
version was withdrawn. In this ill-conceived 
and ill-starred adaptation Mrs. Vincent ap- 
peared as Imogen in place of George-Anne 
Bellamy, who declined it, Ryan was Cym- 
beline, Smith Palador (or Guiderius), Ross 
Leonatus, Ridout Philario, and Clarke Cloten. 
Tlie play was Jicted (query first acted ?) at York 
(see Gentleman, Dramatic Censor,” ii. 95). 

Garrick produced Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, 
with some alterations by himself, at Drury 
Lane, on the 28th Nov. 1761. Tlie changes, 
confined, with the exception of a few added 
words, to omissions and ti’auspositions, were 
fortunate enough to win the unqualified ]:)rai8e 
of Genest. The cast, weak, except in three or 
four parts, is as follows: — 

Poatbumus = Garrick. 

lachimo = Holland. 

Belariua =: Burton. 

Pisanio = Packer. 

Guiderius = Obrien (sic) 

Arviragus = Palmer. 

Oymbolino = Da\ies. 

Cloten = King. 

Imogen =; Miss Bride. 

This performance was given sixteen times. 
It seems, however, to have attrac*ted com- 
I)aratively little attention. Francis Gentle- 
man, who alternately 8i)onged upon and at^ 
tacked Garrick, says concemiug his Posthu- 
mus: “No performer ever knew his own 
abilities better, or strove more earnestly to 
keep them in the proper channel, than Mr, 
Garrick ; his revival of this play, were there no 
other motives but a fresh opportunity of dis- 
playing his unparalleled powers, merits a large 
portion of public praise ; for, we are bold to 
affirm, that considering an actor must make 
the piirt, not the part an actor, his astonish- 
ing talents were never more happily exerted ; 
this assertion becomes more evident by con* 
sidering that the falling off from him to any 
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other person who lias since done it, is greater 
than in any other character; the tenderness 
of his love, the jKithos of liis grief, the fire of 
his rage, and the distraction of his jealousy 
have never been surpassed, and, possibly, in 
Posthumus, never equalled” (Dram. Censor, 
ii. 1)7, 98). To the lachimo of Holland, not- 
withstanding the affectation of the actor. 
Gentleman assigns a sufierionty, especially in 
the last act, over that of Smith, who is 
credited with possessing the “ easy elegance 
and spirit which the character requires.” 
Gentleman goes out of his way to praise, for 
its singular merit, the Palador of Frodsham, 
which, in Hawkins’ version, he saw at York. 
This eccentric genius, as he calls Frodsham, 
“though he never reached a Theatre Royal, 
had,” he declai es, “ extensive powers, g(K>d feel- 
ings, and the advantage of a liberal education,” 
and wfis often “as great an otldity as ever 
jireseiited itself to the public eye ” (ib. ii. 99). 
This is the .same Fi'odshani w'ho patronized 
and perj)lexe<i Garrick in an interview held 
when Roscius was in the height of his piwer 
and fame. CJymbeline ’was revived at Covent 
Garden 28th Dec. 17C)7, with Powell as Post- 
humus, Smith as lachimf), Clarke as Bclarius, 
Yates as (’loten, and Mrs. Yate^ as Imogen. 
Powell’s merits were confined to tenderness 
and he was wanting in rapidity of passion. 
His impersonation was agreeable, but scarcely 
more. Yates was piaised as Cloten, and 
Mrs. Yates, though she presented the princely 
aspects of Imogen, was said to be wanting 
in “an esssential, elegant innocence” (Dra- 
matic Censor, ii. 102). Among exponents of 
Posthumus were Reddish, w^ho was weaker 
than Powell, and Bensley, whose perform- 
ance is dismissed by Gentleman with a “lia l 
ha ! ha I ” Palmer won some rejuitation fis 
lachimo; Mrs. Bulkeley and Miss Younge 
were both welcomed in Imogen, though Mrs. 
Cibber’s very affecting capabilities were “much 
better suited to the character than those of 
any other lady we (Gentleman) have ever 
8een”(ib. ii. 101). When revived at Drury 
Lane, Ist Dec. 1770, Mrs. Barry played Imo- 
gen for the first time. She should have been 
excellent in the part, but contemfiorary testi- 
mony is slack in tfe^ifying to her merits. 
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Reddish was Posthumus, Palmer lachimo, 
Dodd (fioten, J. Aikin Belarius, Packer Pi- 
sanio, Cautherley Guidenlis, and Brereton 
Arviragus. 

Henry Brooke’s trtigedy of Cynsbeline, based 
upon Shakespeare, was published in 8vo in 
^ 1778, but was not acted« 

A performance of Cymbeline was given at 
the Haymarket for the benefit of Bannister, 
Jiiii., on 9th Aug. 1782. Young Bannister^ 
Wtis for the first time Posthumus, and ‘Edwin, 
also for the first time, Cloten. Mrs. Bulkeley 
was Imogen, and Palmer lachimo. Hender- 
son made his first apj^araiiee as Postluunus 
at C’ovent Garden 18tli Get. 1784. Quick was 
for the tirat time Cloten, and Wroughton for 
the first time lachimo. Miss Younge })layed 
Imogen, and Hull Pisaiiio. 

John Kemble revived Cymbeline at Drury > 
Lane 21st Nuv. 1785, with a cast including — 

Posthumus ” Kemble. Belarius = J. Aikiii. 

lachimo - Smith. Pisauio = Packer. 

Cloten — Dodd. Queen = Mrs. Hopkins. 

Imogen Mrs. Jordan. 

This was announced as Mrs. Jordan’s first 
apj)earance in the part. So fai as regards 
London tliis ’was true. She had, however, 
more tlian opce played it in the country. 
Tate Wilkin.son refers to a performance in 
York on 15th March, 1785, which a])pai‘ently 
was not the first (Wandering Patentee, ii. 
183). The Euro|)ean Magazine says of the 
impersonation: “From her tragic abilities we 
think little more than mediocrity is to be 
expected ; ” but adds, concerning her Priscilla 
Tomboy in Ilie Romp, played on the same 
occasion, that she excelled every performer 
that we know of at present on the English 
stage, and almost equalled the celebrated 
Mrs. Olive. No comment is fiassed upon 
Kemble, who had probably played Posthumus 
before in the country, if not in London. This, 
ho’wever, is his first recorded appearance. 

Cymbeline was revived at Drury Lane 
29th Jan. 1787, Mrs. Siddons, whose benefit 
it was, then for the first time appearing as 
Imogen. In other respects the cast was the 
same as at the previous representation. Boa^ 
den, the biographer of Mrs. Siddons, analyses 
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and commends her Imogen, without, however, 
rendering his praise very articulate, or indi- 
vidualizing the character of her acting. He 
speaks of the “ perfect tone ” of her reply to 
CVmbeline^tL exclainaticyi, “ What, art thou 
mad ! 

Almost, sir: heaven restore me!-— Would I were 

A neat-herd’s dauglitor, and iny Leonatus ^ 

Our neighbour shepherd’s son! 

^ -Acti. 2. 148-150. 

dweljis^upon the delivery of the sarcasm as to 
Cloten, and speaks of “a delineation which 
continued equally true in eveiy feature to the 
end” (Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, ii. 217). 
Such conventional and jejune })raise conveys 
the idea of a favourable but remote impres- 
sion on the mind of the writer. Sub8e(iuently 
Boaden writes in a guarded style : “ When I 
assert that Mrs. Siddons was the only perfect 
Imogen that I have ever seerr, I am fully 
awa^e that some representatives have more 
exactly answertid to the hjiid and tender 
delineations of Fidele, which upon her recent 
loss are made by the two princes, her brothers” 
(ib. ii. 220). Campbell, w ho was only ten 
years old at the time of this performance, but 
may have seen her in the part at a later date, 
says : Mrs. Siddons was f)eculiarJy ha])py in 
Imogen. She gave greatness to the character 
Avithout diminishing its gentleness ” (Life of 
Mrs. Siddons, ii. 103, ed. 1834). Fie believes, 
what is quitt; probable, that a feeling of rival- 
ship with Mrs. Jonlan was not quite uncon- 
cerned. “ In tragic acting she had palpfibly 
defeated the Yates and the Crawford; and 
though Miss Farren still shewed heraelf in 
the ‘Winter’s Tale’ as HermionCy she Inid no 
tragic popularity that could in the least alinu 
Mrs. Siddons. But Mrs. Jordan had admirers 
absurd enough to predict her greatness in 
tragedy; and she had played Bellario and 
Imogen, with no small celebrity, in the pre- 
ceding season. By acting Imogen only once, 
our great actress put a stop to Mrs, Jordan’s 
competition with her on the graver stage. 
Imogen having to repulse Cloten, and to re- 
prove lachimo, requires not only sweetness, 
but dignity of demeanour. Of the latter 
princely quality the lovely and romping Mrs. 
Jordan had not a particle” (ib. il 103). A 


letter from Mrs. Siddons to "Mr. Hamilton,” 
a painter, assuinably William Hamilton, ajAa 
him for a sketch for a boy’s dress, to conceal 
the person as much as possible, and adds: 
“ The dress is for Imogen, but Mrs. Siddons 
does not wish to have it known.” During 
the season of 1786-87 Cymbeline was fre- 
quently played. Before it was again revived 
another alteration wjis published in 8vo in 
1793. This is by Ambrose Eccles, an Irish- 
man, who aimed at nothing more than the 
transposition of scenes, and treated in similar 
fashion King Lear and the Merchant of 
Venice. His “transpositions” do not seem 
to have commended themselves to the man- 
agers, and his* adaptations I’emained un- 
acted. 

On 13th May, 1800, at Covent Garden, Mrs. 
Pope played Imogen for her benefit, her 
husband being the lachimo, Holman the 
Posthumus, Murray Belarius, and H. John- 
ston Guiderius. The Monthly Mirror says 
that Mrs. Pope nlayed the Imogen “with 
much feeling and propriety ” (ix. 366). 

Kemble once more revived Cymbeline at 
Drury Dine, 12th Feb. 1801. Genest pays 
little heed to this revival, and does not even 
mention it in his index. It w^as, however, 
on a somewhat elaborate scale. Few Shake- 
spearian revivals had received more liberal 
embellishment. The scene of Imogen’s bed- 
cliainber, following minutely the picture 
given of it by laciiimo, was described at. the 
time as one of the most magnificent ever 
jiainted for the stage; while of the last scene 
it is siiid : “ If it were transferred to the can- 
vas by a skilful painter ... it would form 
as striking a composition, and as eloquent a 
specimen of pictorial art, as has ever been 
produced in this country ” (the Monthly Mirror, 
xi. 197). Kemble’s Postbimius is described 
by the same writer as “ dignified, discrimina- 
tive, and highly impassioned.” Mrs. Siddons 
was not in all respects the Imogen of Shake- 
speare. Majesty and solemn grandeur were 
hers, hut she failed to show the “softness^ deli- 
cacy, affectionate tenderness, and interesting 
distress of Imogen,” or to give “an idea <5 
‘ that divineness no elder than a boy,’ ” which 
interests tlie young mountaineers. Of the 
ni 
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boy'b diTSs it is said, “a more ill-fancied, not 
to sav diM^ustmij suit of man-wtyrfianish attire 
was surely never seen ” (ib. xl 195). Barry- 
iiiore's laeliimo was ivspeetable, Wrougliton 
was Belavins, (diaries Kemble Giiiderius, and 
R. l*aluiei Cloteii. 

On this occasion Kemble is believed to have 
first used an amentieJ version for which he is 
responsible, in which he changed the name 
of Belanub to Morgan, Ouiderius to J^oJydore, 
and Aiviragus to (’adwal, and assigned the 
French gentlemiui the name of Lewis. On 
tile revival at ( 'ovent (Tarden, 18th Jan. 1806, 
these names appear on the bill. Kemble had 
a mania for clianging names. The cast of 
this jieiformance deserves preservation. It is 
as follows : — 


Vostbumus - Kemble, 
lachimo _ C'ooko 
Pulydori* ^ H. •TnUnston. 
Cad will = Brunt im. 
Morgan - Mumiy. 


Cloteii =■ Farley. 
Pisaiiio = Claremont. 
Cymbehno ~ CreaswolL 
Lewis = IVoby, 

Imogen — Miss Smith. 


Queen ~ Mrs. Saint Lcger. 


The name of the actor wdio played Lewis 
was Teliay, but Kemble, in rhe exeanse of his 
whim, insisted on calling him Treby. For 
Young's benefit at (‘orient Garden, 3rd June, 
1812, that actor a[)|)eared as lachimo to 
Kemble’s Posthumus, C. Kemble’s Polydore, 
and Mrs. 11. Johnston’s Imogen. Kemble 
and Young reappeared in these parts at the 
stime house, 29th May, 1816, when Terry for 
the first time was Moigaii, Liston for the first 
time C’loten, and Miss Stephens for the first 
time Imogen, Egerton and his wife being re- 
spectively (^yinbcliiie and the t^ueen. 

When, for Farley’s benefit, 2nd June, 1825, 
Cymbeline was again given at ( Vvent (ilardeii, 
(barles Kemble was Posthuinus, and Miss 
FfH)te Imogen. Ou 9th Feb. 1829, at Dnuy 
Tjane, Young was Posthumus, Cooper lachimo, 
and Miss Philliiis for the first time Imogen. 

Macready had essay e< I Posthuinus in New- 
cjiatle in the season of 1811-12. His first 
appearance in it in London took jjlace at 
(.^ovent (xarden, 3<)ih June, 1818, for the 
benefit of “Sally” Booth, who played Imo- 
gen. Hia own comment on liis peiformance 
is simply that as a Shakespearian character 
added to his list it was finn ground to him 
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(Reminiscences, ed. Pollock, i. 168). Wh 
peated the ^lerformaiice at Drury Lane, 10th 
May, 1826, to the lacf^imA of Bennett lUid 
the Imogen of Miss Foo^, and played it iQ 
Edinburgh in 18204 Miss Smithson, after- 
wards Madame l^rlioz, being, assumably, the 
^ Imogen, and the houses j)eing “ empty ” (Dib- 
^diii. Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, p. 328). 
On 16tli October, 1833, at Coveut Garden, he 
acted Posthuinus “ with freedom, energy, and 
truth, but there must have Iwen obs^cvable 
an aliseiice of all finish'’ (Diary in Reminis- 
cences, ii. 388). Later, 18th May, 1837, ujiou 
a ])erformance in which Miss Helen Faucit 
was the Imogen, he writes: “Acted Post- 
humus in a most discredi table manner, un- 
digested, unstudied. Oli, it was most culpable 
so to hazard my reputition ! I w^as ashamed 
of myself. I trust I shall never so commit 
myself agjiin. Tlie audience applauded, but 
they knew n»>t what they did. nu\\ ealled 
for me with Miss Faucit, I lefiised to go on,’^ 
&c. (ib. ii. 68). 

( Vmsideiuble interest was felt in a revival 
of (Viubelineat Drury Lane, 22nd Januaiy, 
1823, which Genest inexplicably omits from 
1 his index. Kean and Young plaved together: 

I the former as Posthumus, the lacteras lachimo. 

( A Miss Williams made as Imogen her first 
a])t)eaiance on the ►Jiige, was a failure, and 
was repLoced on the 29th by Mrs. W. West, 
wdio wjiH little better. A critic, proliably 
Talfourd, in the New Monthly, says that 
Kean’s Posthumus w^as “ fitful, jiassionate aiul 
wayward;- with occasional touches of tender 
thought and jiathetic remorse. His sup- 
pi essed i^ssion where lachimo first questions 
Imogen’s virtue was finely portrayed: though 
I his best exertions wen* reserved for the scene 
where the scofl'er returns apparently triumph- 
ant. Here the transitions from indifference 
to rage, from rage to listening anxiety: from 
susjiense to the agony of conviction, with the^ 
relapses into hope and love, were ‘ hit fiery ctf 
indeed’” (vol. ix. p. 106). Young’s Iachim<> 
is declared admirable: “The cool diy aat*- 
casms were given with most appropriate vois^ 
and gesture; and the descriptions of 
with a poetic fervour which seemed to redeem 
a ])art morally despicable, and to cast aa;^ ilh 
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glory aroand ineffable meaiiuese of 
par{^^ and of actioi^” (ib.). 

Wliili Cymbeline Fheljps opened liis fourth 
aeaeou at Sadler’s Wells, il^ielps was Leona- 
Geo. Beunit, Belarius; Henry Marstoii, 
H. MelloU) (Jyiubeliiie; Hoskins, : 
GnideriuB; Miss Laura* Addison and Mre. 
Marston, Queen. This was one of the most i 
successful of the Shakespearian revivals, and 
won the high praise of Cliarles Dickens and ; 
4phn Forster. The former wrote from Broad- 
stairs to thank Phelps for the delight he had 
rec'eived from the represeiiUition, aiul praised 
^he ** excellent sense, taste, and feeling mani- 
fested throughout” (Phelps and Forbes 
Hobertson’s Life of riiel[)s, ;J80). 

Miss Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) was a 
famous Imogen. She was indeed during 
many years an ideal exponent of the f)art, 
showing alike the dignity and w^)rtli of the 
character and its sweet feminine setluction 
and allurement. George VandenhofF says of 
this line actress, that “ her expression of love 
is the most beautifully conficling, trustful, 
self-abiandoning in its tone that 1 have ever 
witnessed in any victress; it is intensely fasci- 
nating” (Keuiiniscences, p 40), words that ex- 
actly characterize her Imogen, (^ymheline 
was played at the Queen’s Theati e, fjong Acre, ’ 
in March, 1872, with Mr. Eigiiold as Pustliu- 
mus, Mr. Eyder as lachimo, Mr. H. Marston . 
as Belarius, Mr. Lewis Ball as Cloten, and 
Miss Henrietta Hodsoii (Mrs. Laboucbere) as . 
Imogen, a part in which she acted pleasingly ; 
and discreetly without making it lier own. | 
There are few of uui‘ less-known trage<lian8, j 
from Cobham downwards, who have not iif ! 
Britain or in the United States been seen as 
Leonatus. With no representative, however, 

, Kemble is the part intimately associated, 
ani4 Imogen ^*s the solitary possession of Miss 
Fa^ficit. Of actors whom we must resign to ; 
‘^lUenca the elder Booth was the best Post- 
immusi His performance of it at Coven t Gar- | 
Dith March, 1817, with Miss Costello | 
Cheltenham Imogen, attracted much j 
in consequence of this being a part | 
\iu Kean, whom Booth was said to | 

had not at that time been seen. ! 
llieatrical Inquisitor spoke of it as ! 
Y;OL. XII. 


fraught with every blemish, obnoxious to 
the most aggravated correction . . . be- 
yond amendment” (x. 225). A portrait of 
Booth as Posthiimua given by it next month, 
shows that the impersonation had caused some 
impression. More favourable verdicts were, 
however, delivered. “ Many passages he gave 
with great and appropriate energy, some with 
much dignity, and several in a tone of sarcasm 
that told with great effect” (quoted in Mrs. 
Booth’s life of Booth, the eider ami the 
3 »oungor, p. 42). Boston, 1882. Cooke played 
lachimo without adding to his reputation. 
Mias Foote was also at Covent Garden, 20th 
March, 1817, a re[>resentative of Imogen. 

At Drur^' Lane, December 3, J878, Cym- 
beline w^*lS presented with Howard Eussell 
in the title -part, J. Eyder as lachimo, 
Edward Compton as Posthninus, and Miss 
Wallis as Imogen. This actress repeated her 
impel. .onation at a Gaiety matinee in 1883, 
on whicli occasion th<* versatile E. S. Willard 
gave a good rendering of the traitor lachimo, 
and an interesting cast included J. H. Barnes, 
Geo. Alexander, W. 11. Stef)henBj^ C. Groves, 
Ben Greet, ami Miss Fanny Jiobertson. The 
most famous of recent pioductious was, of 
course, that of Henry Irving at the Lyceum, 
September 22, 1890. F. H. Mackliu filled 
the title-role, while Irving played lachimo; 
Frank Cooper, Postliumus; Norman Forbes, 
Cloten; Ben Webster, Guiderius; Miss Gene- 
vieve Ward, the Queen; and Miss Ellen Terry, 
Imogen. The play, in sjnte of careful mount- 
ing and excellent acting, was not one of the 
Lyceum great pojjular successes. 

CJIITIUAL REMAKES. 

Although strictly a (>omedy, Cymbeline has 
not inaptly been termed a Tragedy with a 
happy ending. It has indeed all the elements 
of a tragedy except the catastrophe, and the 
pervading seriousness of tone is seldom ex- 
changed for a lighter vein; but for all this 
the boundary line which marks it off from the 
great tragedies is unmistakable. It has no- 
thing of the concentration of a Lear or of an 
Othello, nothing of the awful rapidity of a 
Macbeth: we seem to be moving in a different 
atmosphere, and instead of hurrying along 
113 IW 
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with (Jiir eyes intent upon the one all-engroaa- 
ing ol)ject in front of ua, we can breathe more 
freely and look about us, like those who have 
time to enjoy their jouniey. For Oymbeline 
lias all the variety of interest and pictureaque- 
iiess of incident that constitutes a romance; 
as we advance fresh beauties rise liefore 
fresh surprises are in store for us, till the 
last scene we are duly kept in susfiense, and 
the conclusion is all tluit we «\ti desire. When 
we come to analyse the play we note that 
there are three distinct threads of interest, 
skilfully intertwined it is true, but still 
distinct: there is the quanel between Britfiin 
and Home, the story of Imogen and Post- 
hum us, and the story of Belariiis and the 
stolen princes; while as subsidiary tojiics we 
have the c(>ii jugal thraldom of Oymbeline, and 
the blusU'iing incompetence of (.loten. In 
a ])lay thus constructed, it will be evident 
that we cannot expect the interest to be sus- 
tained with the siune dramatic intensity as in 
one with greater unity of plot, and a cerbnii 
diffusiveness, or perhaps >veslioiild rather say 
freedom, of workmanship will be inevitable. 
But it is just this fivedom which conipensiites 
for the l()ss of intensity. Not wholly occupied 
with depicting the workings of some uuister- 
ful human passion, or paralysing human weak- 
ness, the poet has time for the elalMiration of 
such scenes as those wliicli describe the life of 
the outlaws in their mountain home, and the 
supposed death of Fidelo ; while amid the fresli 
cool breezes of the Welsh uplands he allows us 
to forget for a wdiile the treachery of the crafty 
Italian and the frenzied agony of liis victim. 

Yet the play is not merely a series of beauti- 
ful pictures, or interesting episodes, such ;is we 
are accustomed to find in the productions of 
dramatists of less renown. Here, as elsewhere 
in Shakespeare, everything is subservient to 
the development of clnii’acter. From this point 
of view every scene contributes its share to 
the denouement, nor is there any falling off 
observable in the power of the artist; the 
master-hand is as discernible in these latest 
creatioiis as in those of any earlier period. 
And he has put forth all his strength on the 
central figure of the drama, the matchless 
Imogen, tc» speak of whom is to sing one long 
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l>aean of praise, and whose veiy name id as full 
of music as her voice. her is to be found 
eveiytliing that nufkes woman lovable, and 
there is no situation in which she is placed 
which does not reveal some ?re 8 h beauty iii 
her character. Adversity, instead of crushing 
lier, only serves to mfike her still more beauti- 
ful. (.bmpare her demeanour in the hour of 
trial with tliat of Posthunius; he bursts forth 
into a j)aroxysm (»f rage against ^the whcfte 
race of woman, her first thought iS pity for 
the man who lias injured her, and her first 
feai' is that the apostasy of the noble Posthu- 
mus will ill future cause even the goodly and 
gallant to be suspected. Shakespeare sliowed 
in this how well he understood the difference 
lietween the imiiatience of a man’s heart and 
the patience of a woman’s. But impatient 
and precipitate as he is, Posthumus is a noble 
character: htul he nf»t been so we may be sme 
that the princess, who knew so well how to 
put aside the unwelcome overiures of the 
; chwTiish Cloten, would never have stoojied to 
; him; and indeed in the very opening scene 
. Shakespeare takes care tliat we shall be left 
in no uncertainty as to what manner of man 
he is: lie would not have us even at the out* 

1 set CJist the slightest refle(*tK>n on his heroine, 

I mid we are jissured that though below herein 
1 rank, Postlnimus was in eveiy respect worthy 
; of her choice. And so he remains to the end; 
never until he receives what he believes to be 
convincing proof of the contrary, does he en- 
teiliain the slightest suspicion of his wife’s 
fidelity, indeed so full of confidence is he that 
be even accejits a jiroposal tliat it should be 
T)ut to the test, and permits lachimo to start 
on his insidious errand. Of the result he 
clearl}' has no fear, and only waits for the 
baffled adventurer’s return in order to punish 
him both in pocket and in person for the in- 
sult he had offered to his lady’s reputation. 
But he is outwitted by the Italian, and, as 
we have seen, the shock brings with it a 
revulsion of feeling in which hatred and sus- 
picion are as marked as love and confidence 
iiad been before, and there is no vengeance 
short of the death of the supposed offender 
which can satisfy him. But in time remorse 
does its work; in calmer moments the form of 
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*‘tie noble Imogen” rises before him, and 
when we meet him again, in the fifth act, the 
one wish of his penitent hfbart is to expiate his 
crime by his death. In all ^his he presents a 
striking parallef to Othello, and indeed tlie re- 
semblance between the two stories must strike 
the most casual readei? Like Postbumus, 
Othello is frank, noble, and unsuspicious; like 
him he is deceived, and like him he takes 
a^rrible vengeance; in both, jealousy, when 
once arous^, works the siime dire results, but 
here the resemblance ceases. Othello’s is the 
stronger nature, and therefijre the less easily 
unhinged; it requires all the art of so accom- 
plished a villain as an la.go to sow the seeds 
of suspicion and to foster its growth. Of 
riper years than Posthumus, and of less im- 
pulsive temperament, he would never, we may 
be sure, have become a party to a wager 
in which his wife’s honour was at stake; but 
on the oflier hand he w<»uld have had a sterner 
faith in the justice of his vengeance, and we 
may doubt whether he would have ever re- 
lented so long as lie believed in tlie guilt of his 
victim. At the same time, he would never have 
had the same powerful incentives to repent- 
ance as Posthumus: though his love fof Desde- 
mona was as great as tliat of Posthumus for 
Imogen, he could never have reg^arded her 
witJi the same veneration. Peautif ul as Desde- 
mona is, she is not to be comjiared to Imogen 
in strength of chaiacter, and it is the recollec!- 
tioii of the real worth of the Imogen he had 
known so well tliat gives its sting to her hus- 
band’s remorse. Nor had Othello, like Post- 
humus, any ground foi’ taking upon himself 
the blame of his wife’s transgression. Post^ ! 
humus, in the anguish of his sou), refiects ! 
that it was himself who had given the tempter ■ 
his opportunity: had he never allowed lachimo 
to start upon his fatal enter] irise, Imogen 
would never have fallen, and even now, but 
for his own guilty rashness, she might have 
been alive to repent (v. i. 7-1 1): 

Gods ! if you 

Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 

Had liv’d to put on this ; so hod you sav’d 

The noble Imogen to repent ; and struck 

Me, wretch more worth your vengeance. 

We could scarcely have had a more striking 


testimony to her supreme iiifinence for good 
than this triumph of Imogen over a husband 
who yet believed her to have been false. 

But this is not all; her presence is a spell, 
which even her would-be seduedr is unable to 
resist, and he too becomes a prey to remorse for 
Ilfs sins against her A s Posthumus of Othello, 
so is lachimo a reflection of lago; but here too 
the contrast is as mfirked as the resemblance, 
lago, the most complete and most unredeem- 
able villain that Shakespeare ever drew, re- 
quires little or no provocation . W ith a delight 
in evil for its own sake, and a thorough dis- 
belief in human virtue, lie ])ursues his designs 
with a mastery of bis craft that has something 
almost splendid in its thoroughness, and his 
end is as hardened and unrepentant as his life, 
lachimo is a villain less accomplislied, and his 
villaiiy is less studied. A gay man of the 
world, of careless life, with a successful intri- 
guer’s estimate of feminine virtue, he at last 
finds, to Ins astonishment, a woman whoisproof 
against his advances. Thus baffled, what is 
he to do ? Too vai n and too selfish to own him- 
self beaten, he resolves to gain his pr>int by 
treaciiery, and defame an honest hidy’s repu- 
tiition ratlier than lose his w'ager. But, un- 
like lago, he is not utterly callous, he is not 
yet wholly enslaved by vice; and even before 
he leaves the scene of liis knavery the qualms 
of conscience are awakened (ii. 2. 49, 60): 

I lodge in fear ; 

Though this a heavonly angel, hell is lierA 

So in the end he too is brought to repentance, 
and coTni)elled to own the strength of that 
goodness which he had belied, and that the 
misgivings with which the very fii'st glimpse 
of Imogen had inspired had been more than 
realized (i. 6. 16-18): 

All of her that is out of door most rich ! 

If she be funiish’d with a mind so rare, 

She is alone, th’ Arabian bird; and I 
Have lost the wager. 

And again (v. 6. 147-149)— 

Tliat paragon, thy daughter,— 

For whom my heart drops blood, and my false spirits 
Quail to remember. 


A fine study this, the victory of a noble-hearted 
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woman over two such opposite characters as 
PosthumiiR and lachimo ! 

It is Imogen who forms the link between 
the scenes in Wales and the rest of the play, 
ill all her wanderings and disguises she still 
draws all hearts to lier. We note the affec- 
tion with wdiich she is regai’ded by the faithftcl 
Pisanif), the brotherly love with which she 
inspires the youthful princes, and the w»arni 
regai-d felt for her l)y her nnister Lucius. Tl»e 
fact that the two princes were really her bro- 
thers is of course intended by Shakespeare as 
a jwtial explanation of their love fur her, and 
the same instinct of affinity, if the expression 
may be jiardoned, is felt by Oymbeline when 
he looks upon his daughter in her page’s dress 
near the close of the play,— but this is an un- 
conscious influence, and it was above all her 
personal gi-aces which secured her the welcome 
which siic found in the cave. These scenes 
before the cave of Belarius are some of the 
most carefully finished in the jday, and among 
the most beautiful in Shakespeare. In them 
the poet has borne testimony to his belief in 
the imrainount influence of birth, and the in- 
ability of circumstiiiKJcs to eradicate hereditaiy 
instincts. The spirit of tlio two young moun- 
taineers is constantly asserting itself in spite 
of their rude education and humble surround- 
ings, At the first we see them fretting under 
the restraints imposed upon them by their 
foster-father, and eager for other adventures 
than« those which a hunter’s life could offer, 
until, when the noise of the Boman invasion 
reaches them, they succeed in compelling the 
old man to join their countrymen in arms, and 
by their valour turn the fortune of the fight. 

In the Queen, Shakespeare has recurred to 
a type of character which he had already de- 
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picted at greater length in Lady Macbeth, and 
the resemblance is of th^ closest. Both domi- 
nate over the weaket nature of their husbands, 
both have sacrifi^d everythii^ to a selfish am- 
bition, nor do either of them Shrink from any 
crime which may help them to gratify it But 
in both their physical* temperament is too weak 
to carry them through : powerful as is their 
determination that evil shall win, and tliat 
their hearts shall be steeled agaii^t remorse, 
they ai’e unable to stifle the terrors of the 
imagination, and l)oth break down under an 
accumulation of horrors. But while success 
was faUil to Ijady Macbeth, it is the failure of 
her schemes, consequent upon the loss of her 
son, that deprives Cymbelitie’s Queen of the 
power of combating any longer the tortures of 
the mind inflicted by her crimes. Unrepent- 
ant, and I'cgretting with her last breath that 
her evil purposes w ere not effected, she ended 
(v. 5. 31-33)- 

With horror, niradly dying, like her life; 

Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 

Most cruel to herself. 

We know not to what nation she belonged, 
but her wickedness is of a darker and more 
insidious type than that of the Scottish Queen: 
she deals in poisonous drugs like the crafty 
intrigiKus* of the South, and gloats with a 
fiendish vindictiveness over their effects u])on 
her victims. Unlike Lady Macbeth she has 
no love for her husbriiid, and the only person 
for whom she manifests any regard is the son 
in whom her ambitious schemes are bound up. 
She and her son perish impitied and unwei)t, 
and their tragic endings are the only shadow 
<which is cast upon the happy picture of recon- 
ciliation and forgiveness in which the stoiy 
culminates. 




Cffm. Thow basest thing, avoid ! hence, from ray sight I— (Act i. 1 125d 


c y'm B E L I N E. 


ACT I. 


ScHXK I. Jiritahi. The ganlm of Cifmhdihe^s 
palace, 

E'tUer tivo (HetUlemci}, • 

Fint You clr> not meet a man but 

frowiiHi our bloods^ 

No more obey tlie heavens tlian our courtiers 
Still seem as does the king’s. 

See, Uent But what’s the matter? 

FirU (lent. His daughter, and the heir of 's 
kingdom, whom 

He purpos’d to his wife’s sole son — a wid<>w • 
That late he married— hath referr’d herself 
Unto a poor but worthy gentleman: she’s 
wedded; 

Her husband banish’d; she imprison’d : all 
Is outward sorrow; though, I think, the king 
Be touch’d at ^yery heart. 

Sec, Gent None but the king? 

First Gent He that hath lost her too: so is 
the queen, ii 

That mostdesir’d the match: but notacourtier, 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 


1 Moods, dlipoBitlouB, temperaments. 


Of the king’s looks, linth a lieart that is not 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. 

Sec. Gent. And why so? 

First Gent. He that hath miss’d the princess 
is a thing 

Too bad foi* Imd I’eport: and he that hath 
her— 

1 mean, that married her, alack, good man! 
And therefore l)anish’d~is a creature such 
As, to seek through the regions of the eartli 
For one his like, there would be something 
failing 21 

111 him that should compare: — I do not think 
S(» fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man but he. 

Sec, Gent, You sjieak him far. 

First Gent, I do extend him, sir, within 
himself 

Crush him together, rather than unfold 
His measure duly. 

Sec, Gent What’s his name and birth? 
First Getvt, I cannot delve him to the root: 
his father 

3 Within himself, without reaching the limit of hie 
virtueB. 
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ACT J. Scene 1. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT 1. Scene 1. 


Was call’d Siciliua, who did join his honour^ 
Afcainst the Itonmns with Cassibelaii; 30 
But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 
He serv^’d with glory and admir’d success, — 
So gain’d the sur-addition Leonatus: 

And had, besides this gentleman in question, 
Two other sons, who, in the wars o’ the tinfi^, 
Died with their swoids in liand; for which 
their father, 

Then old a7id fond of issue, toc^k such sorrow, 
'That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman our theme, decctos’d 
As he w’as bom. The king he bikes the babe 
To his })rotection ; calls him Posthumiis Leo- 
natus; 41 

Breeds him, and makes him of his bedchaiulier; 
Puts to him all the learnings that his time‘s 
Could make him the receiver of; "which he 
took, 

As we do air, fast as ’t was minister’d; 

And in’c spring iTccame a harvest; liv’d in 
court — 

Which rare it is to do -most prais’d, most 
lov’d; 

A sample to the youngest; to the more mature 
A glass that feated them f and to the graver 
A child that guided dotards: to his mistress. 
For wdiom he now is l)aiiish’d,-~her own priced 
Proclaims how she esteem’d him and his 
virtue; 52 

By her election may be ti-uly read 
What kind of man he is. 

/.Vdv. Ofnt. I honour him 

Even out of your report. But, ])ray you, tell 
me, 

Is she sole child to the king? 

First (jtiiit His only child. 

He hiul two sons,— if this be worth your hear- 
ing, 

Mark it, — ^the eld’st of them at three years old, 
r tlie swathing-clothes the other, from their 
nui-sery 

Were stol’ii; and to this hour no guess in 
knowledge® ijo 

Which way they went. 

1 Bis htmauTt his hononrable name. s Time, age. 

^ Feated them, made them feat or neat, fashioned 
tliem. 4 Price, value. 

^ Xo (jneee in knowledge, no gness leading to any cer- 
tainty. 


^ec. (Jeut. How long is this ago? 

First Uent Some twsnty years. C2 

See, Gent That if king’s children should be 
so convey’d !|P 

So slackly guarded ! and the search so slow, 
That could not trace them ! 

First Gent, ‘ Howsoe’er ’t is strange, 
Or that 7 the negligence may well be laugh'd 
at, 

Yet is it true, sir. ,, 

Sec, Gent, I do well believe yom 

First GeM, We must forl)ear; here comes 
the gentleman. 

The queen, and jn-incess. [ Exeunt, 

Enter the (Jueen^ Postiiumus, and Tmogex. 

: t-^Heen, No, be assuPd you shall not find me, 

daughter, 70 

i After the slander of ^ most stepmothers, 
Evil-ey’d unto you: you ’re my prisoner, but 
Your gaoler shall deliver you the keys 
That lock uj) your restraint— For you, Post- 
humus, 

I So .soon as T can win th’ offended king, 

I will be known your advocate: mai'iy, yet 
The fire of rage is in him; and ’iwcre good 
You lean’d unbj his sentence with what pa- 
tience 78 

Your wisilom may inform you. 

I Post, Please your highness, 

I I will from hence to-day. 
j Queen, You know the ]>eril. — 

; 1 ’ll fetch a turn about the ganlen, pitying 
: The pangs of barr’d riffectioiis ; though the king 
! Hatli charg’d you sliould not speak together. 

I 

V Jnio, 0 

; Dissembling courtesy! How fine this tyrant 
1 Can tickle where she wounds!— My dearest 
I husband, 

' I something fear my’ fathers wrath; but 
I nothing — 

i Always reserv’d my holy duty-j-what 
i His rage can do on me: you must be gone; 

I And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
i Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, % 

^ Cmiveyd, carried off, etolen. 

' Or that, or liowaoe'er, ie, in whatever degree. 

4 After the slander ef, according to the elauderouTi re- 
pute of. 
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A1!T 1. Bceiifl 1. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT h Boeiw 1 . 


But that there is this jewel in the world, 9i 
Tliat 1 may see a^in. 

Post queen! my mistress! 

0 lady, weep no more, lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tAiderness 
Than doth become a man! 1 will remain 
The loyaFst husband tliiit did e’er plight ti oth: 
My residence in Borne at one Philario’s; 

Who to my father was a friend, to me 
♦Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, 
And wkh mine eyes I ^11 drink the words you 

send, joo 

Though ink be made of gall. 

Re-enter 

Quern. Be brief, 1 pray you: 

If the king come, I sliall incur I kjiow not 
How much of his displeasure. — {Aside^ Yet 

1 ’ll move him 

To walk this way: I never do hiift wrong, 

But htt docs buy my injuries, to be friends;^ 
Pays dear for my otfenees. [EmU 

Post Should we be taking leave 

As long a term as yet we have to live. 

The loathness to depart would giow. Adieu! 

Jm<K Nay, stay a little: too 

Were you but riding forth to air youi'sclf, 
Such jiai-tiiig were loo petty. Look here, love; 
This diamoml was juy mother’s: tj^ke it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo ajiother wife, 

When Imogen is dead. 

/W. How, how! another? — 

You gentle gods, givt* me but this 1 have, 
And sear up® iiiy einbiucements from a next 
With bonds of death!— Remain, remain thou 
Iiere [Putting on the ring 

While sense can keep it on! And, sweetest, 
fairest, • 

As I my poor self did exchange for you, 

To your so infinite loss; so in our trifles 120 

1 still win of you: for my sake wear this; 

It is a manacle of love; I ’ll place it 
Upon this fairest prisoner. 

' [Putting a hriieelet ujnm her aim. 
Into. O the gods! 

When shall we see® again? 
pout AUick, the king! 

» To befriends, la order to be friends again. 

2 Sm/r HP, close up. 

2 See, see each other. 


Eider CTMBmiiKs aiid Lords, 

Cym, Thou basest thing, avoid! hence, from 
my sight! 125 

If after this command thou fraught^ the coui*t 
With thy luiworthiness, thou diest: awayl 
Thou ’rt poison to my blood. 

^ Paid. The gods protect you! 

And bless the good remainders of the court! 

I ’m gone. [Eadt, 

Lno. There cannot be a pinch in death 
More sharp than this is. 

( 'ym. ( ) disloyal thing, 

That shouldst repair^ my youth, thou heapest 
A year’s age on me! 

Imo. 4 I beseech you, sir, 

Haim not yourself with your vexation: 

I’m senseless of® your W’rath; a touch more 
rai-e' 

Subdues all pangs, all feiirs. 

Cym. Past grace? obedience? 

hw. Past h(>})e, and in despair; that way, 
past grace. 

That niightst have had the sc.»le son of 
iny queen! 

Jmo. O bless d, that L might not! I chose an 
eagle, 

And did avoid a puttock.^ 140 

Cyni. Thou took ’st a beggar; wouldsthave 
made ray throne 
A seat for bfAseness. 

Imo. No; T ratluT added 

A lustre to it. 

Cym. O tliou vile one! • 

Jmo. Sir, 

It is your fault that I liave lov’d Posthumus: 
You bj-ed him as niy playfellow; and he is 
A man worth any woman; overbuys me® 
Almost the sum he pays. 

Cym. What, art thou mad! 

Jmo. Almost, sir: heaven restore me! — 
Would I w^re 148 < 

A neat-herd’s daughter, and my Leonatiis 
Our neighbour sliephei*d’s son! 

Cym. Thou foolish thing!— 

* Fraught, load, burden. » Repair, restore. 

^ SenticUxe of, insensible to. 

7 A touch more rare, a sorrow more refined. 

2 Puttock, a kite. 

2 Overbuye me, buys me too dearly. 
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act I. Stsene 1. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT I. Scene t 


Re-enter Queen. 

They were again together: you have done 
Not after our command. Away with her, 

And pen her up. 

Qumi. Beseech your fwitieiice.— Peace, 

Bear lady daughter, peace I—Sweet sovereigiijt 
Leave us to ourselves; and make yourself some 
comfort 

Out of your best advice.^ 

Cym. Na}', let her languish 

A drop of blood a day; and, being aged, 

Die of this folly! 

[Exeunt Cymbeline and 
Queen. Fie! you must give way. 

Enter Pisanio. 

Here is your servant. - Jfow now, sir! What 
news'? 1.59 

Pis. My l<»rd your son drew^ on my master. 
Queen. Ha! 

No harm, I trust, is done ? 

Pis. There might have been. 

But that my master rather play’d than fought, | 
And had no help of anger: they were parted 
By gentlemen at hand. | 

Queen. 1 ’in very glad on ’t. , 

Inu). Your son ’s my father’s friend ; lie takes 
his pail. — 

To driiw upon an exile! — 0 brave sir! ^ 

I would they were in Afric both together; 
Myself by with a ueedh*, that I might prick ' 
The goer-back. ““Why came you from your i 
mister? 

Pis. On his command: he would not sulfer j 
me 170 ; 

To bring him to the haven; left these notes | 
Of what commands I should be subject to, 
When ’t pleas’d you to employ me. 

Queen. This hath been i 

Your faithful servant: T diu'e lay mine honour ! 
He wilt remain so. | 

Pis. 1 humbly thank your highness. ! 

Queen, Pray, walk awhile. | 

hno. About some half-hour hence, ; 

I pray you, speak with mo: you shall at least i 
Go see my lord aboard; for this time leave me. 

[Exeunt. 

1 Advice, reflection. 
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ScENK 11. The seme. A jmUic place. 

Entet* CLOTEif and two L&rds,, 

First Lord. Sir, !i would advise, you to shift 
a shirt; the violence of action hath made you 
reek as a sacrifice: where air comes out, air 
comes in: there’s none abroad so wholesome 
as that yoxx vent. 

Clo. If my shirt were bloody, then to shifts 
it.2 — Have 1 hurt him? ' « 

Sec. Lord, No, faith; not so much as 

his patience. » 

First Lord. Hull him! his body’s a passable 
carcass,^ if he be not hurt: it is a througlifare 
for steel, if it be not hurt. 

Sec. Lord. His steel was in debt; it 

went o’ the backside the town. 

Clo. The villain would not stand me. 

Sec. Lord. No; but he fled foiward 

still, toward your face. 

First Lord. Stand yon ! You have land 
enough of your own: but he added to your 
liaving; gave you some ground. Ufr 

Sec. Lord. [^Uide] As many inches as you 
have o(Win8.--Pujj})ies! 

Clo. 1 would tliey had i»ot come between us. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside'] So wouhl I, till you had 
measur’d haw hnig a fool you were upon the 
ground. 

Clo. And that she should Jove this fellow, 
and refuse me' 

Sec. Lord. [AMe^ If it be a sin to make a 
true election, she is damn’d. .so 

First Lord. Sir, as 1 told you always, her 
Ijeauty and her brain go not together: she ’s 
a good sign,* but 1 have seen small reflection 
of^ier wit. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] She sliines not upon fools, 
lest the reflection should hurt her. 

Clo. Come, I’ll to my chamber. Would 
there had been some hurt done! 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] 1 wish not so; unless it 
had been the fall of an ass, which is no great 
hurt. 


3 Then to shift it, then only it would be necessaiy to 
shift it. 

* A passable eareass, a body that can be run through, 
and yet not huii;. a thoroughfare lor eteel. 

^ She's a good sign, she has a good outward appearance. 



ACt 1. Scene 2. 


CTMBELINE. 


AC*% SoeitMi i, 


Clo, You'll go with us? 40 

Firnt Lord, I'll attend your loixiship. 

Clo, Nay, come, let's gi together. 

Sec, Lord, Well, my lord. \Exeunt, 

t • 

ScBNB HI. The same, A room in Ct/mhe- 
IMs pciace. 

Enter Imogen amd Pisanio. 

^Ltw, I would thou grew’st unto the shores 
o' thft^ven, 

A ndquestion’dst every sail: if lie should write, 
And I not have it, 't were a paper lost, 

As offer'd mercy is. What was the last 
That he spake to thee? 

Pis, It was, “His queen, his queen!” 
]mo. Then wav’d his handkerchief ? 

Pis. And kiss’d it, madam. 

I mo. Senseless linen! happier therein than 
I!— 

And thfrt was all? 

Pis, No, madam ; for so long 

As he could make me with this eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 10 
The deck, with glove, or hat, oi’ handkerchief. 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of 's mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail'd on, 
How swift hi.s ship. 

Jmo. Thou shouldst have^niadc him 

As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him.^ 

Pis, Madam, so I did. 

Imo, X would have broke mine eye-strings; 
crack’d them, but'-® 

To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of space® had pointed him sharp as my needle; 
Nay, follow’d him, till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 2! 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept.— But, good 
Pisanio, 

When shall we hear from him ? 

Pis, Be assui-'d, madam. 

With his next vantage.^ 

Into, I did not take my leave of him, but bad 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 
How I would think on him, at certain hours, 

1 Bre. to aJtef’Sye him, ere you ceased looking after 
him. s But, merely. 

* The Mmimtion nfspass, the idiminution of his image 
caused by space. * Fantogc, opportunity. 


Such thoughts and such; or I could make 
swear 

llie shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest® and his honour; orhavechaxg^d 
him, 80 

At the sixth hour of mom, at noQn,at midnight, 
Ti encounter me with orisons, for then 
lam in heaven for him; or ere I could 
Give him tliat parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming® words, comes in my 
father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 

Enter a Lady, 

Lady, ‘ The queen, madam, 

Desires your highness' company. 

hm\ Those things I bid you do, get them 
<lispatch’d. — »9 

I will attend the queen. 

Pis, Madam, I shall. [E,vewtt, 

Scene IV. Rome, An apartmmt in 
PhUarids house, 

EtUer Philario, Iaohimo, a Frenchman^ a 
Dutchman^ and a Spaniard, 

lack. Believe it, sir, I have seen him in Bri- 
tain: he was then of a crescent note*/ expected 
to prove so worthy as since he hath Ijeen 
allowed the name of: but I could then have 
look’d on him without the help of admiration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had 
been tabled® by his side, and I to peruaS him 
by items. 

Phi. You speak of him when he was less 
furnish’d than now he is with that which 
makes him both without and within. 10 

French, I have sejen him in France: we bad 
very many there could behold the sun with as 
firm eyes as he. 

laoh. This matter of marrying his king's 
daughter— wherein he must be weighed rather 
by her viilue than his own— words him, I doubt 
not, a great deal from the matter.® 

mint interest, my rigbtB to his affection. 

9 Charming, working with a charm, magical. 

7 A orescent note, a rising reputation. « 

^ Tabled, set down in a tablet or memorandum. ^ , 

• Words him a great deal from the matter, descilhea him 
as eoinetbing very different from what he real^ ia 
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ACT I. Scoue 4. 

French. And then his banishment,— is 

lack. Ay, and the approbation of those that 
weep this lamentable divorce, under her col- 
ours,‘ are wonderfully to extend^ him; be it 
but to fortify her judgment, which else an easy 
battery might ky flat, for taking a beggar 
without leas quality.® But how comes it J^e 
is to sojourn with you? how creeps acquaint- 
ance? 

Phi. His father and I were soldier’s together; 
to whom 1 have been often bound for no leas 
than my life. — Here comes the Briton : let him 
be so entertained amongst you as suits, with 
gentlemen of your knowing,* to a stranger of 
his quality. 30 

Entet' Posthumus. 

— I beseech you all, be better known to this 
gentlemair ; whom 1 commend to you as a noble 
friend of mine: how worthy he is I will leave 
to appear hereafter, rather than story ^ him in 
, his own hearing. 

French. Sir, we liave known togetlier in 
Orleans. 

Post. Since when I have been debtor to you 
for courtesie-s, which I will be ever to pay, and 
yet pay still. 40 

French. Sir, you o’er-rate my poor kindness: 
I was glad I did atone® my countryman and 
you; it had been pity you should have been 
put togetlier with so mortal a puq)ose fis then 
each bore, upon importfince^ of so slight and 
trivial a nature. 

Poit. By your pardon, sir, I was then a 
young traveller; rather shunned to go even 
with what I heard® than in my every action 
to be guided by others’ experiences; but, upon 
my mended judgment,— if 1 olfend not to say 
it is mended,— my quarrel was not altogether 
slight. 51 

Fremk. Faith, yea, to be put to the arbitre- 
ment of swords; and by such two that would, 


^ Ujider her eokurs, under her banner, on her party. 

- Hxtendf magnify. 

^ Without lest qviUity, without any quality. 

« Knowing, experience. 

^ Story, give an account of him, praise him. 

« Atone, Ret at one, reconcile. 

^ Pnportanee, import, matter. 

* Shunn'd to go even wUh what I heard, avoided con- 
forming to the opinions of others. 
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ACT 1. Scene 4. 

by all likelihood, have confounded^ one the 
other, or have fallen both. 

/ocA. Can we, wiih manners, ask what was 
the difference? * 67 

French. SafelyJ I think: ’t f^as a contention 
in public, which may, without contradiction, 
suffer the report. It was mudi like an argu- 
ment that fell out JIast night, where each of us 
fell in praise of our country mistresses;^® this 
gentleman at that time vouching — and up<5n 
warrant of bloody affirmation— his^tb be more 
fair, virtuous, wise, chaste, constant, qualified,^* 
and less attemptible, than any the rarest of 
our ladies in France. 

j Jack. That lady is not now living; or this 
I gentleman’s opinion, by this, worn out. 

I Post. She holds her virtue still, and I my 
I mind. 

I Jof^h. Ynu must not .so far prefer her fore 
i ours of Italy. 7i 

Pod. Being so far provok’d as !• was in 
France, I would abate her nothing, though I 
profess myself her adorer, not her friend.^® 
lack. As fair and as good — a kind of hand- 
in-hand comparison'*- -had been something t(K» 
fair and too good for any lady in Britain. If 
she went before others I have seen, as that 
! diamond of yours outlustres many I have be- 
! held, I could not but believe she excelled many : 

! but I have not seen the most precious diamond 
that is, nor you the lady. S 2 

Pod. I prais’d her as I rated her: so do I 
my stone. 

Jmh. What do you esteem it at? 

Post. More than the world enjoys.'*'^ 
lack. Either your unparagon’d mistress is 
dead, or she ’s outpriz’d'® by a trifle. 

* Post. You are mistaken: the one may be 
sold, or given, if there were wealth enough for 
the pinxjhase, or merit for the gift: the other 
is not a thing for sale, and only the gift of the 
gods. 9S 

• Confounded, destroyed. 

10 Kell in praise qf nur, country midrettes, fell to prais- 
ing the mistresses of otU* own countries. 

11 Qmlijfed, having all good qualities. 

IS Abate her nothitig, deduct nothing from her merits. 

18 Friend, lover. 

14 A kind qf hand-in-hand oomparisotif a comparison 
where the two things compared go hand in hand, or keei^ 
pace. 18 JSnjoys, possesses. 

18 Outprifd, exceeded in value. 


CYMBELINE. 



ACT I. ScMie 4, 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT T. Sagat A 


lack. Which the gods hfuve given you? H thief, or a that way adltoplish^d co^artieTi 

Post Which, by t||eir graces, 1 will keep. would hazard the winning both of firtrf and 

You may wear htr in title yours: but, last. 

you know, strange fowl ligl^ upon neighbour- Post. Your Italy contains none so aocom- 
ing ponds. Y8ur ring may be stolen too: so plish’d a courtier to convince® the honour ttf 

your brace of unprizable^ estimations; the one my mistress; if, in tlie holding or loss of that, 

is but frail, and the otlfer casual;® a cMinning term her frail 1 do nothing doubt yoii 



What lady vould you choose to asmiil ? 
lacli. Youth; vhom Su constancy you think stiuids so safe.— (Act 1. 4, 


have store of thieves; notwithstanding, I fear Post No, no. 

nut my ring. 1 dare thereupon pawn the moiety of 

Phi. Ijet us leave^ here, gentlemen. my estate to your ring; which, in my opinion, 

Post Sir, with all my heart. This worthy overvalues it something: but I make my wager 

signioi, I thank him, makes no stranger of me; rather against your confidence than her repu- 

we are familiar at fiirt. 112 tation; and, to bar your offence herein too, I 

lack. With five times so much converaation, durst attempt it against any lady in the world. 

I should get ground of your fair mistress; Post You are a great deal abus’d® in too- 
make her go back,® even to the yielding, bad lx)l(l a persuasion and I doubt not you sus- 

I admittance, and opportunity to friend. tain what you ’re worthy of by your attempt 

iocA. What’s that? 
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1 Unprizableg inyaluable. > Casual^ liable to accident. 

* To eonvinee, as to yanqiiiah. 

* leave, leave off, ceaae, * Go back, give way. 


< Abm'd, deceived. 


7 Porsmmn, oidnioa, 



ACT I. Sceue 4. 


C^MBELINE. 


ACT 1. Soeae 6, 


Post A repulse iflfcfcbough your attempt, as 
you call it, deserve more,— a punishment too. 

Phi Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in 
too suddenly; let it die as it was bom, and, I 
piay you, be better acquainted. 

IaA:li, Would 1 had pul my estate and my 
neighbour’s on the approbation* of what 
have spoke! 135 

Post What lady would you choo.se to assail ? 
lack. Yours; whom in constjiiicy you think 
stands so safe. I will lay you ten thousand 
ducats to your ring, that, commend me the 
court where your lady is, with no more advan- 
tage than the opportunity of a second confer- 
ence, and 1 wdll bring from thence that honour 
of hers which you imagine so reserv’d. 

Post I will wage against your gold, gold 
to it: my ring I hold dear as my finger; ’tis 
jmrt of it. 

lack. You are afraid, and therein the wn'ser. 
If you buy ladies’ flesh at a million a dram, 
you cannot preserve it from tainting: but I 
•see you have some religion in you, that you fear. 

Post Tins is but a custom in your tongue;*^ 
you bear a graver purpose, I hope. i.'Ji 

/cwj/i. I am the master of my speeches; and 
would undergo* what ’s spoken, 1 swear. 

Po^. Will you?— I shall but lend my dia- 
mond till your return:— -let there be covenants 
drawn between ’s: my mistress exceeds in good- 
ness the hugeness of your unw'orthy thinking: 
I dare you to this match : here ’s my ring, 
Phi^ 1 will have it no lay.^^ loO 

lack. By the gods, it is one. — If I bring you 
no sufficient testinK)ny that I have enjoy’d the 
dearest bodily pari of your mistress, my ten 
thousand ducats are yours; so is your diamond 
too: if I come ofi', and leave her in such honour 
as you have trust in, she your jewel, this your 
jewel, and my gold are yours; — ^provided I 
have your commendation for my more free 
entertainment, ler 

Post I embmee these conditions; let us have 
articles betwixt us. — Only, thus far you shall 
answer: if you make your voyage upon her, 
and give me directly to understand you have 

1 ApprohaHon^ makins good. s Wage, waiter. 

* A emUnn in your tonguot a piece of your usual brag- 
gadocio. 

* Undergo, undertake. « Lap, wager. 


prevail’d, I am no further your enemy; she is 
not worth our debate: if ahe remain unseduc’d, 
— you not making ft appear otherjvise,— for 
your ill opinion, 4 and the assault you have 
made to her chastity, you shall answer me with 
your sword. 

lack. Your hand,— a. covenant: we will have 
these things set doWn by lawful counsel,® and 
straight away for Britain, lest the bargain 
should catch cold and starve:^ I wiU^fetch my 
gold, and have our two wagers recorded. I 8 I 
Post Agreed. 

Posthnmus avid lachimo. 
P\ench. Will this hold, think you? 

Phi Signior lachimo will not from it. Pray, 
let us follow ’em. [Exmint 

Scene V. Britain. A room in Cymbeline's 
pula re. 

Enter Ladies^ and CbREELius. 

Queen. Whiles yet the dew ’s on ground, 
gather those flowem; 

Make haste: who has the note of them ? 

First Lad^. I, madam. 

Qiisen. Dispatch. — [Exeunt Ladies. 

Now, master doctoj*, have y(»u brought those 
drugs? 

Lhr. PleAseth your highness, ay: here they 
are, madam; [Presenting a small box. 
But I iHJseech your grace, without offence, — 
My conscience bids me ask, — wherefore you 
have 

Commanded of me these most poisonous com- 
pounds, 

W hich are the movers^ of a languishing death; 
though slow, deadly? 

Queen. I wonder, doctor, 

Thou ask’st me such a question. Have I not 
l>een 11 

Thy pupil long ? Hast thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes? distil? preserve? yea, so 
Tliat our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confections? Having thus far pro- 
ceeded, — 

Unless thou think’st me devilish, — is ’t not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 

0 By lawful cmmsl, i.e, by lawyers. 

atarw, perish with the cold. 

B Movers, causers. 
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ACT I. Soeite 5. 


CYMBELINE. 


A CT I* ^ibitte Ih 


Other conclusiows?' I will try the forces 
Of these thy coinpoutids on such creatures as 
We coun^not worth tbe*hanging,~but none 
human, — ^ ^ 20 

To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act; and by tliem gather 
Their several virtues aiftl eflects. 

Cor, ^ Your highness 

Shall from this practice but make hard your 
hearty 

Besides, the seeing these efl’ects will be 
But noisome and infectious. 

Queen, O, content thee.— 

Here comes a flattering rascal; upon 
him 

Will I first work: he’s for Iiis master, as 
And enemy to my son.— 


Enter Pisamo. 

How now, Pi.sjinio! — 

Doctor* your service for this time is (‘iided; 
Take your own way. 

Cor. [Adde^ 1 do suspect you, madam; 
But you shall do no harm. 

Qxieen, [7b Pisanio] Hark thee, a word. 
Cor, [JatVic] I do not like her. She doth 
think she h;is 

Strange lingering poisons: 1 do know her spirit, 
And will not trust one of her mafice witli 
A drug of such damn’d nature. Tliose .she has 
Will stupefy and dull the sense awliile; 
Which first, perchance, she ’ll juove on cats 
and dogfi^ 

Then afterward up higher: but there is 
No danger in what show of death it makes, 
More than the lockiug-up the spirits a time. 
To be more fresh, reviving. She is fool’tl ^ 
With a most false effect; and I the truer, 

So to be false with her. 

Quern, No further service, doctor, 

Until I send for thee. 

C&r, I humbly take my leave. [Emt, 
Queen, Weeps she still, say’st thou # Dost 
thou think in time 

She will not quench,® and let instructions enter 
Where folly now possesses] Do thou work: 
When thou ahalt bring me word she loves my 


I ’ll tell thee on the instant thou art tlWn.. 
As great as is thy master; greater, —for 
His fortunes all lie s|)eechle88, and his name 
Is at last gasp: return he cannot, nor; 
Continue where he is: to shift his being® 

Is to exchange one misery with another; 
^nd every day that comes comes to decay 



Uttr. Plcoxcth your highness, ay : here they arc, mndam. 

-(Aiit i. 5. B.) 


A day’s work in him. What shalt thou expect, 
To be^ depeiider on a thing that leans, ^ — 
Wlio cannot be new built, nor has no friends, 
[The, Queen drops the box: Pisanio 
takes it vp. 

So much as but to prop him ?— Thou tak’st up 
Thou know’st not what; but take it for thy 
labour: 

s Hiit being, the place where he ie. 

* To be, in being. 

fi Leans, leans over, and so threatens to fait 
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I Oonetusions, experiments. * Quench, cool down. 


ACT I. Scene 5. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT I. Scene 6, 


It is a tiling 1 made, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death : 1 do not know 
What is more cordial:— nay, I prithee, tiike it; 

It is an earnest of a further gocxl 
That I mean to thee. Tell thy mistress how j 
The case stands with her; do ’t as from thyself. ! 
Think what a chance thou changest on; ! 

think i 

Thou hast thy mistress still, — to boot, my son, * 
Who shall take notice of thee: 1 ’ll move the | 
king 70 I 

To any shape of thy preferment, such 
As thou ’It desire; and then myself, I chiefly, 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. ('Jail my women : 
Think on my words. [Aurii Pimnio. 

A sly and constant knave; j 
Not to be sliak’d; the agent foi- his master; | 
And the remembrancer of her to hold j 

The hand -fast ^ to her lord. - I’ve given him I 
that, 7s I 

Which, if he take, shall rjiiite unpeople her { 
Of leigers ^ for her sweet ; ^ and which she after, ; 
Except she bend her humour, shall be assur’d | 
To taste of too. ' 

I 

Ue-enier Pisanio a/nd Ladies. | 

So, so;— well done, well done: . 
The violets, cowslips, and the primroses. 

Bear to my closet.— Fare thee well, Pisiinio; , 
Think on my words. 

\E.veKnt Queen and Ladies. \ 
Pu. And shall do: 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, i 
I’ll choke myself: there ’s all I ’ll do for you. { 

Scene VI. The same. Another room in 
the same. 

Enter Imogen. 

I mo. A father cniel, and a step*dame false; 

A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 

That hath her husband banisli’d;^ — 0, that 
husband! 

My supieme crown of grief! and those repeated 

1 contract, i $. ]ier marriage vow. 

3 Leigers, ambaasadora. 

8 Ber sweet, it. PoatliiimuB. 

* Banish'd, i.e. in banlahment. 
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Vexations of it! Had I been thief-stel’n, 

As my two brothers, happy! but most miser- 
able ^ 

Is the desire that ’g glorious bless’rf be thotte, 
How mean soe’er, that have thiir honest wills, 
Which seasons comfort.® — Who may this be^ 
Fie I ‘ 

f. 

Enter Pisanio and Iachimo. 

Pis. Madam, a noble gentleman of Edme^ 
Comes from my lord with letters. * 
larh. Cliange you,^ mach^l < 

The worthy Leonatus is in safety, 

And greets your highness dearly. - a’ 

[Presents a letter. 

/ mo Thanks, good su*: ‘ 

You ’re kindly welcome. 

Jack All of her that is out of dpor 

most rich! 

If she be furnish’d wuth a mind so rjire, 

She is alone th’ Anibian bird; and I • 

Have lost the wager. Boldness be my friend! 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! 

Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying flgbt; 
Ihither, directly fly. 21 

/mo. [Heads] He is one of the noblest note, to 
whose kindnesses i am most infinitely tied. Keiiect 
upon him ^ accordingly, as you value your trust — 

, Leonatus." 

So far I read aloud : 

But even the very middle of ray heart 
Is warm’d by the rest, and takes it thankfully.— 
You are as v^elcome, worthy sir, as I 20 
Have words to bid you; and shall And it so, 

In all that I can do. 

laeh. Thanks, fairest lady.— 

What, are men mad ? Hath nature given them 
f eyes 

To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish ’twixt 
The fieiy orbs above, and the twimi’d® stones 
Upon the number’d^® beach? and can we not 
Partition make with spectacles so precious 
’Twixt fair and foul? 


8 GloruniSi deairous of glory, ambitious. 

^ Which seasom mn/fn't, which gives a zest to hnppt- 
nesB. 7 Change ym, do you change colour? ' 

• Befiect upon him, look upon him, 

8 Tmnn'd, like us twins. 

18 Number'd, rich in numbers, i.e. covered with numer- 
ous stones. 11 Spectacles, organs to see with, eyca 



ACf I. 0. 


CYMBEUNR 


ACT I. S(ten» (L 


Iim, What makes your admiration ? * 
/dc^; It cannot be F th’ eye; for apes and 
tdonkeys, • 

two such ahes, would^chatter this way, 
and • 40 

pcmtemn^ with mows*^ the other: nor i’ the 
^ iudgment; • 

For idiots, in this case of favour,^ would 
3Be;wi^ly definite: nor i’ th’ al)petitt^; 
Bliltt^^y, to such neat excellence oi»i) 08 ’d, 
Should mile desire vomit emptiness, 
allur’d to feed. 

iwio. Wliat is the matter, trow ? 

JmL The cloyed will, — 

That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, that tub 
Both fill’d and running,— ravening^ first the 
Iamb, 

Longs after for the garbage, 

Imo. What, dear sir, 


Can my si^es hold, to think that man-^who ' 
knows 

By history, report, or his own yvooi^ 70 

What woman is, yea, what she cannot dioose 

But must be — will ’s free hours languiidi for 

Assured bondage?” 

Jmo. Will my lord say so? 

^lack Ay, madam; with his eyes in flood 
with laughter: 

It is a recreation to be by, 

And hear him mock the Frenchman. But, 
heavens know, 

Some men are much to blame. 

Jmo, Not he, I hope. 

loch. Not he: but yet heaven ’s bounty to- 
wards him might 

Be us’d more thankfully. lu himself, ’tis 
much; 

In you, — which I account his beyond all 


Thus raps® you? Are you well? 5i : 

lack •Thanks, madam; well.— [Tb Piaanio'] 
Beseech you, sir, desire 
My man’s abode where I did leave him: he 
Is strange and peevish.** 

I w-as going, sir, 

To give him welcome. [Earii, 

Imo, Continues well my lord ? His health, I 
beseech you ? 

lack Well, madam. • 

Imo. Is he dispos’d to mirth ? 1 hope he is. 

^ lack Exceeding pleasant; none a stranger 
there 

So merry and so gamesome: he is call’d oo 
The Briton reveller. 

Imo. When he was here 

He did incline to sadness, and oft-times 
Not knowing wliy. 

lack I never saw him sad. • 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home; he furnaces 
The thick sighs from him ; whiles the jolly 
Briton— 

Your lord, I mean— laughs from ’s free lungs, 
cries “0, 

' Admiratkm, utonlshment. 

< Mwoit wry t&cw. 3 Favour, featnres. 

* littvening, ravenously devouring. 

^ Jiapa, transports, 

* Strange and peeiM, a stranger and foolish. 


talents, — so 

Whilst 1 am bound to wonder, I am bouml 
To pity too. 

Imo. What do you pity, sir? 
luc/i. Two creatures heartily. 

Jmo. I am one, sir? 

You look f)n me: what wrack discern you in me 
Deserves your pity ? 

loch. Lamentable! What, 

To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace® 
I’ the dungeon by a snuif » 

Lm. 1 pray you, sir, 

Deliver with more openness your aiiswej's 
To my demands. Wliy do you pity me? 
lack That others do — • 90 

I was about to say— enjoy your ^But 

It is ail office of the gods to venge it, 

Not mine to apeak on ’t. 

Imo. You do seem to know 

Something of me, or what concenis me: pray 
you— 

Since doubting things go ill often hurts more 
Than to be sure tliey do; for certainties 
Either are past remedies, or, timely knowing, 
Tlie remedy then born — discover to me 98 

What both you spur and stop. 

lack Had I, this cheek 

To bathe my lips upon ; this hand, whose touch. 
Whose every touch, would force the feelers soul 

7 Proqf, expeiiance. * Soiaee, delight. 
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ACT 1. Scene 6. 


CYMBEIINE. 


ACT I. Scene 6. 


To til* oath of loyalty; this object, which 102 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixingitonly here;— should I—- damn’d then— 
Slaver with lips^ as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol; join gripes with 
hands 

Made hard with hourly falsehood — hilsehood^ 
With labour; then by-peeping^ in an eye 
Base and illustrious^ as the smoky light lOD 
That’s fed with stinking tallow;— it w^ere lit 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
Encounter such revolt ‘ 

Imo, My lord, I fear, 

Has forgot Britain. 

lack. And himself. Not I, 

Inclin’d to this intelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change; but ’tis your gi-aces 
That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms this report out. 

/mo. Let me hwir no more. 

lack, 0 dourest soul, your cause doth strike 
my heart. 

With pity, tliat doth make me sick! A lady 
So fair, and fasten’d to an empery* 120 

Would make the great’st king double, to be 
paitner’d 

With tomboys, hir’d with that self exhibition® 
Which your o>vn cotFera yield ! with diseas’d 
ventures 

That play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenness can lend nature! such boil’d 
stuff 

As well might poison poison! Be reveng’d; 
Or abb that bore you was no queen, and you 
llecoil® from your great stock. 

Imo, Beveng’d ! 

How should I be reveng’d 1 If this be true, — 
As 1 Lave such a heart tbat^ lK)tb mine ears 
Must not in haste abuse,® — if it be tnie, i3i 
How should I be reveng’d? 

/ocA Should he make me 

Live, like Diana’s priest,® betwixt cold sheets, 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps,^® 

^ With by lips. 

3 By-piepingt peeping between whilee. 

3 lUtu^rious, lacking luetre. 

* Empery, sovereignty. 

< That 84f that same allowance. 

* iU^oU, degenerate. ^ That, object of ahutie. 

^ Ahtue, deceive. « Priest, priestess. 

Variable raiapf, various leapa 
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In yourde8pite,upon your purse Kevengeit. 

1 dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure; 
More noble than tlwt runagate to your bed;,,. 
And will continue fast to your affebtion, 

Still close Jig gm-e. • 

Jmo. What, ho, Pisanio! 

loch. Let me iny service tender on your lips. 
Jmo, Away! — I do condemn mine ears that 
have 141 

So long attended thee. — If thou wert honoiftr- 
able, *• 

Tliou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek’st, — as base as 
strange. 

Thou wrongest a gentleman who is as far 
From thy report as thou from honour; and 
Solicit’st liere a, lady that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike. - -What ho, Pisanio ! — 
The king iny father shall be made a(.^quainted 
Of thy assault: if he shall think it tit, 150 
A saucy stranger, in his court, to mart'^ 

As in a Komish stew, and to expound 
His beastly mind to us,— he bath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter who 
He not respects at all. — What, ho, Pisanio! — 
lack O happy Leonatus! I may say: 

The cre<lit^* that thy lady hath of thee 
Deserves thy tiaist ; and tljy most perfect good- 
jiess • 

Her assur’d credit. — Blessed live you long! 

A lady to the worthiest sir that ever 160 
Country call’d his! and you his mistress, only 
For the most worthiest fit! Give me your 
pardon. 

T have spoke this, to know if your affiance^? 
Were deeply rooted ; and shall make your lord, 
That wliich he is, new o’er: and lie is one 
The truest inanner’d; such a holy witch, 

That he enchants societies into him; 

Half all men’s hearts are his. 

Jmo. ' You make amends. 

lack. He sits ’mongst men like a descended 

g«l: 

He hath a kind of honour sets him off, ifo 
More than a mortal seeming. !Pe npt angry, 
Most mighty princess, tliat I have adventur’d 

' ' t' — 

11 Upon your purse, at your expense. 

13 Cloee, secret. is Mart, traffic. 

Credit, good opinion. 

IS confidencei ^tli. 



ACT 1- SoenB 6. 


OYMBELINE. 


1. ^ 


To try your taking of a fal«e rejjort; which 
hath # ' 

Jlonour’d with confirmation your great judg- 
ment* ^ 

In the election f>f a air so rare, 

Which you know cannot err: the love 1 bear 
him . • 


Made me to fan^ you thus; but the god^ 
you, ^ 

Unlike all Withers, chaflless. Pray, your paraoU* 
Jm. All ^8 well, sir: take my power V the 
court for yours. 

laclt. My humble thanks. I had almost 
^ forgot ISO 



iacfc. Berenge It 

] dedicate inyHelf to your nwnet pleasure.- (Act L 6. lai, 136.) 


T entreat your grace but in a small request, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord; myself, and other noble friends, 
Are partners in the business. 

Imo, , Pray I ^hat in’t? 

JdfiL Some dozen Romans of us, and your 
lord — 

The best feather of our wing— have mingled 
sums . 

To buy a present for the emperor; 

Which I, the factor for the rest, have done 
In franee: ’tie plateof rm device, and jewels 
VOL. xn. 


<>f rich and exquisite form; their values great; 
And I am something curious,^ being strange^ 
To have them in safe stowage: may it please 
you 192 

To take them in protection? 

Imo. Willingly; 

And pawn mine honour for their safety; since 
My lord hath interest in them, 1 will keepthem 
In my bedchamber. 

Jack They are in a tmnkt 


I Fan, wbniow, try. 


8 Curunw, careful, ccropUlimxt. 




act I. Scene 6. 


CYMBELINB. 


ACT It Scene l. 


Attended by my men: I will make bold 
To send them to you, only for this night; 

I must aboard to-morrow. 

Imo, O, no, no. 

IctcL Yes, I beseech ; or 1 shall short my 
word 200 

By lengthening my return. From Gallia e^ 
1 cross’d the seas on purpose and on promise 
To see your grace. 

7wo. I thank you for your pains: 


But not away to-morrow] 
lack, ^ 0, 1 must, madam: 

Therefore I fdiaU beieech you, if you please 
To greet your lowj with writing, dot to-night: 
I have outstdod^ my time; ^tch is material 
To the tender of our present ^ 

/mo. • I will write. 

Send your trunk te me; it shall safe be kept, 
And truly yielded you. You ’re very welcome. 


ACT 

Scene I. Britain, Court before CpnhelMs 
palace. 

Enter C^loten and two Lords, 

Clo, Was there ever man had such luck! 
when I kiss’d the jack ii})on aji up-cast, ^ to be 
hit away! I had a huiidi’ed ])ound on ’t: and 
tlien a whoreson jackamqKJs must take me uj) 
for swearing; as if I borrowed mine oaths of 
him, and might not spend them at my pletisimi. 

First Lord, What got he by that? You 
have l:>roke liLs jmte with your bowl. s 

Sec, Lord. [Aside'] Tf his wit had been like 
liim that broke it, it would have run all out. 

Clo. When a gentleman is dispos’d to swear, 
it is not for any stauders-by to ciirbiil his oaths, 
lia?» 

Se^, Lord, No, my lord; [asidi^ nor eroj) 
the ears of them. 

Olo, Whoreson dog!— I give him Satisfaction? 
Would he had been one t>f my rank ! i7 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] To liave smelt like a fool. 

Clo, I am not vex’d more at any thing in 
the earth, — A j)ox on ’t ! 1 ha<l nither not be 
so noble as I am; they dare not tight with me, 
because of the queen my mother: evei^^ Jack- 
slave hath his bell>i^ul of fighting, an<l I must 
go up and down like a cock that nobody can 
match. 

Sec. Lord. You are cock and capon 

too; and you crow, cock, with your comb on. 

Clo, Sayest thon?^ 27 

1 OnUUmd, outstayed. 

* An iip-caxt, a throw or cast at howls. 
ffaf eh? 4 Surest thon} what do you say? 
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IL 

Sec, Lord, It is not lit your lordship should 
undertake every comjmnion* that you give 
offence to. so 

Clo No, I know that: but it is fit 1 should 
commit offence to my inferiors. 

Sec, Lord. Ay, it is fit for your iordsliip 
only. 

Clo, Why, so I say. 

First Lord, Did you hear of a stranger that’s 
come to court to-night? 

Clo, A stranger, and I not know on ’t ! 

Sec. Lord. [Asidd] He’s a strange fellow him- 
self, and knows it not. 

First Lord, There’s an Italian come; and, 
’t is thought, one of Leonatus’ friends. 4i 

Clo, Ldonatus! a banish’d rascal; and he’s 
another, whatsoever he be. Who told you of 
this strangej ? 

First Lord. One of your lordsliip’s pages. 

Clo. Is it fit I went to look upon him? is 
there no derogation in’t? 

Sec. Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. 

^ Clo, Not easily, I think. 

Sec, Lord, You are a fool granted; 

therefore your issues,® being foolish, do not 
derogate. iss 

Clo. Gome, I’ll go see this Italian: what I 
have lost to-day at bowls I ’It win to-night of 
him. Come, go. 

Sec. Lord, I ’ll attend your lordship. 

[Exeunt Cl&tm and First Lord, 
That such a crafty devil as is liis mother 
Should yield the world tins assl a woman that 


& Companknii, follow.. 


> imm, uutlousT 



ACT 11. Si^ne 1. 

Beai's all down with her brain; and this her 
son f ^ 59 

Cannot l^ke two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eigi^teen. Alai, poor pincess, 
Thou^Mne Imogen, what thou endur’st. 
Betwixt a father by thj stepdame goveni’d, 

A mother hourly coining plots, a wooer 
More hateful than the. foul expulsion is 
pf thy dear husband, than that horrid act 
Of the (^irorce he ’d make! The heavens hold 
firm 

The walls of thy dear honour; keep unshak’d 
That temple, thy fair mind; that thou inayst 
stand, 69 

T enjoy tliy baniahM lord and this great land! 

[KviL 

Scene II. The same, Lmog<m^s hedchamher in 
Cymhelinds palace: a trunk in one an'iner 
ofjt. 

Imogen in hedj reading; a Lady attending, 

Imo. Who’s there'll niy woman Helen? 

Lady, Please you, madam. 

Imo. What hour is it? 

Lady. Almost midnight, madam. 

Imo, r have re^ld three hours, then: mine 
eyes are weak : ^ i 

Fold down the leaf whei'e 1 have left: to | 
bed : 

Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 

And if thou canst awake by four o’ the clock, j 
I prithee, call me. Sleep hath seiz’d me wholly. 1 

[^Ea'it Lady, \ 

To your protection I commend me, gods! 

From fairies, and the tempters of the night. 
Guard me, beseech ye! 

[i^leeps, lojahimo comes from the trunk, 
lack. The crickets sing, and man’s o’er- 
labour’d sense 

Bepairs itself by rest. Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes, ere he waken’d 
The chastity he wounded.— Cytherea,^ 

How biavely thou becom’st thy bed! fresh 
lily! 

And whiter than thesheets! That I might touch! 
But kiss; one kiss! — Bubies unparagon’d, 

How dearly they do’tt^Tis her breathing that 


Feriumes the chamber thus: the 

'taper ^ ^ VV.-'’' 

Bows towpd her; and would under-p^ jto' 
lids, ^ ‘ 

To see th’ enclosed lights, now canopied ^ 
Under these windows,* white and azui%, lac'd 
•Vrith blue of heaven’s own tinct*r-But 
design, 

To note the chamber: I will write all down: — 
Such and such pictures; — there the window; — 
such 

Th’ adornment of her bed the arras, figures, 
Wliy, such and such; — and the contents o’ the 
story,— 

Ah, hut some natuxal notes about her body, ' 
Al>ove ten thousand meaner moveables 29 
Would testify, t’ enrich mine inventory : — 

0 sleep, thou ajxe of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her sense but as a monument, 

Thus in a chapel lying ! — Come off, come off; — 
[Taking off her bracelet. 
As slippery as the (Gordian knot was haid ! — 
Tis mine; and this will witness outwardly, 

As strongly as the conscience does within, 

To the madding of her lord. — On her left 
breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
r the bottom of a cowslip: here ’s a voucher, 
Stronger tlian ever law could make: this secret 
Will force him think I’ve pick’d the lock, and 
ta’eu 41 

The treasure of her honour. No more. To 
what end? • 

Why should I write this down, that ’s riveted, 
Screw’d to my memory?— she hath been read- 
ing late 

Tlie tale of Tereiis: here the leaf’s turn’d down- 
Where Philomel gave up.^ — I have enough: 

To the tiunk again, and shut the spring df 
it. — 

Swift, swift, you dragons of the night, that 
dawning 

May bare® the raven’s eye! I lodge in fear; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 50 .. 

. [Clock etriJkee, 

One, two, three,— Time, time! 

[Goes into the trunJc, Seem chm,. 

* Windmnst i.«. the eyelids. » dye.’ ' 

Hiave «j», yielded. JJJdrs, open. ; 
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ACT II. Koeuo 3. 

Scene III. The mnie. An ante-ckumber ad-- 
joining Iinogm^B apartnwiU in the same. 

Enter Clotbn and Larth . ; 

First Lord. Your lordship is the most patient 
man in loss, the most coldest that ever tuni’d 
np ace. * 

Vlo. It would make any man cold to lose. 


.ACT tl. Scene 3, 

First Lord But not evory man patifeht after 
liie noble tem];^r of youi^ lordship. You are 
most hot and furious Vjien you win. ^ 

. Clo. Winning wilC put any map into courage* 
If I could get this foolish Imogen, 1 should 
have gold enough. It’s almost morniiig, is’t 
not? ^ 10 

First Lord. Day, ihy lord. 


CYMBELINE- 



The critiketi ring* and man's o'erlabour'd sense l)ld softly firess the rudieB, ere be waken'd 

Repairs itself by rest. Our Taniuin thus The chastity he wouuded--(Act iL 2. 11^X4.) 


Clo^ I would this music would come: I am 
advised to give her music o’ mornings; they 
say it will penetrate.-— 

ErUer Musicians. 

Gome on; tune: if you can penetrate her with 
your fingmnng, so; we’ll try with tongue too: 
if n<m6 will do, let her remain; but I ’ll never 
give o’esp. First, a very excellent good-con- 
ceited thing; alter, a ivondhrf ul sweet air, with 
admirable rich words to it,<— and then let her 
consider. so 

SORO. 

EariE, harki the lark at Imveu's gate sings, 
And Phcslms gins arba, 

His steeds to water at those springs 

' ' . . m 


On chalic'd^ flowers that lice; 

And winking Mary-buds^ begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 

With every thing that pretty is, 

My lady sweet, ari$e; 

Arise, arise! 30 

Qo. So, get you gone. If this penetiute, I 
will consider® your music the better: if it do 
not, it is a vice in her ears, which horse-hairs 
and calves’-gutfl,^ nor the voice pf unpaved 
eunuch to boot, can never amend* 

\Fkm7U MusuAom. 

1 CAal/c'd, cup-Bliape<l ^ , , 

^ Msry-budt, marl^lda * ComUter, reqidte. 

^HerM-haiss and cdtesT^gvis, is. the flcidle-bow and 
Addle-strings. ^ „ , ’ v _ 



ACT II. Hcene S. 


OYMBELINE. 


ACT It. Sowpw % 


Sec. Lord. Here comes die king. 
do. T am glad JUwas up so late; for that’s 
the reason I was up so Arly; he canuot choose 
but take tliis^ervice 1 hare done fatherly. 

^ £tfter (JlTMBHMNE and Queen. 

<Joo(l morrow to your majesty and to my 
gmcious mother. * 4i 

C^m. Attend you here the door of our stem 
* daughter? 

Willslu* not forth? 

do. J Jiave jussaird her with musics,^ but 
she vouchsafes no notice. 

Cifm. The exile of her minion is too new; 
She liutb not yet forgot liim: some more time 
Must wear the print of his remembrance out, 
Ajid then she’s 3 ^oiuu 
Qut-en. You are most bound to the king, 
AVho lets go by no vantages that* may :t0 
Prefer you to his daughter. Frame yourself 
To orderly solicits,^ and be friended 
With aptness of the seasoii; make denials 
Increase your services; so seem as if 
You Nvere iijs])ir’d to do those duties wdiich 
You lender to liei*; that you in all oIk*} lier, 
Save when command to \ oui* dismission Uuids, 
A nd therein } ou are senseless, 
do. Senseless! not so. 

£n^er a M mender. 

Mees. So like you, sir, ambassadors from 
Boine; 

The one is Cains Lucius. 

Cym. A worth}' fell(»w, 

AlbeH li(* comes oji angry ]»ur])ose now; «i 
But that ’s no fault of ids: we must receive him 
According to the lionour of his sender; ^ 
And towaitls himself, his goodness forespeut® 
oil us, 

We must extend our notice.— Our dear son. 
When you have given good rooming to your 
raifltress, 

Attend the qSeen an<l us; we shall have need 
T employ you towards this Roman. — Come, 
our queen. [Ex&uivl all except Gloten. 
do. If she be up, I ’ll speak with her; if not, 
Let her lie still and di'eam.^By your leave, 
ho!— [A/iocib. 

1 nmalolana > SvUeitg. lolicttatlonB. 

3 Ji'Wegpenit prurlouBly hoBtovreU. 


I know her women are alxmt her; 'Whaii 
If I do line one of their hands? ’Tie 
Which buys admittance; oft it doth ; yea, ated 
makes 

Diana’s rangers false themselves, yidd up 
Their deer to the stand o’ the stealer; and ’t is 
/ gold 

Which makes the true-man kill’d, and eaves 
the thief; 

Nay, sometime hangs both thief and true-man; 
what 

( Vm it not do and undo? 1 will make 
One of her women lawyer to me; for 
I yet not understand the case myself. — sc 

By your leave. ^ [Knocks. 

Enter a Lady. 

Lady. Wlio’s there that knocks? 

Clo. A gentleman* 

L(uiy. No more? 

Clo. Yes, and a gentlewoman’s son. 

Jjady. ITiat ’s more 

'i'han some, whose tailors are as dear as yours, 
(^an justly boast of. Wliat’s your lordship’s 
plpfisure'^ 

Clo. Your lady’s person; is she ready?* 
Ladif. Ay, 

To keep her chamber. 

Clo. Inhere is gold for you; 

Sell me your good I'epoi't. 

Lady. How' my gotnl name? or to report 
of you sa 

What I shall think is good?— The princess! 

Enter Imooen. 

Clo. Oo(m 1 raonw, fairest: sister, your 
sweet hand. [ExU Lady. 

Imo. Good morrow, sir. You lay out too 
much pains 

For purchasing but trouble: the thanks I give 
Is telling you that 1 am poor of thanks, 

And scarce can spare them. 
do. Still, I swear I love you. 

iwio. If youlmtsaid8o,’twereasdeepwith 
me:® 

If you swear still, your recompense is still 
Tliat 1 1 'egard it not. 

4 clresBed. 

• *Tmrt as deep with we, 't would make ai much imo 
preBBidn on me. 
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ACT II Scone 3. 


(’YMBELINE. 


ACT IT. Scene 8 '. 


Chh This is no answer. 

Imo, But tliat you shall not say, I yield he- 
rn;,^ silent, 

I would not speak. I piay you, spare me : faith, 

I shall unfold equal discourtesy loi 

To your best kindness: one of your great 
knowing ‘ • S 

Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 

Clo, To leave you in your ma<lnesa, 'twere 
my sin: 

I will not. 

Jmo, Pools cure n(»t mad folks. 

Clo. I)o you call me fool? 

/mo. As 1 am mad, I do. 

If you ’ll be patient, I ’ll no more be mad ; 
That cures us both. I am much 8orr>% an, 
You put me to forget a lady’s manners, uo 
By being so verbal and learn now, for all, 
That T, whieli know niy heart do here pro- 
nounce, 

By the ver) truth of it, 1 care not for you; 
And am so near the lack of charity, — 

To acinase myself,—! hat*' you; whi<‘h I had 
rather 

You felt than make ’t my lK>ast. 

Clo, You sin against 

Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract you pretend with lliat base 
wretch, — 

One bred of alms, and foster'd w ith cold dishes, 
With scraps o’ the court,- it is no eontrd<*t, 
none. 120 

And though it be allow’d in meaner parties - 
Yet who tlian he more mean i to knit their 
souls — 

On whom there is no more dependency® 

But brats and beggary— in self-figiir’cl* knot; 
Yet you are curb’ll from that eiilargeraeni* by 
The consequence® o’ the crown; and must not 
foiF 

The precious note of it with a base slave, 

A hilding for a livery,® a squire’s cloth, 12 s 
A pantler,® not so eminent 
Imo, Prdfane fellow ^ 

1 Snowi/nfft experience a Verbal, outspoken. 

* JVo more dependeneyt nothlns more dependent. 

^ tied by tbemeelves. 

» Enlargement, liberty 

^ Conseqftewe, succession f Foil, defeat, mar 
0 A hildtngfor a livery, a menial only fit foi a lively. 

® PautUr, pantty-maii 


Wert tliott the son of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art beside^, thou wert too base 
To l>e his groom: thoU wert dignified enough. 
Even to the point of envy, if ’t were made 
(Comparative for*® your virtues,^ to be styl’d 
The under-haiigmanof his kingdom; and^ated 
For being prefeiT’d” So well. 

Clo, * The south-fog rot him! 

Imo. He never can meet more mischance 
than come ^ 

I To be 1 )ut nam’d of thee. Hismean^st ^rment, 
That ever hath but clipp’d his body, is dearer 
In my respect than all the hairs above thee, 
Were the} all made such men. 

Enter PisANio. 

How now, Pisanio! 

do, “ His gaimeiit*” Now, the devil- 
Iim. To Doiothy my woman hie tliee pre- 
sently 14 a 

do. “ ilia griiment!” 

Imo, T am sprited^® with a fool; 

Frighted, and anger’d worse.— go bid my wo- 

iiicin 

Search for a jewel that trio casually’® 

Hath left iiiiiie arm; it w'as thy master’s; 
shrew me, 

If I would lose it for a revenue 
( )f any kin^f s in Europe T do think 
1 saw ’t this morning* confident I am 150* 
Last night ’t was on mine arm; I kiss’d it: 

I I hope it l>e not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but hf . 

P%8. ’T will not l>e lost. 

/?no. I hope so: go and seainh. 

[Exit Pisanio, 

Clo, You have abus’d me; - 

flis meanest garment!” 

I Jmo, Ay, I said so, sir: 

' If you will make ’1 an action, call witness to ’t. 
Clo. T will inform your father, 
hw. Your mother too: 

She ’s my ginnl lady; and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worst of me. So, I leave you, sir, 

To the worst of discontent. [ExU, 

Clo. I ’ll be reveng’d : — 

“ His meanest garment ! ’’—Well. [Exit, 

Comparative /or, ie. a comparatire estimate of 
w Pre/erfd, promoted. w Spritedt haunted. 

i> Casually, accidentally. 
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Scene IV. Rcnm, Am apartment in Phi* 
larM homie» 

Enter Pokthumus a/M#PHiLARio. 

Po««^Fear it not, sir: I would I were so sure 
To win the king, as I an# bold her honour 
Will remain hers. « 

Phi What means do you make to him? 
*Poet Not any; but abide the change of 
timef • 

Quake in the present winter s state, and wish 
That warmer days would come: in these fear’d ^ 
hopes, 

I barely gratify your love; they failing, 

1 must die much your debtor. 

PhL Your very goodnes.s and your company ! 
O’erpays all I can do. By this, your king lo * 
Hath heard of gi^eat Augustus: Cains Lucius 
Will do’s commission throughly: and I think 
He ’ll grant tlie tribute, send th’ arrearages, 

Or look upon our Romans, whose remembrance 
Is yet fresh in their grief. 

Post I do believe -• 

Statist^ though I am none, nor like U) be— 
That this will prove a war; and you shall hear 
The legions now in Gallia sooner landed 
In our not-f earing Britain than have tidings 
Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more order’d than when Julius Caesar 
Smil’d at their lack of skill, but found their 
courage 

Worthy bis frowning at: their discipline I 

Now mingled with their courages will make j 
knpwn I 

To their approvers® they are jieople such 
That mend upon the world.* 

Phi See! lachiniol® 

Enter Iachimo. 

Poet The swiftest harts have posted you by 
land; 

And winds of all the comers kiss’d your sails. 
To make your vessel nimble. , 

PhL Welcome, sir. | 


1 mingled with fear! 
y Statfet, etaiesmait, politician. 

^ Appfowm, tho^ who make trial of them, ilieir foes. 

* Mend upon ihe got the upper baud of theii; 
nelghhoura . 


Post. 1 hope the britf ness of yoijr answer 

The speediness of your retumL 
lack ^ ; Your lad j ^ 

Is one of the fairest .that I Ve looked upon, - \ 
Post And therewithal the best; or let her 



And be false witli them. 
lack. Here are letters for you. 


Post. Hieir tenour good, I trust. 

lack. ’T is very Bke. 

PhL Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court 
When you were there? 

Jack He was expected then, 

But not approach’d. 

Post All is well yet. — sa 

Sparkles this stone as it was wont? or is ’t not 
TfK) dull for your good wearing? 

Jaok If I have lost it,, 

I should have lost the worth of it in gold. 

I ’ll make a journey twice as far, t’ enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness which 
Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 

Post The st(me ’s too hard to come by. 

lack Not a whit, 

Your lady being so easy. 

Post Make not, sir, 

Your loss your sport: 1 hope you know that we 
Must not continue friends. 

Jack Good sir, we must, 

If you keep covenant. Had I not brought so 
The knowledge of your mistress home, I ^rant 
We wei’e to question further: but I now 
Profess myself the winner of her honour, 
Together with your ring; and not the wronger 
Of her or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

Post If you can make ’t apparent® 

That you have tasted her in bed, my hand 
And ring is yours: if not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour gains or loses 
Your sword or mine, or masterless leaves both 
To who shall find them. 

Jack. Sir, my circumstances, 

Being so near the truth as I will make them,; 
Must first induce you to believe: whose 
strength < es 


Apparent, evident , 



ACT 11. Hceue 4. 


CYMBELim 


A<?T II. lSo0De 4. ^ 


I will confinn with oath; whidi, 1 doubt not, 
You '11 give me leave to epare, when you ehall 
hud 

You need it not 
Post Proceed. 

lacL First, her bedchamber, — 

Where, I confess, I slept not; but ^profess 
Had that was well worth watching, —it was 
liang'd 6S 

Witli tapt^stry of silk and silver; the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Romiui, 
And (^dnus swell’d above the banks, or for 
The press of bcwits or pride: a piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value; which I wondei*'d 
Could bo so rarely and exactly wrought, 

Since the true life on 't was- 
Post. This is tnie; 

And this you might have heard of here, by me 
Or by some other. 

lack More particulai’s 

Must justify ray knowledge. 

Post. So they must, 

Or do your honour injui 7 . 

lack The chimney so 

Is south the chamber; and the chimney-piece 
Chaste Dian bathing: never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves the cutter 
Was as another Nature, dumb; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 

Post. This is a thing 

Which you might from relation likewise reap, 
Being, as it is, much s[)oke of. 

,/aSA. The roof o' the chamber 

With golden cherubins is fretted: her and- 
irons — 

I Iwwl forgot them— were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 90 
Depending^ on tlieir brands. 

Post. This is her honour! — 

Let it be granted you have seen all this,— and 
pTaise 

Be given to your remembrance, — the descrip- 
tion 

Of what is in her chamber nothing saves 
Tlie wager you have laid, 
lack Then, if you can, 

[PtUUiig (mt the bracelet 

1 To repofi thmsdves, tio Bt>6ak and give an abcoui^ of 
tliemselvoB^ ^ Depending, leanbig. 

m 


Be pale: I beg but leave to wthis jewel; see!— 
And now 'tis up® it must be married 
To that your diamend; 1 11 ke6p them. 

Post ^ , ** Jovel— 

Once more let me behold it; Is it that 09 
Which I left with her? ^ 

Jack fiir,— I thank her,— that: 

She stripp'd it from her arm; I see her yet; 
Her pretty action did outsell* her gift, 

And yet enrich'd it too: slie gave it me, alid 
said ‘ 

She priz’d it once. 

Post May be she pluck'd it off 

To send it me. 

lac/i. She wiites so to you, doth she? 
Post 0, no, no, no ! *t is true. Here, take 
this too; [Gives the nng. 

It is a basilisk unto mine eye, 

Kills me to look on’t. — Let there be no honour 
Where there is beauty ; truth, where semblance; 

love, 109 

Where there's another man: the vows of women 
Of no moi’e bondage® be, to where they’re 
made, 

Than they are to their virtues; which is noth- 
ing.— " 

0, above measure false! ^ 

Phi. Have patience, sir. 

And take^oiu’ ring again; 'tis not yet won: 
It may l>e probable she lost it; or 
Who knows if one of her women, being cor- 
rupted. 

Hath stol’n it from her? 

Post Very true; 

And so, I hope, he came by 't.— Back my ring: 
Render to me some corporal sign about her, 
More evident than this; for this was stol'n. 

* lack By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 
Post. Hark you, he swears; by Jupiter he 
swears. , , 122 

'Tis true,— nay, keep the ring,— 'tis true: I’m 
siu*e 

She would not lose it: her attendants are 
All sworn and honourable:— they induc'd to 
steal it ! 

And by a stranger!-**No, he hath enjoy'd her; 
Tlie cognnmnce®,of her incontinency 

* Up, put up, put away., ; 4 excee<t lu value. 
^ Bondage, biadli^ force^, et41ggtlon> 
ba4ga. ' 



ACT XL So«H6 4. 


CYMBIUNE 


Ib thisy^she hath' bought the tumie 6f trhore 
thus deariy.-^ 

There, take thy bite? ai)^ all the fiends of 
hell • ^ 

Divide thetnsel'iss between you! 

Phu% Sir, be pitient: 

This is not strong enOtigh to be believ’d u\ 
Of one persuaded well oS}^ 


AOV IX, Mm i 

Po8(. Never talk 

She hath been oolted by hmu 
Jack. ' If y<w| scH^ 

For farther satisfying, under her breast-^ 
Worthy the pressing— lies a mole, right 
proud 

Of that most delicate lodging: by my life, 
irtriss’d It;* and it gave me piesent hunger 



JPo§f 0, tl»t 1 hiul her hen , to tear her limb moal '—(Act ii l 147 ) 


To feed again, though full. You do i emembei 
This stain upon her? ^ 

pog(. Ay, and it doth confirm 

Another stain, as big as hell can hold, 140 
Were there no more but it. 

/ac/i. Will you hear more? 

Po^, Spare your arithmetic: never wnint 
the turns;* 

Once, and a millionl 
Jf/rA I ’ll be sworn— 

Post* No swearing* 

If you will swear you liave not done ’t, you lie; 


1 Of one pefnuaM le^t 0 / of te «c Uave a g«)od 
opinion of. 


And 1 Mill kill thee, if thou dost deny 
Thou ’st made me cuckold. 
lack* I ’ll deny nothing. 

Post. 0, that I had her here, to tear her 
limb*meal ! 

I will go there and do ’t; i’ the court; liefore 
Her father: — I ’ll do something— [Essit. 

Phi* Quite besides 

The government of patience! — You have won: 
Let’s follow him, and pervert* the present 
wrath ifii 

He hath against himself. 
lack* With all my heart. [Exeuni* 


8 Pervert, avert. 
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ACT II. Sopne & 


CYMBEUNE. 


ACY III. 1 . 


ScfneV. ThemTim. Amther room iii the $afiie, 
Eiiter PosTHUMus. 

l\)Ht Is there no way for luen to be, but 
women 

Must l)e half-workers? We are all baatardsf 
AikI that most venerable man which 1 ^ 

I)i(J call my father, was 1 know not where 
When 1 was stamj/d ; H(»me coiner with his 
tools 

Made me a counterfeit, yet my mother seem’d 
The Dian of that time: so doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this. — O, vengeance, ven- 
geance! — 

Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain’d, s 
And pray’d me oft forbearance; did it with 
A pudency^ so rosy, the sweet view on ’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn; iliat 1 
thought her 

As chaste as uiisuiin’d snow: — 0, all the 
devils! — 

This yellow lachiino, in an hour, — was’t not ?— 
Or less,— at firsts — perchance he spoke not, 
but, 

Like a full-acom’d boar, a German one, 


Cried, “Of ^ and mounted; found no opposi- 
tion 

But what he look’d^o^ Miduld oppose, and she 
Should from en<?ounter gciardL---(>uld I find 
out ^ 

The woman’s part in met Por tbei^’s no 
motion ^ 20 

That tends to vice jn man, but 1 affirm 
It is the woman’s part; be ’t lying, note it, 
The woman’s; flattering, hers* deceiving, hess; 
Lust and rank thoughts, hers, herei^^revenges, 
hers; 

Ambitions, covetingSjChangeof pridesy^disdain, 
Nice* longing, slanders, mutability, 

All faults that may W nam’d, nay, that hell 
knows, 

Wliy, hers, in part or all; but rather, all; 

For even to vice 29 

They ai'e not constant, but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that. I ’ll write against 
them,® 

Detest them, curse thi»m:— yet ’t is greater skill 
In a true liate, to pray they have their will: 
The very devils <*annot plague them better. 

[Ejcit 


ACT 

Scene I. Bntain. A room of state in 
C}fmheUni^e palace. 

% 

Enter Vi state Cymbeline, ^ueeti^ Cloten, uwrf 
Lords at om door; and at another Caius 
Lucius and AttemiaiiU. 

Vyw. Now say, what would Augustus Ctesar 
with usi 

1ah\ When Julius Csesar— whose remem- 
brance yet 

Lives in men’s eyes, and will to ears said 
longues I 

Be theme and hearing ever -was in this Britain 
And conquer’d it, Cassibelan, thine uncle, — 
Famous in Qesar’s praises, no whit less 
Than in his feats deserving it,— for him 
And ills succession granted Borne a tribute, 

1 modesty. 


III. * 

Yearly three tliousand pounds; which by thee 
lately 9 

Is left untender’d. 

And, to kill the marvel, 

»Shall lie so ever. 

Clo. There be many (^esars, 

Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own nos^s. 

Qiwen. That opportunity, 

Which then they had to take from % to resume 
We have again.— ‘Bemember, my liege, 

The kings your ancestors; together witli 


s 0 f the sruiit of a bo«r is luteaded. 

* Jfofton. impulse, 

*Chmge of prides, capdolously ohangtag one extravs,. 
ganoe for another. > Nies, mueamish 

« WrUe ogainH fkm, put down my name on the side 
opposed to them, and so protest against them. 



Acrr nr. Soeua i. CYMBELINE. act til. efom 


The natural bravery of your isle, which staiida 
As Neptune’a park, ribljed and paled in 
With rocks unscalable and foaring waters; 
With sands 1 ,hat will not bear your enemies* 
boats, 21 

But sucl^them up to the topmast. A kind of 
conquest • 

CeBsar made here; but madedtiot here his brag 
Of “Came, and saw, and overcame:” with 
* shame— 

The first thA evfir touched him— he was earned 
iFrom off our coast, twice lieaten; [and his ; 
J shipping — ! 

> Poor ignorant baubles !— on our terrible scfis, | 
; Like egg-sheUsmovM u})on their surges, crack’d i 
} As easily ’gainst our rocks :] for joy whereof i 
The fam’d Cassibelan, who wfis once at point — | 
O giglet^ Fortune 1 —to master Ctesar’s sword, 
Made Lnd’s-town* with rejoicing fires bright, 
And Britons strut with courage. 33 

do. [ Come, there ’s no more tribute to be 
;Ipaid: our kingdom is stronger than it wjih at | 
<that time; and, as I said, there is no moe such 
^Cflesara: other of them may liave crook’d noses; 

) but to owe such straight arms, none. 

^ Ci/m, Son, let your motlier end. 39 \ 

^ Clo, We have yet many among us can grijje | 
Jas hard as Cassibelan; I do not say I am one; 
^but I havea hand. — ] Why tribute? whysljould 
we pay tribute ? If Ctesar can hide the sun 
from us with a blanket, or put the moon in 
his pocket, we will pay him tribute for light; 
else, sir, no more tribute, j)ray you now. 

Vym, You must know, 

Till the injurious Komans did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free : Cjcsar’s 
ambition, — 

Which swell’d so much, that it did almost^ 

< stretch so 

j The sides 0’ tlie world,— against all colour, ^ 
here] 

Did put the yoke upon ’s; which to sliake off 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be. 
do. and Lords, We do. 

0 ^ Say, then, to Caesar, 

Our ancestor was that Mulmutius which I 


Ordain’d our laws;*— Tidioae use the dword of 
Caesar ^ 

Hath too much mangled ; whose r^ir and 
franchise^ 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Borne be therefore angry;— [Mul-J 
mutius piade our laws, 69 ^ 

Wno was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call’d J 
Himself a king.] ^ 

I Luc. I ’m sorry, Cymbeline, 

That 1 am to pronounce Augustus Caesar — 
Cicsar, that hath moe kings his servants than 
Thyself domestic officers— thine enemy: 
Receive it from me, then: — war and confusion 
III Caesar’s name pronounce I ’gainst thee: look 
For fury not to be resisted. —Thus defied, 

1 thank thee for myself. 

[ ( )fm. Thou ’i-t welcome, Caius. ( 

Thy Ctesar knighted me; my youth I spent s 
Much under him; of him I gather’d honour; ^ 
Whiuh he to seek* of me again, perforce, 72 J 

Behoves me keep at utterance.® I am perfect" j 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians for ] 
Their liberties are now in arms, — a precedents 
Which not to read would show the Britons cold: I 
So Caesar shall not find them. ? 

Lite. Let proof speak.] 

( %o. His majesty bids you welcome. Make 
pastime with us a day oi’ two, or longer: if you 
seek us iifterwards in other terms, you sliall 
find us in our salt-water girdle: if you beat 
us out of it, it is yours; if you fall in the ad- 
venture, our crows shall fare the bettei* for 
you ; and tliere ’s an end. 

Lve. So, sir. 

Cifm. I know your master’s pleasure, iind he 
mine; 

AU the remain® is, welcome. [Exmnt 

Sc£Nk1L The same. Another ro(m in the same. 

Enter Pisanio, with a letter. 

Pis. How! of adultery? Wherefore write 
you not 

What monster ’s her accuser?— Leonatus I . 

0 master ! what a strange infection 


1 QigkU fickle, like a giglkt or harlot 
s Lud*s-imm. Iinndon. 

9 AgavnH all colontr. contrary to all show of right. 


* FranchiaetAree exercise. 9 To seek, seeking; 

^ Keep at utterawee^ defend to the uttermost 
^ FetfocU well infonned. » Uemain, remfdnder. 
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ACT m. Scene 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


I« fall’ll into tliy ear ! What false Italian, 

As f>oisonous>toi)gu’d as handed, hatii prevaird 
On thy too i*eady hearing ?--Di 8 loyal ! . No: 
She ’s punish’d for her truth; and undergoes ^ 
More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 
As would take in ^ some virtue.-— O my master ! 
Thy mind to^ her is now as low us werS lo 
Thy foitimes.— How ! that I should murder ner? 
Ujion the love, and truth, and vows, which I 
Have made to thy command'? — I, her?-— her 
blood ? 

If it be so to do good service, never 
Let me be counted serviceable. How look I, 
That 1 should seem to lack humanity 
So much as this fact^ comes to? [Beading] “Do’t: 
tlie letter 

That I have sent her, by her own command 
Shall give thee opportunity -Odamii’d paper! 
Black as the ink that’s on thee! Senseless 
bauble, 20 

Alii thou ft fedfiry^ for this act, and look’at 
So virgin-like without'/ — L(s here she comes. — 
I ’m ignorant in what I am commanded. 

Bnt€7' Imogen. 

Imo, How now, Bisanio ! 

Pis. Madfuu, here is a letter from my lord. 
Imo. Who? thy lord? that is my lord, — 
Leonatiis? 

O, leam’d indeed were that astronomer • 

That knew the stars as I his characttu’s; 

He ’d lay the future open.— You go(Ml gods, 
Let what is here contain’d relish of love, 30 
Of Iny lord’s healtli, of his content,— yet not 
That we two are asunder, — let that grieve 
him, — 

Some griefs are med’cinable;® that is (me of 
them, 

For it doth physic love;— of his content 
All but in that!— Go(jd wax, thy leave:— 
bless’d be 

You bees that make these locks of counsel 
Lovers, ' 

And men in (Lingerous bonds, pray not alike: 
Though forfeiters® you (^ist in prison, yet 38 


t bears up Against. > TaAc in, subdue. 

3 TOy compared to. Fact, evil deed. 

< Fidary, accomplice. 

^Med'einabU, medicinal. 7 Counsd, secrecy. 

« Fonfeiiers, those who forfeit their sealed bond. 
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You clasp young Cupid’s tables*®— Good news, 
^ gods ! [Beads. 

“ Justice, and ycsir father’s wrath, should he take 
me in his dominion, oould not be so Sruel to roe, as 
you, 0 the dearest of crenturdh, would even renew 
me with your eyes. Take notice that I am Cambria, 
at Milford-Haven : what your own love will, out of 
this, advise you, follow. 80 , he wishes you all happi- 
ness, that remains loyal to bis vow, and your, increas- 
ing in love, Leonatus Bosthumus.” 

O, for a horse wdth wings! — |Jear’st thou, 
Pisanio? • * 50 

He is at Milford-Haven : read) and tell me ' 
How far ’t is thither. If one of niean affairs 
May plod it in fi week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ? — Then, true Pisanio, — 
Who long’st, like me, to see thy lord; who 
loiig’st, — 

O, let me] )ate,^*’ — but not like me ;— yet long’st, — 
But in a fainter kind;— O, not like me; 

For mine’s beyond beyond,— say, and apeak 
thick, 

Love’s (Counsellor should fill the bores of hear- 
ing, fi 9 

To the smothering of the sense, — how far it is 
To this same blessed Milford: and, by the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy as 
T inherit such a haven: but, first of all, 

How we may steal from hence; and for the gap 
That we«ahall make in time, from our heiice- 
goiijg 

And our return, t’ excuse: — but firat, how get 
hence: 

Why should excuse be bom or e’er begot? 

We ’ll talk of that hereafter. Prithee, speak, 
H(^w many score* of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour? 

Pis, One score ’twixt sun and sun, 

• Madam, ’s enough for you, aiid too much too. 
Imo. Why, one that rode to’s execution, 
man, 72 

(/oiild never go so slow: I Ve heard of riding 
wagers, 

WheiMi horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i’ the clock’s behalf: — but this is 
foolery.v- 

Go bid my woman feign a sickness; say 
She ’ll htnne to her father: and provide me pre- 
sently 

9 Tabliiy tablets, letters. 

Bate, ijuallfy what 1 say. n Thick, fast 



ACT 111 Scene 2. 

A riding-suit) jio cOsdier tlian would fit 78 
A franklin’s^ housewife. , ^ 

Pu, Idadam, yoii^ beat consider. 

Imo^l see iJefore me, man : noa here, nor here, 
Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 
That I caAiiot look through. A way, I prithee; 
Do as I bid thee: there’s niJ more to say; 
Accessible is none but Milfowl way. [Exemvt. 

SceJe III. mnm. Wales: a imiuitainom 

GOitIUry with a cave. 

Enter, from the cave, Bklarius; then (lui- 
DERius amt ARViRAOf:s. 

BcL A goodly day not to keep house, with 
such 

Whose rr.M>f ’s as low as ours! .Stoop, boys: this 
gate 

Instructs you how t’ adore the heavens, and 
bows you 

Toamoniing’s holy office: tlie gates of inonavchs 
A re arch’d so high, that giants uuty jet‘^ through 
And keep their im])ious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to tlie sun. Hail, thou fair 
heaven! 

We house i’ the rock, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

GnL Hail, heaven ! 

Arv. Haih^iieaven! 

BeL Now for our mounbiiii sport: up to 
yond hill, JO 

Your legs are young; I’ll tread these flats. 
Consider, 

When you above ijerceive me like a crow, 

That it isvplace wliich lessens and sets off; 

And you may then revolve what tales I ’ve told 
you 

Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war; 
)[Thi8 service is not service, so being done, 
^But being so allow’d: to apprehend thus, 
^Draws ns a profit from all things we see;]] 
And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
^Tlie sharded^ beetie in a safer hold^ *jo 
jThaii is the full- wing’d eagle. [0, this life 
Is nobler than atteiiding^ for a check, ^ 

Bicher than doing nothing for a babe, 

1 A franklin, a ytotAnn. ^ Jet, strut 

« Shardeat provided With shards, or wiug-cas«a 
« ffoht stronghold. 

< Attending, doing service. * Cheek, reproof. 


AtTT m. i;, 

Pt^ouder than rustling in unpaid-for sdlk: > 

Such gain tlie cap of him that makes ’em fine, | 
Yet keeps his imk^ uncross’d: no life to ourS.]]^ 

' Gui Oiitof your proof* you speak: we^pddr 
unfledg’d, 

Have never wing’d from view o’ the^^est) nor . 
ytiiow n()t 

Whatair’s from® home. Haply this life is best, 

If quiet life be best; sweeter to you ' 80 

That have asharper known; well coiresponding 
With your stiff age: but unto us it is 
A cell of ignorance; travelling a-bed; 

A prison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit. 

Jri’. What should we speak of 

When we are old as you? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 

In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away? We have seen no- 
thing; 3^ 

We are beastly subtle as tlie fox for prey; 
Like warlike as the wolf for what we eat: 

Our valour is to chase what flies; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. 

Be/. How you speak! 

Did you but know the city’s usuries, 

And felt them knowingly: the art o’ the court, 
As hard to leave as keep; whose top to glimb' 
Is certJiin falling, or so slippery that 
The fear ’s as bad as failing: the toil o’ the war, 

A pain that only seems to seek out danger 
I’ the name of fame and honour, whidi dies i’^ 
the search, * 51 

And hath as oft a slanderous epitaph 
As record of fair act; nay, many times 
Doth ill deserve by doing well; what ’s worse, . 
Must court’sy at the censure:— 0 boys, this 
story 

The world may read in me : my body ’a mark’d . 
With Roman swords; and my report w^as once 
First with the best of note: Cymbeline lov’d, 
me; 

And when a soldier was the theme, my name . 

7 Uie hook, te. his ledger. 

^ Out of yowr proof, from your experience. 

» From, away from, 

10 To etride a limit, to overpay his bound* 

BeaeUy. beast-like. 

IS A a labour or trouble, 

IS Deaerve, get as its reward, earn, ' 
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CYMBELINE. 



ACT III Scene 8. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT 111, Scene 3, 


Was not far oif: then was I as a tree 
Whose boughs did bend with fruit: but in one 
night, 

A storm or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow liangiiigs,^ nay, my 
leaves, 

And left me bare to weather, f % 


GuL Unoertain favourl 

Bel My fault being nothing,— as I Ve told 
you oft,— • ^65 

But that two Villains, wh^ false oaths pre* 
vail’d 

Before my perfect honour, swore to ^ymbeline 
1 was confederate with the Eotnans: so, 



Bd. nut, np to tho mouutaiuB ! 

Thiu 18 not liunten* laiiguago :~ho that strikes 

The vcniuoa firet «hall be the lonl o' the feiu»t-^(Act iii. 3. 73>7S.) 


^'ollow’d ray banishment; and, this twenty 
yeai-s, 

'This rock and these demesnes have been ray 
world: 70 

Where I have liv’d at honest freedom; paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end*-* of my time. — But, up to the 
mountains! 

Tliis is not huntei's’ language: — he that strikes 
The venison first shall be the lord o’ the feast; 
To him the other two shall minister; 


3 earlier part. 
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And we will fear no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state. I ’ll meet you in the 
valleys. Guidenue aiidArvirngus* 

How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature! 
Tliese boys know little they are sonstotheking; 
Nor Cymbcline dreams thaf they are alive. 
They think they’re mine; and, though train'd 
up thus meanly 82 

I’ the cave wherein they bow, their thoughts 
do hit 

The roofs of palaces; and nature prompts them, 
In simple and low things, to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of o^rs. This Polydore,-' 


1 Hangings^ ie. fruit. 




ACT '111, fimeS. 


OYMBELINR 


ACT Itl. A 


The heir of Qymbeliiie and Britain, who Hi 
The king hfe father caH*<i Gtiiderius,-- Jove! 
When on my three-foot stcud I sit, and tell 
The warlilc# feats 1 Ve done, hia spirits fly out 
Into my stoiy: gjy, “Thus mine enemy fell, 
And th^ 1 set my foot on ’s neck;” even then 
The princely blood flowsiii^ischeekjhesweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in 
posture 

Tliht acts my words. The younger brother, 
Cadwrf, — • 

Once Arviragup, — in an like a tigure, 

Strikes life into my speech, and sIkiws uiiich 
more 

His own conceiving. — Hark, the game is < 
I’ousMI — 

0 ( ‘yiubeline! heaven and my conscience knows 
lliou didst unjustly banish me: whereon, loo 
At three and two years old, I stole these babt‘s; 
Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 
Thou reft^at me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse; they took thee for their 
mother, 

And every day do honour b) her grave 
Myself, Bchuius, that am Morg«in call’d, ' 
They take for natural fatlier.— The game is up. 

[/Hj’it ' 

*SCE2JK IV. T/ie same, xVear 

Enter Pisanio amJ! Imogen. 

Imo. Thou told'st me, when we came from 
horse, the place 

Was near at hand: —ne^er long’d my mother so 
To see mt* first, as I have now;— Pisanio! maul 
Whei-e is Posthdmus I What is in thy mind, 
That makes thee stare thus ? Wherefore breaks 
that sigh * 

From ill' inward of thee? One, but painted 
thus, 

Would be interpreted a thing peiplexVl 
Beyond self-explication: put tliyself 
Into a haviour of less fear, ere wildness 
V anquish my etaider seiiseM. What 's tlie mat- 
ter? w 

Why tenderist thou that piper to me, with 
A look untender I If ’t be summer news, 

Smile to*t before; if winterly, thou need’st 
ButkeepthatcouiitenaneestilL^Myhusband^s 
hand! 


That drug-^damn’d Italy hath out^craf tied him, 
Au4 he at some hai^ poiilt.— Speak, tnan; 
thy tongue 

May take off some extremity,^ which to read 
Would be even mortal to me. 

FU Please you, read; 

Agd you sh^l find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain’d of fortune. 20 

Jmo, [iieads^ *'Tby mistresH, Pisanio, hath play'd 
the atrumpot |[in my bed]; the toatimoniea whereof 
lie bleedm;|r in me. 1 8]>eak not out of weak aurmiaea; 
but from proof as strong as my grief, and as certain 
as I expect my rovenga That part thou, Pisanio, 
must a(‘t for me, if tby faith be not tainted with the 
breach of hers. Let thmo own hands take away her 
life. 1 shall givo thee opportinuty at Milford-Haven: 
slio hath my letter for 4ho purpose: whore, if thou 
fear to strike, and to make me certain it is done, thou 
art the i>aiid6r to her dishonour, and equally to me 
dibloyal." 38 

F%s. What sliall I need to draw my sword? 
the pajwr 

Hath t ut her throat already. — No, ’tis slander; 
Wliose edge is sharper tlmii the sword; whose 
tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose 
bieath 

liides on the pasting winds, and doth belle 
All comers of the world; kings, queens, and 
states, 

Maids, inatroiiH, nay, the secrets of the gi'ave 
This viperous slander enters. —What cheer, 
madam \ 41 

Imo, False to his bed! What is it to be 
false? • 

To lie in witch there, and to think on him? 
To weep ’twixt clock and clock ? if sleep charge 
nature, 

To break it with a fearful dream of liim, 

And cTy myself awake ^ that ’s false to ’s bed, 
is it? 

Pis, A his, good lady! 

Imo, I false! Thy conscience witness:— 
lachimo, 

Thou diilst accuse him of incontinency; A& 
Thou then look’dst like a villain ; now, methinks, 
Thy favour’s good enough. — Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betiay’d 
him: 


1 MrtmUy, i*s. of pain. 
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ACT' in .S'ene 4. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT lil. Scefte 4 . 


JV)or I am stale, a garment out of fashion; 

for I'm riclier than to hang by the walls, 
1 must be ripiyd:— to pieces with mel— 0, 
Men’s vows are women’s traitors! fAU good 
seeming, 

By tJiy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villany; not bom where ’t grows. 
But worn a bait for hidies. * ' 

I* iff, (tO(m1 madam, hear me. 

Jmo, True honest men being hoard, Jike false 
^nejis, (>o 

Were, in his time, thought f*ilso; and Sinon’s 
weeping 

'l)i<l scandal many a holy tear, took' pity 
From most ti ue wrotcliednesa : so thou, Post- 
hibuiis, 

Wilt lay the leaven on'^ all proj»er men; 
,(jioodly and gallant shall be false and perjur’d 
^ From thy great fail.-- ] Otiine, fellow, bo thou 
honest. 

Do thou th.'' master’s bidding: when thou aeest 
him, 

A little witness my obedience: look! (« 

1 draw* the sword myself: take iu, and hit 
The innocent mansion of luy love, my heart: 
Pear not; ’tk enijity of all things but grief: 
Thy master is not there; wJio was, indeed, 
Tile riches of it: do his bidding; stnke. 

Thou mays! be valiant in a bettor cause; 

Fhit now thou seem’st a coward. 

Pis, Hence, vile iastniiuent ! 

Thou shalt not damn my hand. 

huo. Why, I must die; 

And«if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
Noservantof thy master’s: ’gainstself-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
ITiat cravens my weak band. (^»me, here’s 
my heart:— so 

Somctlniig’s afore ’t:- soft, soft! we’ll no 
defence; 

Obedient as the scabbard.- ^What is here'* 

The scriptures of the loyal Leonatus 
All turn’d to heresy? Away, away, 
Corrupters of my faith I you shall no more 
Be stomachers to my heart. Tims may poor 
fools 

Believe false teachers: though those that are 
betray’d 

1 took away. 

* Lwy the kttven on, vitiate, corra|it 
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Do feel the treason sliarply, yet the traitor 
Stands in worse case of woe. And thou^ Post- 
htlmua, • ' 

That didst set • 90 

My disobedience ’gainst tlie fdug m^^/atWr, 
And make me ^ut into contempt the #uits 
I Of princely feIlows,<l shalt here^ter lind 
, Tt is no act of conyuon passage,^ but 
' A strain of rareness:^ and 1 grieve myself 
To think, when thou shalt be disedg’d by her 
Tliat now thou tir’st on,^ how4ib/1neraoiy 
Will then Imj pang’d by me.- Prithee, disiiatch : 
The lamb entreats the butcher: where ’s thy 
I knife? 09 

I TIiou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding. 
When I desire it too. 

Pis. O gracious lady, 

Since T receiv’d command to do this business, 
1 have not sle]>t one wink. 

I Imo. Do ’t, and to Iwd then. 

Pis. 1 ’ll wake mine eyelmlls blind first. 

Imh Wlierefore, then, 

Ditlst undertake it I [[Why hast thou abas’d ( 
So many miles with a pretence? this place i j 
Mine action,® and thineown? ourhorses’ labour? J 
) The time inviting thee? the jierturb'd court j 
I For my being absent, wherennto 1 never ^ 
Purpose return ? Why hast thou gone so far, 

I To Ik* unWuii when thou hast ta’en thy stand, ^ 
I Th’ elected deer before thee ? ] ^ 

Pis. But*^ to win time 

To lose so bad exuploynient; in the which 
I I have consider’d of a course. Good lady, 
Hear me with i)atience. 

Jmo. Talk thy tongue weary j speak; 
I’ve lieard I am a strumpet; and mine ear, 
Therein false struck, can t^e no greater wound, 
tent to bottom that'® But® speak. 

Pis. Then, madam, 

1 thought you would not back again. 

Jmo. Most like, 

Bringing me here to kill me. 

Pis. ^ot so, neither: 

But if I were as wise as honest, then isi 

s Set up, instigate. * FeJUmtt equals. 

4 Common pauage, ordinary ouourrence. 

B A strain qfrarenosa, a rare imtHilae or diapositlon. 

’ That funo thou tWst on, on whom thott art now so 
eagerly set. 

> Acfkn, exertion. « But, only 

10 Sor t»nt U> bottom that, not probe tiiat to the 



Acyf in. Soene 4, CYMBELINE. act Ut jftbw A 

My puzpose would prove wdl. It cannot be I 'll give but notice you are dead, and send 

But that ray msuater is^abus'd: 123 him 

Some villain, ay, and singular in his art, Some bloody sign of it; for 'tis commanded 

. cuAed injury. I should do so: you shall be miss'd at court, 

Into* Some Bonian courtezan. And that will well confirm it. 

Pis, ^ No, oirmy life. Imo. Why, good fellow. 



Imo. look ! 

1 draw the sword myxelf : take it, aud hit 

The Inuoceiit mansion of my love, my heart.— (Act iii, 4. 6B*70.) 


What shall I do the while? where bide? how 
live ? 181 

Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my husband ? 

Pis, If you '11 back to the court, — 

Imo. No court, no father; nor no more ado 
With that harsh, nothing noble, simple nothing. 
That Cloteii, whose love-suit hatli been to me 
As fearful as a siege. 

Pis. If not at court, 

Then not in Britain must you bide. 

Imo, Where then? 

VOL. X!I. 


Hath Britain all thc sun that shines? Day, 
night. 

Are they not but in Britain? I' the world's 
volume 140 

Our Britain seems as of it, but not in't; 

In a great pool a swan's nest: prithee, think 
There's livers out of Britain. 

Pis. 1 'm most glad 

You think of other place. Th' amliassador, 
Lucius the Boman, comes to Milford-Haven 
To-morrow; now, if you. could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is, aud but disguise 
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ACT III. Scene 4. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT III. 8oenti A 


That which, t’ appear itself, must not yet be 
but by self-danger,^ you should tread a course 
Pretty and full of view; yea, haply, near if»o 
The residence of Posthiimus,— so nigh at least 
That though hi.s actions were not visible, yet 
Eeport should render him hourly to your ear 
As truly as he moves. • ^ 

imo, 0, for such means ! 

Though pei’il to my modesty, not <3eath on ’t, 
I would adventure.^ 

Pi%. Well, then, here’s the point: 

You must forget to be a woman; change 
) Command intoobediencef ; fear and nicencas^ — 
jThe handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
i Woman it^ pretty self — into a waggish courage; 
^ Eeady in gibes, ciuick-answer’d, saucy, and 
< As (luarrelous as the Aveasel; nay, you ujust 
^Forget that rarest treasure of your cheek, 

< Exposing it — but, O, the harder heart! 
j Alack, no remedy ! — to the gi'eeily touch 
<0f common-kissing Titan;® and forget 
^iYour hiboui'some and dainty trims,® wherein 
^ You nnwle great Juno angry]. 

Imo. Nay, be brief: 

I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already. 

First, make yourself but like one. 
Fore-thinking this, I have already fit— in 
,Q’Tis in my cloak-bag— doublet, hat, hose, all 
^That answer to them:] would you, in tlieir 
serving,^ 

And with what imitation you can borrow 
Fropi youth of such a season,® ’fore noble Lucius 
Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 
Wherein you ’re happy,® — which you ’ll make 
him know. 

If that his head have ear in music, — doubtless 
With joy he will embrace you; for he’s honour- 
able, 

And, doubling that, most holy.^® Your means 
abroad, iso 

You have me, rich; and I will never fail 
B(iginning nor supplyment.^^ 

1 Self-dangtr, danger to itself. 

2 Adventure, run the risk. 

^ Nicenens, coyness. 4 its. 

4 Titan, the sun. < Trina, drosses. 

In their nerving, with the help they give. 

^ Seagon, period of ripeness, age. 

^ Bappy, gifted. lo Holy, Tirtuoui. 

u Supplyment, continuance of supply. 
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7wio. Thou ’rt all the comfojt 

The gods will diet me with. {[Prithee, away; 
There ’s more to b^ consider’d; but we’ll even 
All that good tidie will give j^s:] tliis attempt 
I ’m soldier to, |md will abide it with 
A prince’s courage. Away, I prithee 

Well, madam, we must take a short 

farewell, *• 

Lest, being miss’d, 1 be suspected of 
Your carriage from tlie court. ^ My noble 
mistress, “ il)0 

I Here is a box ; I had it from the queen : 

I What ’s in ’t is precious; if you ’re sick at sea, 
I Or stomach-qualm’d at huid, a dram of this 
i Will drive away distenijjer. — To some sliade, 

! And fit you to your manhood: — may the gods 
Direct you to the best ! 

j /mo. Amen: 1 thank thee. [E.reaHt. 

I Scene V. 7’A« saaif:. A room in Cymhellne'a 
: palace, 

i 

! Enter Cymbklixe, Qneen,^ Cloten, Lucius, 

I and Lords, 


U'y m. Thus far; and so, farewell. ? 

Lvr, Thanks, royal sir. 

My einpen>r hath wrote, I must from hence; 
Ami am right sorry that I must repoil ye 
My niasthr s enemy. J 

Cym, Our subjects, sir, ? 

Will not endure his yoke; and for ourself j 
To .show less sovereignty than they, must*; 

needs J 

Appear unkinglike. ^ 

Lite. So, sir: I desire of you J 

A conduct overland to Milford-Haveii.— ^ 

Madam, all joy befall your grace ! j 

Qneen. And you ! j 

Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that^ 
office; 10^ 

The due of honour in no point omit. — < 

So, farewell, noble Luciua ^ 

Lite, Y o^r hand, my lord, ] 

Clo. Receive it friendly; but from this time) 
forth J 

I wear it as your enemy. ^ 

Imc, Sir, the event i 

Is yet to name the winner: fare you well. ) 

Leave not the worthy Lucius, good^ 
my lords, ' J 



ACT III. Scene 9. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT lU, Scene 9. 


he have cross'd the Severn.— Happiness ! 

' \ExmU Lmiu'is ami Lords, 

j Queen. JHe goes hence frowning: but it 
^ honours 

^That we have given him cause. 

Clo* ^ T is all the better; 

•; Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 

J Ci/m, Lucius hath wrote already to the em- 
] ^ peror 21 

^ How it here. It fits us therefore ripely^ 

^ Our chariots and our horsemen be in reiuliness: 
;,Tlie powers that he already hath in (iallia 
/Will soon be drawn to head, from whence he 
; moves 

'i His war for Britain. 1 

; Queen. T is not siee])y business; j 

'vBnt must be look’d to speedily and strongly, j 
i C//m. Our exjKJctation that it would be thus j 
Plath made us forward. Hut, lu}' giud-le quetu), 
Wliere is our daughter’? She hath ii(»t ap- 
' peard 30 

Before the .Roman, nor to ns hath teinler’d 
The duty of the day: she looks ns^ like 
A thing more made of maliecj than of <lnty: 
We’ve noted it.— ('all her before us; for 
- We’ve iKieii b)0 slight in suflerance.** 

[Exit an Attendant, 
Queen, ^Riyalsir, 

Sinc(j th’ exile of Posthiimus, most retir’d 
' Hath her life been; the cunj whereof, luy lord, 

T is time must do. Beseech yoiu' majesty, 

' Forbear shaip speeches to her: she ’s a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are strokes, 

; And strokes death to her. 

lie^enJter Attendant, 

Cym, Where is she, sir? Ho^ 

Can her contemj)t be answer’d ? 

xitten. Please you, sir, 

Her chambers are all lock’d; and there’s no 
answer 43 

That will be given to the loudest noise we make. 
Queen, My lord, when last I w'ent to visit 
her, 

She pray’d me to excuse her keeping close; 
Whereto constrain’d by her infirmity, 

JShe should that duty leave unpaid to you, 

1 Ripdyt ni^ently (the time being ripe for it). 

^ Uit to UB. 

Too riight in sufferance, too carelesB in permitting it. 


Which daily she was bound to proffer: this 
She wish’d me to make known; but our great 
court ao 

Made me to blame in memory. 

Vym, Her doors lock’d ? 

Not seen of late? Grant, heavens, that which 
^ I feai^ 

Prove false ! [Exit, 

Queen, Son, I say, follow the king. 

Clo. That man of hers, Pisanio, her old ser- 
vant, 

1 have not seen these two days. 

Queen, Go, look after. [Exit Clotm, 

Piscinio, thou that stand’st so for Posthiimus! — 
He hiith a drug of mine; I pray his absence 
Proceed by swallowing that; for he believes 
It is a thing most precious. But for her, 
AVhere is she gone ? naj)ly, despair hath seiz’d 
her ; <*0 

Or, wing’d with ferv(uir of her love, she’s flown 
To her desir’d Posthiimus: gone she is 
To death or to dishonour; and my end 
Cmi make good use of cither: she being down, 
1 have the placing of the British crown. 

Re-enter CJlutkn. 

How TK)W', my s(m I 

Clo, ’T is certain she is fled. 

(Jo in and cheer the king: he rages; none 
Dare come about him. 

Queen. All the better: may 

This night forestall him of* the coming day ! 

Clo, I love and hate her: for she ’s fair and 
royal, 7o 

And that she hath all courtly parts more ex- 
quisite 

Tlian lady, ladies, woman; from every one 
The l)est she hath, and she, of all comfx>unded, 
Outsells them all,- -I love lier therefore: but^ 
Disdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Posthiimus, slanders so her judgment, 
Tliat what’s else rare is chok’d; and in that 
point 

I will conclude to Imte her, nay, indeed, 

To be reveng’d upon her. .For, when fools 
Shall- 

^ Forestall him prevent him living to Bee. deprive 
him of. 
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ACT III Scene 5. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT III. Scene 5. 


£nter Pisanio. 

Who is }iere ? What, are you packing, ^ 
sirrah ? 80 

Come hither: ah, you precious pander I Vil- 
lain, 

Where is thy lady? In a word; oV else ^ 
rhou ’rt stmightway with the fiends. 

0 , good uiy lord ! — 

Olo. Where is thy lady '^ or, by Jupiter — 

I will not ask again. Close ^ villain, 

I’ll have this secret from thy heart, or ri}) 
Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthuiuus? 
j[[Froiu whose so many w^eights of bjiseness 
ciiimot 

A dram of worth be drawn.] 

Alas, my lord, 

How can she be with him? When was she 
miss’d ! 

He is in Romo. 

Clo. Where is she, sir? Come nearer; 
No fur-tlier halting: satisfy me home 
What is become of her. 

PiVf. 0 , my all- worthy lord ! — 

(h. All- worthy villain! 

Dist‘.over where thy mistress is .nt once. 

At the next word, — no more of “worthy lord;” 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is U 7 
Thy condemnation and thy deatli. 

Pis. Then, sir. 

This i)aper is the history of my knowledge 
Touching her flight. [Presenivtig a letter. 

Clkj. Let ’s see ’t. — I will pursue her 

Even to Augustus’ throne. 

Pis, [Asid^ Or this, or perish. 

She’s far enough; and what lie. learns by this 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 

Clo, Hum: 

Pis. [JatWc] I ’ll write to my lord she ’s dead. 
O Imogen, 

Safe mayest thou wander, safe return agen ! 
Clo. Sirrah, is this letter tnie? 

Pis, Sir, as I think. lor 

Clo. It is Posthumus’ hand; I know’t.-- 
Sirrah, if thou wouldat not be a villain, but 
do me true service, undergo® those employ- 
ments wherein I should liave cause to use thee 

1 Packmg, making off, running away. 

3 Close, aecret. 

> Undergo, undertake. 
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with a serious industzy, — ^that is, what villany 
soe’er I bid thee do^to perform it directly and 
truly,— I would think thee an honest man: 
thou shouldst neiiher want means for thy , 
relief, nor my voice for thy preferment. 

Pis. Well, my gocjil lord. ® liT 

Clo, Wilt thou serve me? [“—for since pa-j 
tieiitly and coiistaiitly thou hast stuck to the > 
bare fortune of that beggar Posthumus, thou^'* 
<§inst not, ill the 00111*80 of gratitude, but be 
diligent follower of mine, — wilt thou serve > 
me?] ^ 

Pis. Sir, I will. 

Clo. (jive me thy hand; here’s my pui’se. 
Hiist any of thy late master’s garments in thy 
iKissession? 

Pis. I have, my lord, at niy lodging, the 
same suit be wore when he took leave t>f my 
lady and mistress. 12^ 

Clo. Thi) first service thou dost me, fetch 
that suit hither: let it be thy first service; go. 
j /Hs. I shall, my lord. \^E,viL 

i Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Haven !— I for- 
I got to ask him one thing; I’ll remember ’t 
anon: — even tliere, tluai villain Posthumus, 
will I kill thee.— I would these garments were 
come. She said upon a time -the bitterness 
of it I now belch from my heart— that she 
held the veiy garment of Posthumus in more 
respect than my noble and natural person, 
together with the adornment of my qualities. 

I With that suit upon my back, will I ravish 
her: first kill him, and in her eyes; there sluill 
she see my valour, which will then ]>e a tor- 
ment to her contempt. He on the "ground, 
ray speech of insultmeiit* ended on his dead 
^body, and when my lust hath dined,— which, 
as I say, to vex her I will execute in the clothea 
that she so prais’d, — to the court I ’ll knock 
her back, foot her home again. She hath 
tlespis’d me rejoicingly, and I ’ll be merry in 
my revenge. xse 

ft 

Re-erUer Pisanio, mth the clothes. 

Be those the garments? 

Pis. Aye, my noble lord. 

I Clo. How long is ’t since she went to Mil- 
ford-Haven? 


« Intultment, trliimph over my foe. 



AG^ III. Boene 6. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT lit Smimi «. 


Pw. She can scarce be there yet 155 

Clo, Bring this apparel to my chamber; that 
is the second thing that i have commanded 
thee: the third is, that thoft 'adit be a voliin> 
tary mute to my design. Be but duteous, and 
true ptefermerit shall tender itself to thee. — 
My revenge is now at Dililford: would I had 
wings to follow it!-- Corner and be true. 

[Exit. 

*Pis. Thou bid’st me to my loss: for, true 
to th^ • 

Were to prove fiilse, which 1 will never be, 

To him that is most ti*ue.— To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou jmrsu’st.— Flow, 
flow, 

You heavenly blessings, on her! — This fool’s 
speed 1(17 

Be cross’d with slowness; labour be his meed ! 

^ [Exit. 

ScKNE VI. The same. Wales: before the cave 
of Uelariits. 

Enter Imogen, In hotfs clothes. 

Jmo. I see t\ man’s life is a tedious one: 

1 ’ve tir’d myself; and for two nights together 
Have marie the ground iny bed. 1 should be 
sick, 

But that my resolution helps me.— Milfoid, 
Wlieii from the mouiitiiin-top Pisanio show’d 
thee, 

Thou wast within a ken: 0 Jove ! I think 
Poundations^ fly the wretched; such, 1 mean, 
Where they should be reliev’d. Two beggars 
tol(l me 8 

1 could not miss my way; will poor folks lie, 
That have afflictions on them, knowing ’tis^ 
A punishment or trial ? Yes; no wonder, • 
When rich ones scarce tell true; t(» la})se in 
fulness 

Is sorer® than to lie for need; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings than Ijeggars. — My dear lord! 
Thou ’rt one o’ thie false ones: now I think on 
thee 

My hunger’s gone; but even before,* I was 
At point to sink for food. — But what is this? 

I FoHndatUm, fixed places. 

9 Tt», i.e. the afillctloDs are. 

B Sorer, a heavier crime. 

* Been before, Just Wore. 


Here is a path to’t; ’tis some savage hold; 

I were best not call ; I dare not call : yet famine^ 
Ere clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it valmnt. 
Plenty and peace breeds cowards; hardness^ 
ever 21 

Of liardiness® is mother. — Ho ! who ’s here? 



Imo. Ho !— No answer? then 1 ’ll enter. 

Beat draw niy sword : and if mine enemy 

But four the sword like me, he ’ll scarcely look on ’t. 

-(Act iii. «. su-se.) 

If any thing that’s civil, sjieak; if savage, 
Take or lend. Ho!— No answer? then I’ll 
enter. 

Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he ’ll scarcely look 
on ’t. 

Such a foe, good heavens ! [Goe« into the cave. 

s ffardfMM, hardship. 
i BardinesH, hardihood, bravery. 
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act III Hcene 6 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT III. Boene 6. 


£vter Bjalariuh, Guiderius, mid Arviragus. 

Bel You, Polydorc, have prov’d best wood- 
man,^ and 

Are master of tlie feast; ("adwal and I 20 
Will play the cook and servant; ’tis our match 
Tlie sweat of industry would dry and die, ^ | 

But for the end it works to. Come; our sto- 
machs 

Will make what’s homely saviniiy” wearineas 
Gan snore upon the flint, wdien resty^ sloth 
Finds the down-pillow' liard.— Now, peace be 
here, 

Poor house, that keep’st* thyself! 

Gui. I ’m throughly weary. 

Arv, I ’ui weak with toil, yet strong in apjje- 
tite. 

Gui. There is cold meat i’ the cave, we’ll 
browse on that, as 

Whilst what we have kill’d be cook’d. 

Bel. Stay ; come not in. 

[Looi'iug into the cave. I 
But that it eats our victuals, I 8bf)ul(l think 
Here were a fairy. 

Gui. What’s the matter, sir? 

Bel. By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not. 

An earthly paragon ! — Behold diviueness 
No elder tiiau a boy ! 

Re-enter Imogen. 

Imo. Good masters, harm me lu^t: 

Before I enter’d here, 1 Ciill’d; and thought 
T h|ive begg’d or bought what 1 have took : 
good troth, 

I have storn naught; nor would not, though I 
had found 

Gold strew’d i’ the floor. Here ’s money for 
my meat: so 

I would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal; and parted^ 

With prayers for the provider. 

Gui. Money, youth? 

Arv. All gold and silver rather turn to dirt ! 
As ’t is no better reckon’d, but of® those 
Who worship d 111:7 gods. 

/mo. 1 see you ’re angry: 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 

1 IToodmati, huuter s Match, agreement. 

B jResty, dlainciined to move, lazy. 

* iTeep et, goardeet. • Parted, departed. « Of, by. 
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Have died had I not made it. 

Bel. Whither bound? 

Imo. To MilfordtHaveu. 

Bel. What ’s y bur name? ^ * 60 

I?no. Fidele, sir. I have a kinsman who 
Is buind for Italy; he embark’d at MHford; 
To wdiom being going, almost spent with hunger, 

I ’m fall’n in^ this nflFence. 

Bel. Prithee, fair youth. 

Think us no churls, nor measure oiir^ood minds 
By this ruile place we live in. WMl encounter’d ! 
’T is almost night: you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart; and thanks to stay and eat it. — 
Boys, bid him welcome. 

£ Gui. Were you a woman, youth , } 

I shou Id woo hanl but be your groom in honesty : ; 
I bid for you iis I do buy. ] > 

Am\ Crii make ’t my comfort 

Ho is a man;] I ’ll love him as my brother: — ^ 
And such a w'elcome as I ’d give to him® 73 
After long absence, such isyoui*8:niostw^elcome! 
Be sprightly, for you fall ’mongst friends. 

Jmo. ’Mongst friends, 

If brothers.— [ a 1 «w/c] Would it had been so, 
that they 

Had been my father’s sons ! then had my prize‘s 
Been less; and so more equal ballasting 
To thee, Postluinnis. 

Jkl. * He wrings at some distress, 

Gui. Would I could free ’t ! 

Arv. Or 1 ; whate’er it be. 

What pain it cost, -what danger ! Gods I 
Bel. Hark, boys. [ Whupering. 

Imo. Great men, 

Thac had a couii; no bigger than thiacave, 
That did attend themselves, and had the virtue 
Which tludr own conscience seal’d them,— lay- 
^ ing by 

Tliat nothing-gift of diflering multitudes, — 
Gould not out-peer'® these twain. Pardon me, 
gods! 

I ’d change my sex to be companion with them. 
Since Leonatus’ false. • 

Bel. It shall be so. 

Boys, we ’ll go dress our hunt." — Fair youth, 
come in: 90 

7 In, into. 8 To him, le. to my brother. 

My prize, i.e. the prize Posthumus had in me. 

10 Out-peer, surpass. 

n Our hunt, i.e. the game killed In hunting. 



ACT ni. SoeiM A 


CYMBEUNE. 


ACT IV. So|a0 X 


Discourse isheavy, fasting; when we’ve supp’d, 
We ’ll mannerly demand thee of thy story, 

So far as thou wilt sjHjak^t. 

Out. • I Pray, draw near. 

Arv, The ni^t to th’ owl, and morn to the 
lark, leas welcome. 94 

hno. Thanks, sir. • 

Arv, \ pray, draw neai; [Exeunt 

{ ^ [[ Scene VII. Rome A jmhlic place. 

\ ^ • 

^ Enter two Senators and Tribunes. 

\ First Sen. This is the teriour of the emperoi*’a 
] writ, — 

jThat since the common men arti now in action 
^ ’Gainst the Pannonians and Dalmatians; 

$ And that the legions now in Gallia are 


Full weak to undertake our wars against 
The fall’n-off^ Britons; that we do incite 
The gentry to this business. He creates 
Lucius pro-consul: and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands a j 
His absolute^ commission. Long live Caesar! < 
First Tri. Is Lucius general of the forces? J 
^ Sec. Sen. Ay. j 

First Tri. Remaining now in Gallia? s 
First Sen. With those legions s 

Which I have spoke of, whereunto your levy S 
Must be suppliant the w^ords of your com-j 
mission 

Will tie you to the numl>ers, and the time 
Of their disjmtch. 

First 2Vi. *We will discharge our duty.^ 

[Exeunt 3^ 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. Britain. Wales: the forest near the 
cave of Bel ar ins. 

Enter (7loten. 

Vlo. I am near to the place where they should 
meet, if Pisan iu have mapp’d it t^’uly. How 
fit his garments serve me ! Why should his 
mistress, w’ho wjis made by him that made the 
tailor, not be fit too? the rather— *saving i*ever- 
ence of the word — fcu’ ’t is said a woman’s fit- 
ness comes by fits. Therein I must play the 
workman. I dare speak it to myself, — for it 
is not*vain-glor}^ for a man and his glass to 
confer in his own chamber — I mean, the lines 
of my body are as well drawn as his; no 1<^ 
young, more strong, not beneath him in fortunes, 
beyond him in the advantage of the time, above 
him in birth, alike conversant in general ser- 
vices,* and more remarkable in single opposi- 
tions:® yet this^imperseverant® thing loves him 
in my despite. What mortality is! Post- 

1 FaUn-off. revolted 

it Ahsoluie, unconditional, with full powers. 

B Suppliant anxlliaiy. 

4 Senpieest i.e. military services. 

B Single appositions, single combats. 

B Imperseverant undisceming. 


humus, thy head, whicsh now is growing upon 
thy shoulders, shall within this hour be off; 
thy mistress enforced; thy ganuents cut to 
pieces l)efore her face: and all this done, spurn 
her home to her father; who may happily be 
a little angry for my so rough uswige; but my 
mother, having power of his testiness, shall 
turn all into my commendations. My horse 
is tied up siife: out, sword, and to a sore pur- 
pose ! Fortune, put them into my hand ! This 
is the very description of their meeting-place; 
and the fellow dares not deceive me. •[Exit 

Scene 11. The same. Before the cave 
of Belarkcs. 

Enter, from the cave, Belarius, Guiderios, 
ArviraGus, and Imogen. 

Bd. [To lmogen'\ You are not well: remain 
here in the cave; 

We’ll come to you after hunting. 

Arv. [To Jmogeti] Brother, stay here: 
Are we not brothers? 

Imo. So man and man should be; 

But clay ajid clay differs in dignity, 

Whose dust is both alike. I ’m very sick. 

Oui. Go you to hunting; I’ll abide with 
him. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT IV. Scene *2. 


Imo. So sick I am not,— yet I am not well; 
But not so citizen a wanton^ as 
To stjem to die ere sick : so please you, leave me; 
Stick to your journal ^ course: the breach of 
custom 10 

Is breach of all. 1 ’m ill ; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me; society is no comfort 
To one not sociable: I ’m not veiy sick, 

Since I can rejison of it. Pray you, trust me 
here: 

'11 rob none but myself and let me die, 
r Stealing so poorly. 

/ Gm. I love thee; I have spoke it: 

<How much the quantity, the weight as much, 

J As I do love my father. 

^ IkL What? how! how! 

< Arv, If it be sin to say so, sir, I yoke me 
\ln my gocKl brother’s fault: 1 know not why 
jJI love tliis yi>uth; and I have heard you say, 

] Love’s reason’s without rejuson : the bierat door, 
^^And a deimnid who is’t shall die, I'd say, 23 

^ ** My father, not this youth.” j 

^ Bel, yAeide\ O noble strain ! ' 

<0 worthiness of nature ! breed of greatness ! 1 

^Cowards father cowards, and base things sire i 
base: I 

< Nature hath meal and bran, coiitiiiiq )t and grace. ! 
^I’m not their father; yet who this should be, | 

Doth miracle itself,’ lov’d before me. — I 

’Tis the ninth hour o’ the morn.] 

Arv, Brother, farewell. 

Irm, I wish ye sport. 

Arv, You health.— So please you, sir.^ 
Imd [Asid^ These are kind creatures. Gods, 
what lies I ’ve heard ! 32 

Our courtiers say all’s savage but at court: 
Experience, 0, thou disprov’st report ! 

imperious seas breed monsters; for the 

< dish 

<Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. ] 

I am sick still; heailrsick: — Pisanio, 

I ’ll now taste of thy drug. 

? \JJuL I could not stir him:® 

(He said he was gentle, but unfortunate; 

1 So citiun a toaiUon, such a town-bred child of luxury. 

2 Journal, daily. 

* Doth miracle iteelf, doth make itself a miracle, is In- 
comprehensible. 

* So pleaw you, tir (spoken to Belarius). 

A Stir him, move him to tell his story. 
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Dishonestly afflicted, but yet honest 40S 
A7'v, Thus did he answer me: yet said, here- s 
after « \ 

I might know moie.] t ^ 

Bel, To the field,* to the field ! — 

We ’ll leave you for this time: go in and rest. 
Arv, We ’ll not be tong away. 

Bel, Pray, be not sick, 

For you must be our housewife. 

Jmo, Well or iK, 

I am bound to you. * ' 

Bel, And shall be ever. 

[Ea^it Imogen hvto the cave. 
This youth, howe’er distress’d, appears he hath 
had 

G(K)d ancestors. 

Arv, How angel-like he sings ! 

Uni But his neat cookery ! he cut our roots 
ill chai‘actei*s;“ 49 

And siiuo’d our broths, as June* had been sick, 
And he her dieter. 

[Jrr. Nobly he yokes ^ 

A smiling with a sigh,— as if the sigh < 

Was that it vras for not being such a smile; ^ 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly^ 
From so divine a temple, to commix \ 

W^ith winds thiit sailors rail at. \ 

Gni, I do note ^ 

That grief tfiid ]mtience, riioted in him both, 
Mingle their spurs together. J 

Arv, Grow, patience!^ 

An<l let the stinking elder, grief, untwine i 
His perishing root with^ the increasing vine !]> 
Bel. It is great morning.® Come, away! — 
Who’s there? ei 

f 

E)iter Cloten. 

c Clo, I cannot find those runagates; that vil- 
lain 

Hath mock’d me:— I am faint. 

Bel. “ Those runagates ! 

Means he not us? I partly know him; ’tis 
Cloteii, the son o’ the queen. J fear some am- 
bush. ‘ 

I saw him not these many years, and yet 
I know ’tis he. — We’re held as outlaws: 
hence! 


« In charaeterB, In the shape of letters. 

7 With, from, so as to be no more twined with. 
B Qreat nwniing, broad day. 



ACT IV, Beene 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


act IV. Scans 2. 


Gui, He is but oue: you and my brother 
search 68 

What companies are near pray you, away; 

Let me al^ne with him. | 

[Elseunt Ihlarim and Amragus. 
Clo*^ Soft ! — What are you j 


A law-breaker, a villain : yield thee, thief. 

OuL To who? to thee? What art thou? 

Have not I V 

An arm as big as thine? a heart Jis big? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Say what thou art. 
Why I should yield to thee? 

Clo, ^ Thou villain base, 

Know^st me not by my clothes? 

Gui, No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 

Who is thy grandfather: he made those clothes, 
Which, as it seems, make thee. 

Clo, , Thou precious varlet, 

My tailor made them not. 

. Gui, Hence, then, and thank 


That fly me thus? some villain mountaine^? 
I ’ve heard of such. — What slave art thou? 

Gui, A thing 

More slavish did 1 ne'er tlian answering 
A “slave” without a knock. 

Clo, Thou art a robber^ 


The man that gavethem thee. Thou artsomefool; 
I ’m loth to beat thee. 

Clo, Thou injurious' thief, 

Hear but my name„ and tremble. 

Gui, What ’s thy name? 

Clo, Oloten, thou villain. 

G u i. Cioten, thou double villain, be thy name, 
I cannot tremble at it: were it Toad, or Adder, 
Spider, 90 

T would move me sooner. 

Clo, To thy further foor, 

Nay, to thy mere® confusion, thou shalt know 
I ’m son to the queen. 

L InjurioWt insolent 


1 



Clo. 'JMiou iirt. a rubber. 

A luw-breaker, a villain: j (‘Id thee, thief.— (A('l iv, ts. 7-1, 76.) 
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> Jr«re, abioluto. 




act IV . Scene 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


I 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


(JuL I ’m sorry for^t; not seeming 

So worthy as thy birth. 

( 7o. Alii not afeard ? 

<jui Those that I reverence, those I fear, 
—the wise: 

At fouls 1 laugh, not fear them. 

C/o. Die the death: 

When I have slain thee with my pl*oper haifd, 
I ’ll follow those tliat even now fled hence, 
And on the gates of Lud’s> town set your heads: 
Yield, rustic mountaineer. [Exeunt fightiivg. 

Re-enter Bklarius and Arviragus. 

Bel, No company ’s abroad. loi 

Arv, None in the world: you did mistake 
him, sure. 

Bel, I cannot tell : — long is it since 1 swiw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr’d those lines of 
favour 

Which then he wore; the snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking, were as his: I ’m ab- 
solute' 

T was very Cloten. 

Arv, In this place we left them: 

wish my brother make good time with him, 
! You sfiy he is so fell. 

j Bel, Being scarce made iip,*^ 

mean, to man, he liad not apprehension^ no 
sOf roaring terrors; for th’ eflect of judgement 
^ Is oft the cause of fear.—] But, see, thy brother. 

Re-enter Guiderius with Cloten’s head. 

(Jui. This Cloten wasafool, an empty purse, — 
There w’as no money in’t: not Hercules 
Could have knock’d out his brains, for he had 
none: 

Yet I not doing this, the fool liad borne 
My head as I do his. 

Bel, What hast thou done? 

Gui, I ’m perfect what: cut off one Cloten’s 
head, m 

Son to the queeriy after* his own report; 

Who call’d me traitor, mountaineer; and swore 
With his own single hand he ’d take us in,^ 
Displace our heads where — thank the gods! — 
they grow, 

And set them on Lud’s-town. 


1 Absolvte, certain. s Made up, grown up. 

^ Apprehension, conception, comprehension. 

*■ After, according to. « Talee tw in, subdue us. 


Bel. We ’re all undone. 

Gui. Why, worthy father, what have we to 
lose ^ 

But tliat he swoi]p to take, oui* livei ? The law 
Protects not us: then why shcftild we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threaj us, 
Play judge and exeeutioner all himself, 

For we do fear the^ law P [What company \ 
Discover you abroad ? j 


Bel. No single soul 

(!an we set eye on; but in all safe reason > 
He must have some attendants. Though his 5 
humour > 

Was nothing but mutation, — ay, and that / 
From one bad thing to worse; not frenzy, not/ 
Absolute madness could so far have rav’d, ( 
To bring him here alone: although, perliaps, I 
It may be heard at court, that such as we j 
Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time ^ 
May make some stronger head; the which he[ 


hearing— 139 > 

As it is like him— might break out, and swear > 
lie ’d fetch us iu;^ yet is ’t not probable J 
To come alone, either he so undertaking, > 

Or they so sufl'ering:* then on good ground we; 

feai\ ? 

If we do fear this body hath a tail, ^ 

More [jerilous than the head. j 

A rr, , Let ordinance ® ( 

Come as the gods fortsay it: howsoe’er. 

My brotlujr hath done well. 

BH. I had no mind 

To hunt this day: the boy Fidele’s sickness 
Did make my way long forth.'® 

Gui.^ With his own sword, 

Wliich he did wave against my throat, I Ve ta’en 
His head from him : I ’ll throw ’t into the creek 
Pehind our rock; and let it to the sea, 152 
And tell the fishes he’s the queen’s son, Cloten: 
That ’s all I reck. {Exit, 

Bel. I fear ’twill be reveng’d: 

W ould, Poly (lore, thou hadst not done ’t 1 though 
valour ^ 

Becomes thee well enough. 


« For we do fear the law) l)6oauBe we are afraid of the 
law. 

7 Fetch ws in, make ua prisoners. 

B Suffering, permitting. 

• Ordinance, that which is ordained. 

10 JOid make my way long forth, did make my way forth 
from the care seem long. 
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ACT IV. Soene 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT IV. B09ae 2. 


^Am. Would I had done’t, 

So the revenge alone pursu’d rae!— Polydore, 
I love thee brotherly; but^envy much 
JThou hast*robbJjl me of thi! deed: [I would 
$ revenges, 

>Tbat pf)8sible strength mi^ht meet, would seek 
> us through, ^ 160 

?And put us to our auswei>] 

BeL Well, ’tis done: — 

We’ll hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where there ’if no profit. 1 pritliee, to our rock ; 
You and Fidele play the cooks: I ’ll stay 
Till liasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner presently. 

Ari\ Poor sick Fidele! 

I’ll willingly to him: to gain his colour^ 

I ’d let a parish of such Cloteiis blood, ^ 

And piaise myself for charity. [Exit 

BeL O thou goddess, 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st® 
In these two princely bo 3 "s ! They are as gentle 
As zephyre, blowing below the violet, 172 
Not wagging his sweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf’d, as the nid’st wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. ’Tis wonder 
That an invisible instinct should fraiinj them 
To royalty unlearn’d; honour untaught; 
Civility not seen from other: Vrdofir, i79 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crf»p 
As if it had been sow’d. Yet still it ’s strange 
What Cloten’s being here to us portends, 

Or what his death will bring us. 


Re‘G)Uer Guidkrius. 

• 

OuL Where a my brother? 

I have sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the stream. 
In embassy to his mother: his bod^^’s hosta/fe 
For his return. [Meyn n munc. 

BeL My ingenious instrument! 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds! But wliat occasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? Hark! 
( J[^GuL Is heiit home? 

< Bel. t He went hence even now.] 
Oui What does he mean ? since death of my 
dear’st mother i»o 

It did not speak before. All solemn things 


1 To gain his colour, to restore the colour to his cheeks, 
s Let blood, shed the blood of, slay. 

^Blaeon’at, proclalmest 


Should answer solemn accidents. [The xnatterf ^ 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, ? 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys.] > 
Is Cadwal mad? 

£BeL Look, here he comes^ ( 

And brings the dire occasion in his arms 190^ 

I ijg what we blame him for!] < 

I 

: Be-enter Aeviragus, with Imogen as dead^ 

I bearing Imr m kU arm. 


A7r. The bird is dead 

That we have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipp’d from sixteen years of age to sixty, 
T’ have turn’d my leaping-time into a cratch, 
Thau have seen this. 

i Gut. ‘ 0 sweetest, fairest lily! 

I [ My brother wears thee not th’ one half so well \ 
1 As vrhen thou grew’st thyself. ] I 

I BeL [O melancholy 

I WJio ever yet could sound thy bottom? find | 
i The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare* V 
Might easiliest harbour in?— Thou blessed^ 
thing! > 

Jove knows what man thou mighbst have> 
made; but 1,® > 

Thou diedst, a most rare boy, of mela ncholy 1— ] f 
How found you him ? 

Arv. Stark, as you see: 

Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber, 
Not as ileath’s dart, l^eiiig laugh’d at;® his 
right cheek 2ii 

Reposing on a cushion. 

Gui. Where? 

An\ O’ the^floor; 

His arms thus leagu’d : I thought he slept; 

[ and put / 

My clouted brogues^ from off my feet, whose ' 
rudeness [ 

Answer’d my steps too loud.] > 

Gui. Why, he but sleeps: 

If he be gone, he ’ll make his grave a bed; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And wonns will not come to thee. 

Arv. With fairest flowers, 

Wliilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I ’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 


* Crare, a amall trading veasel. 

But I, i.e. hut I know. 

s Being laugh'd at, and was being laughed at. 
7 Clouted broguee, heavy patched shoea 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


CYMBELINR 


ACT IV. Soaae 2. 


The flower that like thy face, pale primrose, 
nor 221 

The azur’d harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
,^Out-sweeten\l not thy breath[]: the ruddock^ 
) would, 

'With charitable bill,— 0 bill, sore-sliamiiiff 
' Those rich-left heirs that let tlieir fathers fie 
' Without a monumeutl — bring thee all this; 
;Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers 
^ are none, 

^To winter-groiind thy corse*]. 

Crid. Prithee, have done; 

And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 28i 
And not protract with admiration'^ what 
Is now due debt. — To the grave. 
xirv. Say, where shall ’s lay him? 

(rui By good Euriphile, our mother. 
xin;. Be’tso: 

And let us, Polydove, though now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the 
ground. 

As once our mother; use like note and words, 
Save that Euriphile must be Fidele. 

(/id. C^dwal, 

I cannot sing: I ’ll weep, and word it with 
thee; 240 

For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 

Jrv. We ’ll speak it, then. 

Uel, Great griefs, I see, medicine the less; 
for Cloten 

Is quite forgot. He was a queen’s son, boys : 
And, though he came our enemy, remember 
5 He was paid^ for thatf: though mean and 
^ mighty rotting 

^Together have one dust, yet reverence — 

^ That angel of the world— doth make distinction 
^Of place ’tween high and low]. Our foe was 
princely; 249 

And though you took his life as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. 

Oui Pray you, fetch him hither. 

Thersites* body is as good as Ajax’, 

When neither are alive. 

Am If you ’ll go fetch him, 

1 Jiuddock, redbreast. 

3 Admirationt wonder mingled with veneration. 

* Paid, paid out, requited. 
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We ’ll say our song the whilst— Brother, begin. 

[Eivit Bdariud. 

[ G\d, Nay, Oadwal, we must lay his head to \ 
th’ east; • • ? 

My father hath a reason for | 

Arv. ’Tistnie. ( 

Gui Come on, thin, and remove him. j 
Arv, • So.— Begin. ] ^ 

SONQ. • 

Gui. Fear no more the heat o' tfle sun, 

Nor the fiirioua winter’s rages; 

Tlioii tliy worldly task host done, 260 

Home art gone, and ta’cn thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Arr. Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 

Care lio more to clothe and oat; 

'JV» thee the reed is as the oak: 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

Gni. Fear no more the lightning-flash, fTO 

A/t. Nor th’ all-dreaded thunder-stone; 

Gtd. Fear not. slander, ccns\ire rash; 

An’. Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 

Bot/i. All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign"* to thee, iind come to dust. 

[ Gtn, No exorciscr^ harm thee! ^ 

Am Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 

Gid. Ghost unlaid forbear thee! | 

Arv. Nothing ill copio neai* thee! j 

Bodi. Quiet consummation ® have; 280 ) 

And renowned be thy grave! ] ? 

Re-enter Belarius with the body of Cloten. 

Gid. We’ve done our obsequies: come, lay 
him down. 

9 Bel. Here’s a few flowers; but ’bout mid- 
night, more: 

The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the 
night 

Are strewings fitt’st for graves.— [[Upon their ^ 
faces.— « ( 

You were as flowers, now wither’d: even so < 
These herblets shall, which we upon you< 
strow. — ] < 

Come on, away: apart upon our knees. 

* Consign^ subscribe, submit 
ExorcUer^ raiser of spirits. 

6 Coimmmationf summing up, end. 



ACT' IV. SoeDf) 2. CYMBEIINE. ACT IV. dam % 


The ground that gave them iir»t has them 
again: 289 

Their pleasures here are pact, so is their pain. 

^Exemit Belariudi Ouiderius^ arid 
J^iragm. 

IiiiW,^Awaking\ Yes, sir, to Milford-Haveu; 
which is the way?— • 

I thank you.— By yond bush ?— Bray, how far 
thither? 

Ws pittikins! can it be six mile yet?— 

I Ve gone fil night:— faith, I ’ll lie down and 
sleep. 

But, soft! no bedfellow: — 0 g(i<ls and god- 
desses! [Seeing the body of Cloten. 

These flowers are like the pleasures of the 
worhl; 

This bloody man, the care oii’t.^ — I hope I 
dream; 

For so I thought I was a cav^r- keeper,^ 

And cook to honest creatures: but ^t is not so; 
’Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fiiiues: our very 
eyes 3oi 

Are sometimes like our judgments, blind. 
Good faith, 

I tremble still with fear: but if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
Asa wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a pai't of it! 

The dream’s here still; even when I wake, 
it is 

Without me, as within me; not imagin’d, felt. 
A headless man ! —The garments of Posthuinus! 
iCi know the shape of ’s leg: this is his hand; 
?His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; 3 io 
{The brawns® of Hercules; but his Jovial face — ] 
Murder in heaven? — How! — ’Tis gone. — 
Pisanio, 

All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks,^ 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee! Thou, 
Conspir’d with that irregulous* devil, Cloten, 
Hast here cut off my lord. — To write and read 
Be henceforth treacherous! — Damn’d Pisanio 
Hath with his, forged letters,— damn’d Pi- 
aanio— , 

From this most bravest vessel of the world 
Struck the main-top! [—0 Posthumus! alas, 


1 On % of It. 

8 dweller in a cave. 

9 Bravms, muscular arms. 

4 IrreguUm, lawless, unprincipled. 


Where is thy head? where’s that? Aymef 
where’s that? sai 

Pisanio might have kill’d thee at the heart, 
And left this head on.- How should this be? 

l^sanio? b 

’Tls he and Cloten: malice and lucre in them> 
B^ve laid this woe here.] 0, ’tis pregnant,^ > 
pregnant! 

The drug he gave me, which he said was precious 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murderous to the senses? That couflrms it 
home: 

Tills is Pisaiiio’s deed and Cloten’s: 0! — 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the liorrider may seem to those 33i 
Which chance to find us: 0, my lord, my lord! 

[77irow8 herself on the body. 

Enter Lucius, a Captain and other Ojjicers^ 
and a Soothsayer. 

Cap. To them the legions garrison’d in 
Galliii, 

After your will, have cross’d the sea; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven with your shi})s: 
They are in readiness. 

Luc. But what from Borne? 

Cap. The senate hathstiiT’d uptheednfiners®* 
And gentlemen of Italy; most willing spirits, 
That promise noble service: and they come 
Under the conduct of bold lachimo, 340 

Syeiiiia’s brother, 

Lvc. When expect you them ? 

Cap. With the next benefit o’ the wind. 

Jaw. This forwardness 

Makes our hopes fair. [Command our present )• 
numbers > 

Be muster’d; bid the captains look to’t— > 
Now, sir, ) 

What have you dre^’d of late of this war’s f 
purjiose? c 

Sooth. Last night the very gods show’d me^ 
a vision,- 

I fast' and pray’d for their intelligence,— thus: ^ 
I saw Jove’s bird, the Homan eagle, wing’d j, 
From the spongy south to this part of the west, ^ 
There vanish’d in the sunbeams: which por*^ 
tends— 360^ 

A Pregnant, clear, evident. 

0 Cdnjinere, thoie who live in confines, te. territorieB. 

7 Fast, fasted. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


OYMBELINE. 


ACT lY. Scene 2. 


^Unless my sins abuse ^ my divination — 351 

' Success to the Bomaii Lost. 

Lioc. Dream often so, 

< And neverfalse. — Soft, ho! what trunk inhere 
Without his top? The ruin speaks that some- 
time 

It was a worthy building.- -How a page!— 


Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead, rather; 
For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defuiict,*or sleep upon the dead. — 
Let ’s see the bof ’s face. • 

Cap. He^s filive, my lord. 

Luc. He II, then, instruct us of this body. — 
Young one, ^ 31:0 



Imo. This was my master. 

A very valiant Briton and a (renal. 

That here by niouutuiueers lies slain.— (Act iv. S, 368-S70.) 


Inform us of thy fortunes; for it seems 36i 
They crave to be demanded. Wlio is this 
Th ou mak’st thy bloody pillow ? Or who was be 
Tliat, otherwise than noble nature did,^ 

Hath alter’d tliat good picture? What ’s thy 
interest 

In this sari wreck? How came it? Who is it? 
What art thou? 

Imo. I am nothing; or if not, 

N othing to be were better. This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton and a good, 3ti9 

1 AhuaCf corrupt, pervert. 2 Did, did it, made it. 
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That here by mountaineers lies slain; — alas! 
There is no more such masters; I may wander 
From east to Occident, cry out for service, 

Try many, all good, serve truly, never 
Find such another master. 

Luc. ’Laok, good youth! 

Thou mov’st no less with thy complaining than 
Thy master in bleeding; ^say his name, good^ 
friend. ^ 

Imo. Eichard du Cliamp. — [Asidel If I do > 
lie, and do 877) 

No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope / 
They ’ll i>ardou it. — Say you, sir ? ] ? 





ACT IV. Scene 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT IV. Soene 8. 


Ly>c. Thy name? 

Imo. Fidele, sir. 

Lug, Thou dost approv# thyself the very 
same;* ^ * aso 

Thy name well fits thy faith, thy faith thy name. 
Wilt tske thy chance with mei? I will not say 
Thou shalt be so well master’d; but, be sure, 
N 0 less belov’d. [The Roman emperor’s letters, 
sSent by a consul to me, should not sooner 
^;Than thine^own worth prefer^ thee:] go with 
me. * 

Jmo. I ’ll follow, sir. But first, an ’t please 
the gods, 

I ’ll hide my master from the files, as deep 
As these poor pickjixes can dig: and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strew’d 
his grave, 390 

And on it sfiid a century ^ of prayers, 

S\ich as I can, twice o’er, I’ll w^eep and sigh; 
And leaving so his service, follow you, 

So please you entertain^ me. 

Lite. Ay, good youth; 

And rather father thee than master thee. — 
My friends, 

'Die boy hath taught us manly duties: let us 
Find out the prettiest daisied plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and pailisans 
A grave : come, arm him. ' -Ik »y, he is iJPeferFd 
By thee to us; and lie shall be intef r’d 40i 
As soldiers can. Be cheerful ; wi pe thine eyes: 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 

[fUxeuiU. 


f [Scene III. TAesame. A room in Cymbelin^s 
\ . palace. 

\ Enter Ctmbbline, Lords^ Pisanio, and Atten- 
; dants. 


^ Cym. Again; and bring me word how ’tis 
] Vith her. 

; A fever with the absence of her son; 

^ [Exit an Attendant. 

i A madness, of «rhich her life’s in danger, — 
I Heavens, 

j How deeply youat once do touch me I Imogen, 
;The great part of my comfort, gone; my queen 
j Upjn a desperate bed, and in a time 


1 Pr^er, recommend. ^ A century, a hundred. 
3 JBrUertain, employ, take into service. 

« Am take him in your anus. 


When fearful wars point at me; her son gone, 
So needful for this present: it strikes me, past 
The hope of comfort.— But for thee, fellow, 
Who needs must know of her departure, and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we’ll enforce it from thee 
By a sliarp torture. 

^ Sir, my life is yours, 

I numbly set it at your will: but, for my mis-^ 
tress, IS; 

I notliing know where she remains, why gone, ^ 
Nor when she iiurposes return. Beseech your ; 

liighness, / 

Hold me your loyal servant. ; 

First Lord. (lood my liege, ^ 

The day that she was missing he was here: j 
I dare be bound hti ’s true, and shall perform ^ 
All partsof his subjection^* loyally. For Cloten, ^ 
There \vants no diligence in seeking him, 20^ 
And will,® no doubt, be found. ? 

Ci/m. llie time is troublesome. — ^ 

[To J^isanlo] We’ll slip you^ for a season; butj 
our jealousy® { 

Does yet depend.® ) 

First Lord. So jilease your majesty, ^ 

The lioman legions, all from Gallia drawn, > 
Are landt‘d on your coast; with a supply ^ 

Of Roman gentlemen, by the senate sent. ^ 
Ci/m. Now for the counsel of my son and|) 
queen ! — J 

I am amaz’d^® with matter. ^ 

First Lord. Good my liege, ^ 

Your prejiaration can affront “ no less ^ 

Than what you hear of: come more, for niorej 
you ’re ready: • 30 ^ 

The want is, but to put those powers in motion / 
That long to move. i 

Cvm. I thank you. Let’s withdraw;) 
Ana meet the time as it seeks us. We fear not^ 
What can from Italy annoy us; but I 

We grieve at chances here. — Away ! ) 

[Exeunt all but Pisanio. ^ 
Pis. I heard no letter^^ffQjjj j„y master since) 

I wrote him Imogen was slain: ’tis strange*.; 
Nor hear I from my mistress, "who did promise^ 


3 Subjeetionf service. * Will, i.e. he wil). 

’ Slip you, let you go. s Jealousy, suspicion. 

9 Does yet depend, is still in a state of suspense. 

10 Amaz'd, bewildered, 

u Affront, bring to the encounter, 
u No letter, not a syUable. 
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ACT IV. Scene 3. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 


[ To yield me often tidings; neither know I 
' What is betid to CJoten; but remain 40 

; Perplex’d in all the heavens still must work. 

; Wherein I ’m false I ’m honest: not true, to be 
true: 

These present wars shall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o’ the king,^ or I’ll fall in th^. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear’d: 
Fortune brings in some boats that are not 
steer’d. 

Scene IV. Th^ mme. Wales: before the cave 
of Bela r ills. 

Enter Belarics, Gl’iderius, and Arviraous. 

Uui. The noise is round about us. 

BeL Let us from it. 

I^Jrv. What pleasure, sir, find we in life, to 
J lock it 

;From actijn and adventure? 

\ (JiiL what hope 

j Have we in hiding us ? This way, the Eomans 
; Must or for Britons slay us, or receive us 
,'For barbarous and imnaturMl revolts^ 

/During their use,^ and slay us after. 

\ Bel. Sons,] 

We’ll higher to the mountains; there secure us. 
To the king’s party there ’s no going: newness 
Of Cloten’s death — we being not known, not 
muster’d lo 

Among the bands — may drive us to a render^ 
Where we have liv’d; and so extort from ’s that 
Which we have done, whose ansvrer would be 
death 

Drawn on with torture, 

Qui. This is, sir, a doubt 

In such a time nothing becoming you, 

Nor satisfying us. 

Arv. It is not likely 

That when they hear the Eoman horses neigh, 
Behold their quarter’d'* fires, have both their 
eyes 

And ears so cloy’d importantly as now, 19 
That they will waste their time upon our note,® 


1 To the mte of the king, so that the king shall take note 
of it. * Mevolts, revolters. 

3 During their use, as long as they hare any use for us. 
* A render, an account. 

3 Qiuirter'd, ie. burning in their quarters, 
c rpon our note, in taking note of us* 
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To know from whence we are. 

Bel. 0, 1 am known 

Of many in the artny: many years, 22 

Though Cloten tlien but yoking, fon see, not 
wore him 

From my remembjance. And, besides, the 
king 

Hath not deserv’d»my service nor your loves; 
[Who 7 find ill my exile the want of breeding,} 
The certainty® of this hard life; aje hopelm \ 
To have the courtesy® your crrfdle promis’d, 
But to be fltilP® hot summer’s tanlings, and 
The shrinking slaves of winter.] 

G^a. f Than be so, 

Better to cease to be.] Pray, sir, to th’ army: 

I and my brother are not known; yourself 
So out of thought, and thereto so o’ergrown, 

I (himot be question’d. 

Arv. By this siin that shines, 

I’ll thither: Qwhat tliing^^ is ’t that 1 never $ 
Did see man die! scarce ever look’d on blood, ^ 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison ! > 
Never bestrid a horse, save one that had ? 
A rider like myself, who ne’er wore rowel ) 
Nor iron on his heel ! ] I am asham’d 40 S 
[To look upon the holy sun,] to have ) 
The benefit of his bless’d beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

GiU. By heavens, I ’ll go: 

If you will bless me, sir, and give me leave, 

I ’ll take the bettor care; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me by 
The hands of Eomans I 
Arv. So say I,— Amen. 

Bel. No reason I, since of your lives# you set 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 
My crack’d one to more care. Have with you, 
** boys ! 60 

If in your country wars you chance to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I ’ll lie: 
[Lead, lead.— [/Didc] The time seems long;^ 
their blood thinks scorn, i s 

Till it fly out, and show them^princes born.] ) 

t \Exemt, 


r Who, i.e. you who. 

3 The certainty, the certain consequenoe. 

3 Courtesy, kindly treatment, gentle nurture. 

10 To he still, doomed to be atiU. 
n What thiny, i.e. what a thing, 
u Thinks scorn, disdaina the thought of anything elie. 



ACT V. SQ0M 1. 


CYMBELINE. 


AOT T. SoMiA 3. 


ACT V. 


ScENBf I. Britain* The homan camp. 

Enter f osthumus mth a bloody handkerchief, 

Tost, Yea, bloody clot^, I ’ll keep thee; for 
I am wish’d ^ • 

Thou sbouldst be colour’d thus. You married 
ones, ^ 

If each of yofl should take tliis course, how 
many 

Must murder wives much better than them- 
selves 

For wryiug^ but a little !— 0 Pisanio ! 

Every good servant does not all commands: 
No bond but to do just ones — Gcxis! if you 
Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I 
never 

Had liv’d to put on^ this: so had you sav’d 
The noble Imogen to repent; and struck lO 
Me, wretch more worth your vengeance. But, 
alack, 

You snatch some hence for little faults; that’s 
love, 

To have them fall no more: you some peraiit 
To second ills with ills, each elder worse, 

And make them dread it, to the doers’ thrift. 
But Imogen is your own: do your best wills. 
And make me blest t’obey! — T am brought 
hither 

Among th’ Italian gentry, and to fight 
Against my lady’s kingdom : ’t is enough 
That, Britain, I have kill’d thy mistress; peace! 
I’ll giv^i no wound to thee. Therefore, good 
heavens, 21 

Hear patiently my purpose: I’ll disrobe me 
Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself • 

As does a Briton peasant: so I ’ll light 
Against the part I come with; so I ’ll die 
For thee, 0 Imogen, even for whom my life 
la, every breath, a death: and thus, unknown, 
Pitied nor hatedf to the fact^ of peril 
Myself I 'll dedicate. Let me make men know 
More valour in me than my habits show, so 
Oods, put the strength o’ the Leonati in me ! 
To shame the guise o’ the world, I will begin 

i I am wiMd, I am posgeased by the with. 

9 Wrying^ going astray. 

> To put on, to instigate. 

VOL. XII. 


The fashion,— less without and more within. 

[Exit, 

•^ScENE IJ. 7he same, A feld between the 
Roman and British camps, 

Enter^ from one side, Lucius, Iachimo, Imo- 
gen, ami the Roman Army; from the 
other side, the British Army; Leonatus 
J^osTHUMUS following, like a poor soldier. 
They march over and go ovJt, Alarums, 
Then enter again in skirmish, Iachimo 
aiui PosTHutiUs: he vanquisheth and dw- 
ameth Iachimo, and then leaves him, 

lack The heaviness and guilt within my 
bosom 

Takes (jIF ray manhood: I *ve belied a lady. 
The princess of this countiy, and the air on ’t 
Eevengingly enfeebles me; or could this earl,* 
A very drudge of nature’s, have subdu’d me 
In my profession? Knighthoods and honours, 
borne 

As 1 wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 

[If that thy gentiy, Britain, go before ^ 
This lout as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we scarce are men, and you are god8.]i 

[Exit, 

[T/ie battle continues; the Britons fy; Ctmbe-) 
LINE is taken: then enter, to his rescue,] 
Belarius, Guiderius, and ARViRAdus. ) 

Bel. Stand, stand I We have th’ advantage ^ 
of the ground; J 

The lane is guarded: nothing routs us but > 
The villany of our fears. ] 

Crui. Jn\ ' Stand, stand, and fight !> 

Re-enter Posthumus, and seconds the Britons:}^ 
they rescue Cymbeline, and all exeunt, \ 
Then re-ertter Lucius, Iachimo, and Imo-^ 

GEN. i 

Luo, Away, boy, from the troops, and save/* 
thyself; ^ 

For friends kill friends, and the disorder’s such I 
As war were hoodwink’d. f 


* Carl, churl, peasant 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. Scene 8, 


( Itich. ’T is their fresh suppliea 

] Luc. It is a day turn’d strangely : or lietimes 
: Let 's re-enforce, or fly.] [Kvcunt. 

8ckne 111. The same. Amtlwr 'part of the 
field. 

Elder Posthumus and a Britilh Lwd. 

\ {^Lord. Cam’st thou from where they maile 
<' the stand ? 

< Po»t. I did; 

j,Tliough you, it seems, came from the fliers, 
j Lord. I did. 

j Post. N 0 blame be to you, sir ; for al 1 was 1 ost, 
[But that tlie heavens fought: the king himself 
; Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 
f And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 
Through a strait lane; the eiieniy full-hearted, 
} Lolling the tongue^ with slaughtering, liaving 
, worl 

‘ More plentiful than tools to do ’t, struck down 
ISome mortally, some slightly touch’d, some 
5 falling 10 

Merely through fear; that the strait jiass was 
danim’d 

( With dead men hurt behind, and cowards liv- 
I ing 

/fo die with lengthen’d shame. 

^ Jjord. Where w^as this lane? 

Post. Close by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d 
f wdth turf; 

j Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier, — 
<An honest one, I warrant; who deserv’d 
(So long a breeding as his white beard came to, 
( In doing this for ’s country athwart the lane, 
J He, with two striplings, — lads more like tt> run 
^The country base^ than to commit such slaugh- 
ter; 20 

With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
I Thau those for preservation cas’d or shame,® — 
Made good the passage ; cried to those that fled, 
j“()ur Britain’s harts die flying, not our men: 
*'To darkness fleet, souls thiit fly backwards! 
; Stand; 

; C)r we are Eoinans, and will give you that 
^Like beasts, which you shun beastly, and may 
J save, 

1 LrAlino the tongue, le. panting, out of breath, 
a The emntry base, the game, prisoner’s base. 

3 Shame, modesty. 


But to look l)ack^ in frown: stand, stand 1” — ^ 
These three, ^ 

Tliree thousand cdifident, in act as many, — i 
For three performers are the file wtien ail 80? 
The rest do nothing,— with this word, “ Stand, ^ 
stand,” ^ j 

Accommodated by the place, more charming®^ 
With their own nobleness, — which could have I 
turn’d 

A distaff to a lance,— gilded pale looks, ■; 
Part® shame, })art® spirit renew’d;" that some, j 
turn’d CO wal’d ( 

But by example, — 0, a sin in war, I 

Damn’d in the first beginners!— gari to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions ^ 
Upon the ])ikes o’ th’ Imnters. Then began 
A stop i‘ the chaser, a retire; anon ao ! 

A rout, confiisi(m-thick; forihwitli they fly j! 
Chickens, the way which they stoop’d^ eagles;' 

slaves, J 

The striiles they victors made: and now^ our/ 
cowards-- / 

Lik(5 fragments in hard voyages — became ' 

The life o’ the need: havuig found the back-; 

door open ; 

Of the unguarded hearts, heavens, how they '; 

wound 1 ; 

Some slain before; si>me dying; some their; 

friends ^ 

O’er-borne® i’ the former wave: ten, chas’d by j 
one, 48-; 

Are now each one the slaughter-man of tw^eiity : ^ 
Those that would die or e’er resist are gi’ownj 
The mortal bugs® o’ the field. ^ 

Lord. Tin’s was strange c]}ance, — ? 

A narrow lane, an old man, and two boys ! ^ 

Post. Nay, do not wonder at it: you are^ 
made > 

Rather to wonder at the things you hear ? 

Than to work any. Will you rhyme ujion ’t, ^ 
And vent it for a mockery? Here is one: \ 

“Two boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, \ 
Preserv’d the Britons, was tl^ Romans’ bane.”? 
Lord, Nay, be not angry, sir. , ? 

Post. ’Lack, to what endl? 


4 But to look back, merely by looking back. 

A More charming, having more (magic) power. 

4 Part, partly. ^ Stoop'd^ poun'ced. 

9 O'er-home, overwhelmed. 

• Bugs, bugbean, terrore. 
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ACfF Vi Bonne 3. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. Scene 3, 


/Who dares notstand^ hiafoe, I’ll be his friend; 
< For if he ’ll do as he is made to do, 6i 


i I know he ’ll quickly fly nfjj friendship too. 
/You’ve pat me^iuto rhyme. 

^ Lord. Farewell; you’re angry.] 

Po3l C Still going? {j^it Lord[\ This is a 
lord I 0 noble misery ! ^ 


To be i’ the field, and ask, wbat news, of me ! ] 
To-day how many would have given their 
honours 

To have sav’d their carcasses ! took heel to do’t, 
A nd yet died too ! I, in mine own woe charm’d,® 
Could not find death where 1 did hear him 
groan,# 



Mjule KiKwl the pBMaife; cnwl to thOBc that fled, 

“ Our ISriiaiii'iS harts die flymi;;, not our men.”— (Act v. 3. 2S, 24 ) 


Nor feel where he struck: being an ugly 
monster, 70 

T is strange he hides him in fresh cups, soft 
beds, • 

Sweet words; or hath moe ministers than we 
That draw his knives i’ the war. Well, I will 
find him: 

Fortune being now a. favourer to the Briton, 
No more a Briton, I ’ve resum’d again 
Hie part I came in: fight I will no more, 

But yield me to the veriest hind that shall 
Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaugh- 
ter is 78 


1 Stand, face. 

< 0 H<Me mieery! 0 miserable piece of nobility. 


Here made by the Komaii; gi'cat the answer* 
be 

Britons must take: for me, my ransom’s® 
death; 30 

On either side I come to si)end my breath; 

Which neither here I ’ll keep nor bear agen, 

But end it by some means for Imogen. 

Enter two BritUh Captains and Soldiers. 

First Cap. Great Jupiter be prais’d! Lucius 
is taken: 

’T is thought the old man and his sons were 
angels. 

8 Charm'd, protected as by a ebann. 

4 Atuncer, retaliation. 

6 Ra^nstm, expiation, atonement. 
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act V SoeiiM 3. 


CYMB5LINE. 


ACT V. Scene 4. 


*SV 6 ’. Cap. There was a fourth man, in a siliy^ 
liabit, 

That ^rave th' affront wuth them. 

First Cap. So ^tis reported: 

But none of ’em can be found.— Stand ! who 
is there '! 

Post. A Eoman; i 4 

Who had not now been drooping here, if 
seconds 90 

Kad answer’d him. 

tSfjo. Cap. Lay hands on him; a dog! — 
A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 
What crows have })eck’d them here:— lie brags 
his service 

As if he w’ere of note: bring him to the king. 

Cymbelike, attended; Belarihs, (Jui- 
j DERius, Arviragus, Risanio, Soldkrs, 

' ayid Homan Captives. The Captains pre- 

seyxt Pc.STHUMUS to CyMBEIJNE, U'liO de- 
J liver.^ hm over to a Cao/tr: aftex* wfdeh^ 
^ all go oat. 

^ Scene IV. The same. A prison. 

/ 

/ Enter Posthumub aiul two (iaolers. 

I First Caol. You shall not now be stol’n, 
/ you’ve locks upon you; 

/So gi‘aze as you find pasture. 

/ Sec. Gaol. Ay, oi- a stomach. 

i \^E.rcuiit Gaolers. 

^ Post. Most welcome, bondaL^e I for thou art 
\ a Avay, 

tl think, to liberty: yet am I better 
''Tiian one that ’s sick o’ the gout; since he had 
j rather 

Groan ^so in perpetuity than be cur’d 
'!By the Sure phytacian, death; who is the key 
unbar these locks. My conscience, thou aii; 
^ fetter’d 

jMore than my shanks and wrists: you good 
J gods, give me 9 

; The penitent instrument ^ to pick that bolt, 
^Then free for ever ! Is ’t enough 1 ’m sorry? 
jSo children tenifioral fathers do appease; 
/Gods are more full of mercy. Must I rejient?^ 
/I cannot do it better than in gyves, 

^ Silly, simple, rustic. 

2 Penitent instrument, Instrument of i>enitenco, i.e. a 
penitential death, ® Repent, do penance. 
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Desir’d more than constrain’d. To satisfy?^ 




If of my freedom ’t is the main part, take 
No stricter render* of me than my all. ? 
I know you are more eJemen^ thanfvile men, I 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

A sixth, a tenth, letjting them thrive again ( 
On their abatement: that ’s not my desire: > 
For Imogen’s dear life take mine; and tlioughj 
’Tis not so dear, yet ’tis a life; you coin’d it:f- 
’Tween man and man they weigh not every ' 
stamp;® * 24 > 

Though light, bike piece.s for the figure’s sake;> 
You rather mine, being yours: and m, great > 
jjow^ers, > 

If you will bike this auditj take this life, 1- 
And cancel these cold bonds.-- -0 Imogen ! 

I ’ll speak tc» thee in silence. [Sleeps.:^ 

J^olenin music. Enta\ as in an apparition^ 
81 CILTCS Leonatus, to Posthumns^ ] 
an old man., attired like a wandor; leading 
in his hand an ancient matron^ his 'wife^ \ 
and mother to Posthunms^ with music before ' 
them: then^ after other music^ follow the two ] 
young Le(jnati, brothers toPosfhimuSy with '] 
wonnds as they died in die ivars. They\ 
circle Posthamvs round, as he lies sleeping. <' 

No more, thou tliiuidoi -master, show 30 j 
• . Thy spite on mortal flies: ^ 

With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 

That ti:v adulteries 
Hutes and revenges. 

Hath my poor boy done aught but well, 
Whose face I never .saw ? 

I died whilst in the womb ho stay’d 
Attending nature's law: ^ 

Whose father then, as men report 

Thou orphans’ father art, 40 ’ 

^ Thou shouldst have been, and shielded him 

From this earth-vexing smart. / 

Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid, ? 

But took me in my throes; 

That from me was Posthflmus ript, ^ 

Came crying 'mongst his foes, '' 

A thing of pitj^l < 

Sid. Great nature, like his ancestfy, ^ 

Moulded the stuff so fair, J 

Tliat he deserv'd the praise o' the world, i 
As great Sicilius’ heir. ^ 


4 To satisfy? i.e. Must 1 satisfy? 
s No stricter render, no more restricted surrender, 
s Stamp, coin. 

7 Take this audit, accept this statement of accounts. 



ACT V. Soen^ 4. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. 8aea» 1 


First Bro. When once ho was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 
That could stand ujfbis parallel; 

• Or fruitful^ ohjecl be 
In eye Bf Imogen, that best 
^ ' Could deem® his dignity? 

Moth. With marriage ^fherefore was he mock’d, 
To lie exil’d, and thrown 
From Leonati seat, and cast 6U 

From her his dearest one, 

^ Sweet Imogen? 

Sici. Why did you suffer lachimo, 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needless jealousy; 

And to become 3 the geek^ and scorn 
O’ th’ other’s villany ? 

Sec. Bro. For this, from stiller scats wo came. 

Our parents, and us twain, 70 

That, striking in our country’s cause. 

Fell bravely, and were i^lain; 

Our fealty and I’enan tins' right 
With honour to maintjiin. 

First Bro. Like hanliment Posthnnms hath 
, To (!yml*cline periorm’d: 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why hast thou thus adjourn’d® 

The graces for his merits due; 

Being all to dolours turn'd ? 80 


( Sici. Thy ci*}’stal window ope; look out; 
j No longer exercise • 

/ Upon a valiant race thy harsh 

And potent injuries. 

Moth. Since, Jupiter, our son i.s good, 

' Take off his miseries. 

> 

J Sid. Peep through thy marble mansion; help; 

J Or we poor ghosts will cry 

) • To the shining synod of the rest 

! Against thy deity. 00 

> Both Bro. Help, Jupiter; or we appeal, 

^ And from thy justice fly. • 

JuWTER descends in thutuier and lightning^ 
sitting upon an eagle; he throws a thunder- 
holt. The Ghosts fall on their knees. 

< Jup, No more, ^'ou petty spirits of region low, 

5 Of^nd our hearing; hush! How dare you 

I ghosts 

^ Accuse the thundercr, whose bolt, you know, 
\ Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coasts? 


■<! 


/ 


1 FrwUfvlf rich in good qualities, 
s Deem, estimate. 

> And to become, i.e. and suffer Posthumus to become. 
^ Oeckf dupe. « Adjourned, deferred. 


Poor shadows of Elysium, hence; and rest ( 
Upon your never-withering bank of flowers; ? 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest; 99 > 
No care of yours it is; you know ’tis ours. J 
Whom l)est I love I cross; to make my gift, ‘ ( 
The more delay’d, delighted. ® Be content; / 
Your low-hiid son our godhead will uplift: ^ 
comforts thrive, his trials well are spent. ^ 



Firtti (iaul. You filia]] uot uow be oturu, you 've lockn ui>uil you ; 
So graze as you find pasture.— (Act v. 4. 1, ii.) 


Our Jovial star reign’d at his birth, and in J 
Our temple was he married.— Uise, and$ 
fade! — S 

He shall bo lord of lady Imogen, < 

And happier much by his affliction mode, f 
This tablet lay upon his breast; wherein ) 
Our pleasure his full fortune dotli confine:^ 
And so, away! no further with your din m j 
Express impatience, lest you stir up mine . — ) 
Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline. ; 

[Asc&ivds. ) 

Sid. He came in thunder; his celestial breath^ 


« Delightedf delightful. ^ Confine^ state precisely. 
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act V. Scene 4. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. 3ceoe 4. 


JWiis siiljJiurous to smell: the holy eagle 115 
J Stoop’d, as to foot us:^ his ascension Ls 
f Moi-e sweet than our blest fields: his royal bird 
^ rrinies the immortal wing, and cloys^ his beak, 
J!As when his god is pleas’d, 
b All Thanks, Jupiter! 

] Sid. The marble pavement closes, l^e is enter’^ 
^His radiant roof. — Away! and, to l:>e blest, 
jLet us with care perform his great behest. 

[The Ghosts vanish. 
Post. [ WaJcing]^ Sleep, thou hast been a grand- 
sire, and begot 123 ‘ 

f A father to me; .and thou hast created 
<A mother and two brothers: but— 0 scorn !— 
(Gone! they went lienee so soon as they were 
5 bonr 

(And so I am awake. — PcH)rwretchesthatdepend 
^ On greatness’ favour dream tis I liave done; 

[ Wake, and find nothing. — But, alas, 1 Kwer\*e:* 
(Many dream uot to find, neither deserve, 130 
f And yet arc steep’d in favours; so am 1 , 
fThat have this golden c1uiik*(^ and know not 
why. 

bWhat fairies haunt this ground? A book?^ 

J 0 rare one ! 

(Be not, as is our f angled*'' world, a giirment 
f Nobler than that it co vet’s : let thy effects 
jSo folhw, to be most unlike our courtiei’s, 

^^As good as promise. [Heads. 

J- ‘ * Whena.*? a lion’« wbclp shall, to himself unknown, 
(without seeking find, and be embrac’d hy a piece of : 
( tender air; and when from a stately cedar shall be j 
J lopp’d branches, which, being dend many years, shall '< 
J after ravive, bo jointed to the old stock, and freshly 
^,grow; thon shall Posthumus end his miseries, Britain 
(he fortunate, and flourish in i>eacc and plenty.” 

J ’T is still a dream ; or else such stuff fis madmen 
;! Tongue, and brain nut: either both, or nothing: 
(Qr senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
j As sense cannot untie. But wh.at it is, 

^The action of my life is like it, w'hich 150 
’ll keep, if but for sympathy. 

{ lie-enter First Gaoler. 

) F irst Gaol. Come, sir, are you I’eady f ordeath? 

J Post. Over-roasted rather ; ready long ago. 

1 To foot to seize us in his talons. 

3 ClojfK, strokes with his claw, 

» Siveeve, go astray, err. 

* A hook, the tablet of line lOd. 
s Fangled, fond of finery. 
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First Gaol. Hanging is the word, sir: if you ; 
be ready for that, you ai*e well cook’d, ^ 

Post. So, if I pro^i% a good repast to the spec- / . 
tatora, the dish pays the shot. ^ • ) 

F*ir8t Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, sir, ^ 
But the comfort is, y^ou shall be called to no> 
more ptiyments, fear no more tavern- bills 
which are often the cadness of jiarting, as the^ 
procuring of mirth : you come in faint for waiit< 
of meat, depart reeling with too much drink 
sorry tli.it you have paid too miifih, and sorry? 
that you are paid too much; purse and brain;! 
botli empty,— the brain the heavier for being { 
too light, the purse too light being drawn® of% 
heaviness: of this contradiction .you shall nows 
be quit.— 0 the charity of a penny cord ! it J 
sums up thousands in a. trice: you have no true> 
debitor and creditor^ but it; of what’s past,? 
is, and to come, the discharge: — your neck, sir, ? 
is pen, lM)ok, and counters; so the acquittance/ 
follows. 174? 

Post. J am merrier to die than thonaii to live. ' 
First Gaol. Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels' 
not the toothache: but a man that w^ere to> 
slee}) your sleej), and a hangman to hel]) him/ 
to bed, I think he would change places wdth/ 
his ollicev; for, look you, sir, you know not,' 
which way you shall go. i 

Post. Ye>4, indeed do I, bdlow. 1S3 

First Gaol Your death h.as eyes in’s liead, ; 
tlum; 1 have not seen him so pictur’d: you'; 
must eitlier be directed by some that take upoii ' 
them to know, or U) take ujion yourself thatj 
which 1 lull sure you do not know; or jump®? 
the after-inquiry on your own peril: an/1 how ; 
you shall speed in your journey’s end, I think ^ 
you ’ll never return to tell one. 191,’ 

*Po8t. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want? 
eyes to direct tlieia the way I am going, but ; 
such as wink and will not use them. ‘ 

First Gaol What an infinite mock is this,; 
that a man should have the best use of ejresj 
to see tlie way of blindness 1 I am sure hang- / 
ing ’s the way of winking. 

Etiter a Messenger. 

MeAs. Knock off his manacles; bring your/ 
prisoner to the king. 200/ 

« Drawn, drawn off, emptied. 

• DohiJt&r and creditor^ account-book. ^ Jupip, skip. 




ACT V. Soenq 4, 


CYMBELINE. 


ACt T. BdeiM 6. 


^ Post Thou bringest good news,— I am calFd 
I to 1)6 made free. 202 

] First Gaol. I’ll be bang’d^ then, 

i Post. Thhu sli|lt be then fre^r than a gaoler; 
no bolts for the dead. 

• [Exeunt Posthumus and Messenger. 
^ First Gaol. Unless a man would marry a 
^gallows, and beget young gibbets, I never saw 
^one so prone. 1 Yet, on my conscience, there 
^are verier knaves desire to live, for all he be 
fa Koman: and there be some of them too that 
idie against their wills; so should I, if I were 
( one. I would we were all of one mind, and 
^one mind good; 0, tliere were desolation of 
; gaoler’s and, gallowses! I apeak against my 
j; present proifit; but my wish hath a preferment 
<in’t.] [Kreunt. 

Scene V. The same. CgrabelMs tent. 

Enter Ctmbelike, Belarus, Gtjiderius, 
Arviragus, Tisanio, Jjords, Officers, and 
Attendants. 

Cym, Stand by my side, you whom the gods 
have made 

Preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart 
That the poor soldier, thn.t so richly fought, 
Whose rags sham’d gilded arms, whose naked 
breast • 

Step])’d before birgesof proof, cannot be found: 
He shall be happy that can tind him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 

■ 13 Bel. I never saw 

jSuch noble fury in so poor a thing; 

< Such precious deeds in oiiethat j)roiiiis’d naught 
j But beggary and poor looks, 
j Cym. No tidings of him?] 

Pis. He hath been search’d among the de{|^ 
and living, i) 

But ho trace of him. 

Cym. To my grief, I am 

The heir of his reward; whicli I wdll add 
To you, the livy, heart, and brain of Britain, 
[To l^elariusy Guiderius, and Annragus. 
By whom I grant she lives. T is now the time 
To ask of whejjce you are.— report it 
Bel. Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen: 


Further to boast were neither true nor modest, 
Unless 1 add we ’re honest 
Cym. Bow your knees. 

Arise my knights o’ the battle: I create you 
Companions .to our person, and will fit you ’ 
With dignities becoming your estates. 22 

•• En$er Cornelius a'nd Ladies. 

[There ’sbusinessin thesefaces.— Whyso sadly/ 
Greet you our victory? you look like Romans,/ 
And not 0 ’ the court of Britain. ] ^ 

Cor. Hail, great king! 

To sour your happiness, I must report 
Tlie queen is dead. 

Cym. [ Who worse than a physician? 

Would this report become? But I consider 
By medicine life may be prolong’d, yet death j 
Will seize the doctor too. — ] How ended she? ( 
Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. [ Wliat she confess’d [ 
1 will rejK/rt, so please you: these her women j 
(Jan trip me, if I evr; who wdth wet cheeks / 
Were present when she finish’d. ? 

Cym. Prithee, say. / 

Cor. First, she confess’d she never lov’d? 
you; only 37/ 

Affected greatness got by you, not you: ? 

Manied your royalty, was wife to your place; / 
Abliorr’d your person. / 

Cym. She alone knew this; / 

And, but she spoke it dying, I would not ( 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. / 

Cor. Your daughter, whom she bore ini 

hand*-* to love ( 

With such integrity, she did confess j 

Was as a scorpion to her sight; whose life, { 
But that her flight prevented it, she had i 

Ta’eu off by i)oison. \ 

Cym. 0 most delicate fiend! ^ 

Who is ’t can read a woman?- Is there more?/ 
Cor. More, sir, and worse. She did confess^ 
she bad / 

For you a mortal mineral; which, being t(X)k,/ 
Should by the minute feed on life, and, linger- / 
ing, 51 1 

By inches waste you: in which time she pur-J 
pos’d, < 


1 Prone, eager for the gallows. 


s Bore in hand, pretended. 
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act V. Scene 5. 


CYMBELINK 


ACT V. Soe&e A 


f.By watching, weeping, tendance, kissing, to 
jO’ercome you with her show; and in time, 

'J When she had fitted you with her craft, to work 
J-Her son into th’ adoption of the crown: 

} But, failing of her end by his stninge absence, 

) drew shameless-desperate; of)en’d, in despite^ 
' Of heaven and men, her purposes; repented 
^The evils she hatch’d were not erfected; so* 

; Despjiiring, died. 

j Cym, Heard you all this, lier women? 
' Firist Lady, W e did, so please you r highness. 

Vym, Mine eyes 

j! Were not in fault, for she was beautiful; os 
jMine eai^s, that heard her flattery; nor iny 
; heart, 

jThat thought her like her seeming; it ha/1 been 
5 vicious 

JTo have mistrusted lier: yet, O my daughter! 
JThat it was folly in me, thou mayst say, 

^Aiid prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend 
{ all!] 

Enter Lucius, Iachimo, tkt >>oothayer, and 
other Roman Prisonens, guarded; Post- 
nuMUS behind^ and Imogen. 

Thou com’st not, Cains, now for tribute; that 
The Britons have razed out, though with the 
loss 70 

Of many a bold one; whose kinsmen have 
made suit 

That their good souls may be appeas’d with 
slaughter 

Of you their captives, which ourself have 
granted: 

So think of your estate. 

Luc, Consider, sir, the chance of war: the 
day 

Was yours by accident; had it gone with us. 
We should not, when the blood was cool, have 
threaten’d 

Our prisoners with the sword. But since the 
gods 78 

Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call’d ransom, let it come: sufiSceth 
xi Homan with a Roman’s heart can sufifer: 
Augustus lives to think on’t: and so much 
For my peculiar® care. This one thing only 
I will entreat; my boy, a Briton bom. 


1 Despite, defiance. s Peculictr, personal. 
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Let him l>e ransom’d; never master had 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, 

So tender over hiS occasions,^ true, 

So feat,^ so nurse-like: let hjs viitUo join 
With my request, which I ’ll make bold your 
highness • so 

Cannot deny; he hath done no Briton harm, 
Though he have serv’d a Roman; save him, sir, 
And spare no blood beside. 

(■ym, I Ve surely seen him : 

His favour is familiar to me.— Boy, 

Thou liast look’d thyself into my grace, 

And art mine own.— I know not why, where- 
fore, 

To 8iiY “Live, boy:” ne’er thank thy master; 
live: 

And ask of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt. 
Fitting my bounty and thy state, 1 ’ll give it; 
Yea, though thou demand a prisoner, 99 
The noblest ta'eii. 

Jmo. 1 humbly thank your highness. 
Luc. I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad; 
And yet I know thou wilt. 

Lno. No, no: alack, 

There’s other work in hatid: J see a thing 
Bitter to me as death : your life, go(xl master, 
Must shuffle for itself. 

Liw, [The l)oy disdains me,] 

He leaves Kie, scorns me. briefly die their jo} s 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys. — 
[Why stands he so perplex’d?] 

Cym, V/hat wouldst thou, boy? 

I love thee more and more: think more and 
more 

What 8 best to ask. Know’st him thoujiook’st 
on ? s])eak, llO 

Wilt have him live? Is he thy kin? thy 
friend? 

Imo, He is a Roman; no more kin to me . 
Than I to your highness; who, being *born 
your vassal, 

Am something nearer. 

C^m, Wherefore ey’st him so?. 

Imo, I ’ll tell you, sir, in private, if you please ' 
To give me hearing. 

Cym, Ay, with all my heart, . ; 

And lend my best attention. What’s l^y 
name? 

s Tender over hie oeeaeione, keenly awake to hb wants. 

4 Feat, neat, trim. 



ACT V. Scene 5. 


CYMBEUNE. 


ACT'vt, Se0tt« 


Jmo, Fidele, sir. 

C^m. Thou’rt my good youth, my jmge; 
I ’ll be thy master: walk witB^e; speak freely. 
[Cfinbeliig4i a)id Imogen conv&i'se apart* 
BeL Is not this boy reviv’d from death ? 
Ar&p ^ One sand another 

Not more resembles that sweet rosy lad 121 
Who died, and was Fidelej*-- What think you? 

Gui* The same dead thing alive. 

) l^Bel. P^aee, peace! see further; he eyes us 
J not; forbbar; 

/Creatures may be alike: were ’t he, I ’m sure 
/He would have spoke to \is. 

J Oui But we saw him dead. 

BeL Be silent; let ’s see further. 

) Pu*[Aude^ T is my mistress: 

! Since she is living, let the time run on 
'('To good or bad.] 

[Cymheline and Imogen come forward. 
Cym. Come, stand thou by our side; 

Make thy demand aloud. — [7V> IarMmo'\ Sir, 
step you forth ; 130 

Give answer to this boy, and do it freely ; 

^Or, by our gi'eatness, ^aiid the gi'ace of it, 

} Wliich is our honour,] bitter torture shall 
Winnow the truth from falsehood. —On, speak 
to him. 

Imo* My boon is, that this gentleman may 
render • 

Of whom he had this ring. 

Poet [d«iV/e] What’s that to him? 

Cym. lliat diamond upon your finger, say 
How came it yours? 

lack Thou ’It torture me to leave unspoken 
t^t 139 

Which, to be spoke, would torture thee. 

Cym. How! me? 

loch. I ’m glad to be constrain’d to utter ttust 
Wliich tdrments me to conceal. By villany 
\ golf this ring: ’tw^as Leonatus’ jewel; 

Whom thou didst banish; aiid -which more 
may grieve thee, 

It doth me-^ nobler sir ne’er liv’d 
TVixt sky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, 
my lord? 

. All that belongs to this. 
lack That paragon, thy daughter,— 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my false 
spirite 

Quail to remember— Give me leave; I faint 


Oym. My daughter!^ what of her? Eene^ 
thy strength: I 60 

I had raflier thou shouldst live while nature 
will . 

Than die ere 1 hear more: strive, man, and 
speak. 

^lack Uppn a time, — unhappy was the clock 
That struck the hour!— it was in Eome, — 
accurs’d 

The mansion where! — ’t was at a feast, — 0, 
would 

Our viands had been poison’d, or at least 
Those which 1 heav’d to head! — the good 
Posthiimus — 

£ What should I say? he was too good to be ^ 
Where ill men were; and was the best of alf J 
Amongst the rai'’Bt of good ones — sitting sadly, J 
Hearing us praise our loves of Italy loi ^ 
For beauty that made liarreii the swell’d boast J 
Of him that best could speak; for feature,^ $ 
laming J 

The shrine'-* of Venus, of straight- pight 3; 

Minerva, ; 

Postures beyond brief nature ; for condition,*^ 
A shoj) of all the qualities that man ^ 

Jjoves w'omau for; besides, that hook of wiving, > 
Fairness which strikes the eye,—] ^ 

Cym. [[I stand on fire;]^ 

Come to the matter. 

[ lack All too soon I shall, ^ 

Unless thou wouldst grieve quickly. — This^ 
Posthumus, 170^ 

Most like a noble lord in love, and one ^ 
That had a royal lover, took his hint; 

And, not dispraising whom we prais’d,- 
therein 

He was as calm as virtue, — ^he began ] 

His mistress’ picture; which by his tongue^ 
being made, \ 

And then a mind put in ’t, either our brags > 
Were crack’d of kitcheii-trullR, or his descrip- 1 
tion s 

Prov’d us unspeaking sots.* S 

Cym. Nay, nay, to the purpose.] 5 

lack Your daughter’s chastity — there it 
begins. 

1 Feature, shape. 3 Shrine, ixnfwo. 

* Straightpight. well set up, eroct. 

4 Condition, character. ' 

* Utiepeaking sots, fools incapable of speech. 
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act V. Scene 5 . 


GYMBILINE. 


ACT y. Soeoc 5, 


He sj)ake of her, as Diau had hot dreams, 

And slie aloue were cold: whereat 1, wretch, 
Made scruple^ of his praise; and wager’d with 
him 

Pieces of gold ’gainst this wliich tlien he wore 

Upon liis honour’d linger, to attain 

In suit the place of ’s bed, and wii^ this ring^ 

By hers and mine adultery. He, true knignt, 

No lesser of her honour confident 

Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring; 

5 [And would so, had it been a carbuncle iso 
^Of Phoebus’ wheel; and might so safely, had it 
^ Been all the worth of ’s car. ] Away to Britain 
Post I in tliis design: — well may you, sir, 
Eemember me at court; where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 
J’Twixt amorous and villaiious. [Being thus 
] quench’d 

>Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
5 Gan in }our duller Britain operate 
;Most vilely; for my vantage, excellent:] 

And, to be brief, my practice so prevail’d 
Tliat I return’d witli simular^ proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad, 201 

By w'ounding his belief m her renown 
pVith tokens thus and thus; [averring notes 
^Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her brace- 
\ let,— , 

^0 cunning, how I got it!— nay, some marks 
JOf secret on her person,] that he could not 
But think her bond of chastity quite crack’d, 

I liaving ta’eii the forfeit. Whereupon — 
Methinks, I see him now— 

Fdlst. [Coming forwai^d] Ay, so thou dost, 
Italhui fiend!— Ay me, most credulous fool, I 

Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 211 
That’s due to^ all the villains past, in l)eiug, 

To cornel— 0, give me cord, or knife, or poison. 
Some upright justicer! Thou, king, send out 
For torturers ingenious; it is I 
That all th’ abhorred things 0’ th’ eartli amend 
By l:)eing worse than they. I am Poathfimus, 
Tliat kill’d thy daughter: — villain-like, I lie; 
That caus’d a lesser villain than myself, 

A sacrilegious thief, to do ’t;— the temple 220 
Of virtue was she; yea, and she^ herself. 

Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 

1 Set^pie, doubt. * Simular, probable. 

8 Due to, appropriate to, bad enough to describe. 

♦ Slt£, virtue. 
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The dogs 0’ the street to bay me: every villain 
Be call’d Posthfimus Leonatus; and 
Be villany less thftn ’t was!— 0 Imogen! 

My queen, my life, my wife!^0 Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen! 

Imo. Peace, my lord; hear, hear — 

Post. Shall ’s liave a play of this? Thou 
scornful page, • 

There lie thy part. [Striking her; she foils. 

Pis. 0, gentlemen, help! 

Mine and your mistress! — 0, ftiy lord Post- 
humus! 230 

You ne’er kill’d Imogen till now. — Help, 
help! — 

Mine honour’d lady! 

Cgm. Does the world go round? 

Post How comes these staggers on me? 

Pis. Wake, my mistress! 

Cgm. If this be so, the gods do mean to 
strike me 

To death with mortal joy. 

Pis. How fares my mistress? 

[/mo. 0, get thee from my sight; > 

Thou gav’st me poison : dangerous fellow, hence ! ) 
Breathe not where princes are. > 

Cym. The tune of Imogen! ^ 

Pis. Lady, 239^^ 

The gods throw stones of sulphur''* on me, if ? 
That box I gave you was not thought by me i 
A preci(nis tiling; I had it from the queen. J 
Uyw. New mR.fcter still? ? 

Jmo. It poison’d me. j 

Cor. Ogods!— ? 

I left out one thing which the queen cou-^ 
fess’d, . I 

Which must approve thee honest: “ If Pisanio J 
Have,” said she, “given his mistress that con- j 
c fection i 

Which I gave him for cordial, she is serv’d < 
As I would serve a rat.” * ( 

Cym. What’s this, Cornelius?^ 

Cot. The queen, sir, very oft impdrtun’d me? 
To temper poisons for her; still pretending s 
The satisfaction of her knowledg<bonly 251 > 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs, I 
Of no esteem: I, dreading that her purpose ) 
Was of more danger, did compound for her I 
A certain stuff, which, being ta’en, would cease ^ 


* Stones qf sulphur, Le. tbnnderbf^. 



ACT Sosne A 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT V, Boaae^ 


}The present power of life; but in short time 
? All offices of nature should again 
I Do their due functions.— Hav^ you ta*en of it? 
J Into, Most like^I did, for I was dead. 

? Bel, My boys, 

>There our error. 

I Out, This^is, sure, Fidele.] 

Jmo. Why did you throw ^our wedded lady 
from you? 2 «i 

Think that you are uptm a rock; and now 
Throw me a|[aiA. [Embracing him. 

Post, Hang there like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die! 

Cgm. How now, my flesh, my child! 

What, mak’st thou me a dullard in this act? 
Wilt thou not speak to me ? 

Lm. Your blessing, sir. [Kneeling. 

\ ^Bel. Though you did love this youth, I 
) blame ye not; 

^ You had a motive for’t. 

^ [To Ovideriiis and Arviragus,"^ 

Cym, My tears that fall 

Prove holy water on thee! Imogen, 

^ Thy mother's dead. 

Imo, I 'in sorry foi* ’t, my lord. 

Cym. 0, she was naught; and long of her 
it was 271 

That we meet here so strangely : but her son 
Is gone, we know not how nor whene. 

I f Pis. My lord, 

Now fear is fi-oiii me, 1 '11 speak troth.* Loid 
Cloten, 

Upon my lady's missing, came to me 
^ With his sword drawn ; foam’d at the mouth, 

> and swore, 

>If I diseWr'd not which way she was gone, 

7 It was my instant death. By accident, 

J I had a feigned letter of my master's ^ 

JThen in ray j) 0 cket; which directed him 28 o 
?To seek her on the mountains near to Milford; 

^ Where, in a frenzy, in my master's garments, 
/Which he enforced from me, away he posts 
$With unchaste purpose, and with oath to 
J violate ^ 

<My lady’s honour; what became of him 
1 1 further know not.] 

Oui, Let me end the story: 

1 slew him there. 


Cym. Marry, the gods forfend! 

f I would not thy good deeds should from my 
lips 

Pluck a hard sentence; prithee, valiant youth, 
Deny 't again. 

Out. I 've spoke it, and I did it. 



i'oal. Hang there like fruit, my bouI* 

Till the tree die !-(Act v. 5. 283, 264.) 


Cy7ii. He was a prince.] 291 

Gui, A most incivil one: the wrongs he 
did me 

Were nothing piince-like; for he did provoke 
me 

With language that would make me spurn 
tlie sea, 

If it could so roar to me: I cut off’s head; 

And am right glad he is not standing here 

To tell this tale of mine. 

Cym. I ’m sorry for thee: 


A Trctht truth. 
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ACT V. Scene J 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT V. Scene G. 


By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, 
and must 298 

Endure our law: thou 'rt dead. 

; [ Imo, Tliat lieadless man 

/I thought had been my lord. 

^ Bind the offender, 

And take him from our presence 
JieL Stay, sir king: 

This man is better than the man he slew, 

As well descended £is thyself; and hath 
More of thee merited than a })and of Clotens 
Had ever scar for.^— [To tim Guardi Let his 
arms alone; 

They were not bom for bondage. 

Cifm. Why, old soldier, 

Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By tasting of our wrath ? How of descent 
As good as we ? 

^ In that he spake bx) far. 

^ i)/m. And thou shalt die for't. 

\ BeL Wc will die all three, 

But I will prove ^ that two on’s are as good 
As I have given out him. — My sons, 1 must, 
For mine own part, unfold a dangerous speech, 
; Though, haply, well fur you. 

^ Ari\ Your danger’s ours. 

^ GuL And our good his. 

Bel. Have at it then, by leave. 

fThou hadst, great king, a subject who 
; Was call’d Belarius. 

i Otfm. What of him? he is 

^A banish’d traitor. 

^ Bel. He it is that hath si8 

j As^iim’d this age: indeed, a banish’d man; 

?I know not how a traitor. 

^ Gym. Take him hence: 

jThe whole world shall not save him. 
jj Bel, Not too hot: 

^ First pay me for the nursing of thy sons; 

^ And let it be confiscate all, so soon 
' As I’ve receiv’d it, 

< Cym. Nursing of my sons!] 

Bel. I am too blunt and saucy : here ’s ray knee : 
([Ere I arise* I will prefer ^ my sons; 
cTlien 8{)are not the old father.] Mighty sir, 
These two young gentlemen, that call me father, 

^ Httd ever wear for, had ever shown any evidence of 
meriting. 

* B\tt / mil prom, if I do not prove. 

» Prefer^ promote. 


And think they are my sons, are none of mine;, , 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 

And blood of yjlUr begetting. 

(^m. ^ How! my issue! 

Bel. So sure as you your father’s. I, old 
Morgan, # 382 

Am that Belarius wliom you sometime banish’d : 
Your pleasure wai» my mere offence,* my pun- 
i^ment 

Itself, and all my treason; that 1 suffer’d 
Was all the harm I did. These gentle princes — 
For such and so they are — ^these twenty years 
Have I train’d up: those arts they have as I 
Could put into them Juy breeding was, sir, as ^ 
Your highness knows. Their nurse, Euriphile, J 
Whom for the theft 1 wedded, stole these chil- J 
dren 341 J 

Upon my banishment: I mov’d her to ’t; J 
Having receiv’d the punishment before, / 
For that which 1 did then: beaten for loyalty/ 
Excited me to treason : their dear loss, / 
The more of you ’t was felt, the more it 8ha])’d ^ 
Unto my end of stealing them ]. But, gracious ' 
sir, ^ 

Here are your sous again; and I must lose 
Two of tliesweet’st companions in the world:— - 
The benediction of these covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay 4ieaveii with sters, 

Cym. [ Thou weep’st, and speak’st. ^ 

The service that you three have done is morejj 
Unlike than this thou tell’st] I lost my chil-^ 
dren : 354 

If these be they, 1 know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. ^ 

f Bel. Be pleas'd awliiJe . — > 

This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, i 
fMost worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius: J 
This gentleman, my ( Jadwal, Arviragus, f 

Your younger princely son: he, sir, wai? lapp’d^ 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by Hi’ hand <; 
Of his queen-mother, which, formore probation, J 
I can with ease produce. ^ ( 

Cy7)i.2 Guid^rius had { 

Uj>on his neck a mole, a sanguine star; 364 
It was a mark of wonder. 

Bel. Ihis is he; 

Who hath upon him still that natural «tamp: 
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4 Jfy mere cffetiice, all my offenoa. 










ACT V. Soene 5. 


CYMBELINK 


ACt T> Sodii« A 


It waa wise nature’s end in the donation, 

To be his evidence now. 

C}fm, I 

A mother to»the Ijrth of three? ^^e’e^ mother 
Eejoic’d deliverance more.—] Bless’d pray you 
be,* 370 

That, after this strange stalling from your orl)8, 
You may reign in them no^!— 0 Imogen, 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom. 

/wo. ^ No, my lord; 

I Ve got two worlds by ’t— 0 my gentle bro- 
thers, 

Have we thus met? 0, never say hereafter 
But I am truest speaker: you call’tl me brother, 
Wlien I was but your sister; I you brothers, 
When ye were so indeed, 
t Cyni. Did you e’er meet? 

Arv, Ay, my good lord. 

Oui, And at fim meeting lov’d; 

^Continu’d so, until we thought he died. m 
i (hr. By the queen’s dram she swallow’d.] 

0 rare instinct! 

^[When shall I hear all through? This fierce^ 
abridgment 

jHatJx to it circumstantial branches, which 
5 Distinction - should be rich in.— Where? how 
j' liv’d you? 

['And when came you to serve our Koman cap- 
tive ? • 

JHow parted wdth your brothem? how first met 
^ them? 

JWhy fled you from the court? aiul whither? 
/ These, 

;And your three motives to the Iwittle, with 
^I know^not hqw much more, should be de- 
manded; 

And all the other by-dej)endencies, soo 

From chance to chance: but nor the time noj 
place 

Will serve our long interrogatories. See, 
Posthdmus anchors upon Imogen; 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her 
eye , 

On him, her J[)rothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a joy; the (x»unterchaiige3 
Is severally in all. — Let’s quit this ground, 
And smoke the temple with our sacrifices.— ] 

I Fierce^ passionate, impetuous. 

> DiiHncUon, a more detailed statement 
• Cwnter^nge, reciprocation. 


[To Belarius] Thou art my brother; so we’ll 
hold thee ever. 

Brio, You are my father too; and did relieve 
me, 400 

To see this gracious season. 

Cym, All o’erjoy’d, 

Save these in bonds: let them be joyful too, 
For^hey shaft taste our comfort 
n Imo, My good master, J 

I will yet do you service. \ 

Luc, Happy be you I s 

Cym,^ The forlorn soldier, that so nobly ^ 
fought, 

He would have well becom’d this place, and 
grac’d 

The thfiiikings of a king. 

Post I am, sir. 

The soldier that did company these three 
In j>()or beseeming; ’t was a fitment for '*'409 
The purpose I then follow’d.— That I was he, 
Speak, lachimo: T liad you down, and might 
Have made you finish. 

lack I am down again; [Krmliny, 

But now my heavy conscience sinks my knee, 
As then your force did. Take that life, be- 
seech you, 

Which I so often owe: but your ring first; 
And here the bracelet of the truest princess 
That ever swore her faith. 

Post Kneel not to me: 

The power that I have on you is to spare you ; 
The nuilice tow^ards you to forgive you: live, 
And deal with others better. 

Cym, Nobly doom’d 1 

We ’ll learn our freeness ^ of a son-in-law; 
Panion ’s the word to all. 

riK You bolp us, sir, J 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother; > 
Joy’d are we that you are. 424^ 

Post Your servant, princes.— Good ray lordj 
of Kome, 

Call forth your soothsayer: as I slept, me- 
thought 

Great Jupiter, ujwn his eagle back’d, ? 

Appear’d to me, with other spritely shows 
Of mine own kindred: when I wak’d, I found 
Tliis label on my bosom; whose containing 
Is so from sense in Imrdness, that I can 

« Fr$eneas, liberality. 
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ACT V. Scene 5. 


CYMBELINE. 


AOT v. n: 


Make no collection of let him show 432 
‘ His skill in the construction. 

; Luc, Philarmoniis, — 

iSooth, Here, my good lord. 

JjUC. Head, and declare the meaning. 
i^ooth, “Whenas a lion’s whelp shall, to 

himself unknown, without seeking find, and bo em- 
brac’d by a piece of tender air; anfl when frtun a 
/stately cedar shall be lopp’d branches, which, beiiog 
'dead many years, shall after revive, be jointed to the 
'.old stock, and fi’eshly grow; then shall Posthumus 
! end his miseries, Britain be fortunate, and flourish 
fin peace and plenty.” 442 

^Thoii, Leoiiatus, art the lion’s whelp; 

JThe fit arid apt oonstnictioii of thy name, 
/Being Leo-iiatus, doth import so ruiudi: 

'( [To Vi/mheUne\ The piece of tender air, thy 
f virtuous daughter, 

\ Which w(‘ call mollis aer; and mollis aer 
; We term it inulien wliicli mulier I divine 
?Ib this iin st constant wife; [To Poathumm\ 

/ who," even now, 

/Answering the letter of the oracle, 450 

< Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp’d about 
; With this most tender air. 

Cyni, This liath some seeming. 

i Sooth. The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 

; Personates thee: arul thy lopp’<l branches point 
,Thy two sons forth; who, by Belarius stol’n, 

) For many years thought dead, are now reviv’d, 
fTo the majestic cedar join’d; whose issue 
^Promises Britain peace iu)d plenty. 


1 No collection qf it, no inference from it 
8 Who, ie. you who. 
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C^m, Well, 

My peace we will begin: — and, Caitis Lucius, 
Although the ^tetor, we submit to Csssar, 460 
And to the Eomau empire ;»proiiIising 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissuadejj by our wicked qWeen; 
Whom heavens, in justice, both on her and hctt^ j 
Have laid most h^iavy hand. < 

Sooth. The fingers of the powers above do 
tune ^ 

The harmony of this peace. The vision 
Which 1 made known to Lucius, ere the stroke 
Of tins yet scarce-cold battle, at this instant 
Is full accom]>lish’d; for the Bomaii eagle, 
From south to west on wing soaring aloft^^ 
Lessen’d herself, and in the beams o’ the sun 
So vanish’d; which foreshow’d our princely 
eagle, iU 

Th’ imperial Csesar, should again unite 
His favour wdth the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which shines here in the west.] 

C^m. Laud we the gods; 

And let our crooked smokes climb to their 
m>strUs 

From our blest altars. Publish we this ];ieace 
To all our subjects. 8et we forward: let 
A Bonian and a British ensign wave 48 a 
Friendly together: so through Lud’s-towil 
mardi : 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we [11 lutifyf ; seal it with feastat-^) 
Set on there]! — Never was a war did cease^ ■ 
Ere bloody hands were wash’d, with such a 
peace. 




NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


DEAMATIS PERSONS. 

, 1. Our knowledgo of the history of Britain during the 
hundred years wiiich elapsed between the departure of 
CsBsar in 64 b.g. and the invasion of Aulus Flautius 
Ih ^ A.^ is of the scantiest description, and is chiefly 
•ihsitived from coins. It appears that for some years pre- 
tioas to the latter date the most powerful prince in 
'Mtuin was Cunobblinos, or Cymbbline, whose capital 
pamulodunum (Colchester), but little or nothing i9 
4tnown of him, except that he had a son called Adminius, 
who tufrendered himself to Caligula in the year 40, and 
^wo others called Oaratacos and Togoduinnos, who were 
defei^d by Flautius. Shakespeare drew his history, as 
usual, from Holtnshed, but the invasion of the Romans 
' under Gaius Lucius, m well as the whole story of Belarins 
aud the yoUng«prlnces, is an addition of his own. The 
Ibllawing Is Hollnshed’s account of Cymbeline: After the 
;de^ of Oassibelane [Cassivelaunos], Theomantius or 
f eUtittibiB the yoongest sonne of Lud, was made King of 
^ . . Theomantius ruled the land in good 
4|jud paid the tribute to the Bomans which Cossi- 
iMSttlCie liad granted, and flnalie departed this life after 
Jte i&i fSlgned 22 yeares, and was buried at London. 


. . . Kymlielinc or Cimbeline the sonne of Iheoman- 
tius was of the Britalns made king after the deceasse of 
his father. . . . This man (as some write) was brought 
vp at Rome and there made knight by Augustus Cesar, 
under whome he served in the warres, and was in* such 
fauour with him, that he was at llbertie to pay his tribute 
or not. . . . Touching the continuance of the yeai'ei 
of Kymbelines reigue, some writers doo varle, but the 
best approoued affirme, that he reigned 86 yeares and 
then died, and was buried at London, leaving behind him 
two sonnes, Ouiderius and Aruiragus. But here It is to 
be noted, that although our histories doo afflrme, that as 
well this Kymbeline, as also bis father Theomantius, lined 
in quiet with the Romans, and continuallie to them paled 
the tributes which the Britains had couenanted withluliua 
Cesar to pay, yet we And in the Romane writers, that 
after lull ns Cesars death, when Augustus had taken 
vpon him the rule ctf the empire, the Britalns refused to 
paie that tribute: whereat as Cornelius Tacitus lepormth, 
Augustus (being otherwise occupied) was contented to 
winke, howbelt, through earnest calling vpon to recover 
his right by such as were desirous to see the vttermost of 
the British Kingdoms ; at length, to wit. in the tenth yeare 
after the death of lulius Cesar, which waa about 
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Dramiitiu Per*(>ni». 


NOTES TX) CYMBELINE. 


AOT 1. Samfl 1. 


tliirteonth yeare of the said TheomantiUB, Augnatus made 
proulHiuii to passe with an armie ouer into Britalne, 
was come forward upon his ioumie into Gallia Celtica: or 
as we niaie sale, into these hither parts of France. . . . 
[He was, however, called away by a rebellion of the 
Pannonians and Dalmatians (act iii. 1. 73-75).] But 
whether this controversie which appeareth to fall forth 
betwixt t)ie Britains and Augustus, was occasioned by 
Kyinl)6line, or some other prince of the Britains, 1 haue 
not to anouch: for that by our writers it 9 b reportedffiiat 
Kymbeline being brought vp in Koine, & knighted in 
the court of Augustus, euer site wed himselfe a friend to 
the Aomans, «fe chieflie was loth to breake with them, 
because the youth of the Britaine nation should not be 
depriued of the benefit to be trained and brought vp 
among the Romans, whereby they might leeme both to 
behaue themselues like ciuiU men, and to attcine to the 
knowledge of feats of warre.” 

2. Clotek. Holinshed colls Mulmucius (act iii. 1. 66) 
**the Bonne of Cloton.” 

3. PoSTHtMUP Leonatus. Maloiie suggests that Shake- 
speare got the name of Leonatus from Sidney's Arcadia. 
It is there the name of the son of the blind king of Paphla- 
gonia, whose sto^ y Shakespeare had already drawn upon 
in writing Kitig J^ear. Steevens notes that the name 
Leonato had been used in Much Ado, where, it may be 
added, the old stage-direction preflxed to act i. scene 1 
couples it with that of Imogen; see Mr. Marshall’s note 
ad toe. vol. vii. p. 6a 

4. Imogen. The name occurs in Holinshed's account 
of Brutus and Locriue. In the Tragedy of Locrine (1595), 
act 1. scene 1, Brutus addresses his son Camber as, 

The glory of iniue afSTe. 

And darling of tliy mother Imogen. 


ACT I. Scene 1. 


6. Lines 1-8: 

our bloods 

2fo more obey the heavens than our courtiers 
StiU seem as does the king's. 


Our bloods, i.e. our dispositions, subject as they are to 
the weather (“to all the skyey influences," Measure for 
Measure, iiL 1. 0), are not more entirely ruled by it than 
our courtiers are ruled by the king's disposition, to which 
they are careful to accommodate their looks, and when he 
frowns they frown. Iliat this is the meaning is clear from 
lines 13, 14: 

Although tlicy wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's lookii. 

The late Dr. Ingloby (Shakespeare's Cymbeline: The Text 
Revised and Annotated by C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. London, 
1686;— 1 wish at once to express my obligations to this 
scholarly edition, frequent references to which will be 
found in the course of tliese notes) quotes Comedy of 
Errors, li. 2. 32. 33: 

If yvu will Jest with me, know my aspdet 
And fashion your demeanour to my looks. 

And Steevens. Greene’s Never Too Late (1590): “if the 
King smiled, every one in the court was in his Jollitie; If 
he frowned, their plumes fell like peacock's feathers; so 
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tlmt tlielr outward presence depended on his inward 
passions.*' 

Boswell was the first editor who explained this paissge 
rightly: previous eiHtors were misled by the punotosltion 
of the Folio: ^ 

Our bloods no more obey th^Heanens 
Then our Courtiers : 

Still seeme, as do 's the Kings. ^ 

0. Lines 6. 7: * 

hath BEFERR'p hers^ 

Unto a poor but mrthy gentleman: the 's toeddsd; 
i,e. has put hei-self under his protection ; has, Iscl^ 
wedded him. The expression is quite in (^cordance with 
the “picked’* enigmatical style of thcpspeaker, and there 
is no need to change it into pref err'd, as Ingleby does. 

7. Lines 25-27: 

I do kxtenp Mm, sir, within himself’. 

Crush him together, rattier than unfold 
His measure duly. 

So far from exaggerating his merits, I rather understate 
them: the measure of his praises might be extended much 
further; or, as Johnson concisely puts it» *' my praise, how- 
ever extensive, is within his merit.'* For extend, compare 
i. 4. 10-21: “the approbation of those that weep this 
lamentable divorce ... are wonderfully to txiend 
him.’* 

8. Lines 30, 31: Cassibelan . . . —See note 1, 

9. Line 31: But had his titles by Tenanfiua— That is, 
thougli lie had joined the party of the usurper [Cassibeianh 
he was forgiven and honoured by the rightful king (Itolfe). 

10. Line 46: A nd in ’« spring became a harvest. —Ingleby 
compares Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 80-88 (with Tlieo- 
bald's emendation of autumn for AntJiony): 

For his bounty, 

THkre wq.s tio winter in't, an autmun 'twas 
Tliat grew the ii’ore by reaping. 

11. Lines 48, 49: 

A sample to the youngest; to the more mature 
A glass that FKATED them. 

He was a perfect model to the younger, while even older 
people could not fail to gain some graces and accomplish- 
ments from him. Feat (to make neat, fashiqn) is not 
elsewhere used as a verb in Shakespeare, but we have 14 
as an adjective in v. 6. 86-S8: 

never master had 

A page so kind, so duteous, diligent, . . , 

So/ifaf, so nurse-Iike; 

and Tempest, ii. 1. 272, 273: e 

And look how well iny garments sit upon me; 

Much/«*/irr than before. 

For the thought Steevens compares II. Henry IT. IL 8. 

21 , 22 : # 

he was ’nd^d the glass 

Wherein the noble youth did dress thennelves. 

12. Line 68: Mark it— The Gowden Clarkes remark: 
“Shakespeare's dramatic art uses this expedient^ natu- 
rally introduced into the dialogue, to draw apedtl atten- 
tion to a circumstance that ft is essential should behonie 
in mind, and which otherwise might esei^ie notice bi tiib 
course of the narration." 



ACT I. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO OYMBELINE. 


ACT t ‘9e6ika 1 


13. Line 68; That a king's children should he so Con- 

VBT’Dl-So Two Gent of Verona, ill. 1. 36-87, the duke 
fearing that his daughter will be stolen from him, lodges 
her in a tower, * 

Thetcey whepeof myself have ever kept ; 

And thence she cannot be cottv^'d away, 

The Mrord^as also used as a cant term for steal: Merry 
Wives. 1. 3. 80-34; • 

Nym, The good humour is to steal at ,i iniuini's rest. 

Pitt. " Convty” the wise it call " Steal ! « foh I a tico for the phrase ! 

14. Line 70: JSuter the Queen, Posthmnus, and Imoffeiu 
—The Folio be|^n8 Scena Secunda here, as do Capoil, 
Malone, and othertf", Rowe was the first to continue 
scene 1 as in the text. 

15. lines 86-86; 

I something fear my father’s wrath; but nothing— 
Always resero'd my holy duty— what 
HU rage can do on me. 

I say T do not fear my father, so far as 1 may say it with- 
out breach of duty (Johnson). 

16 Lines 104, 105: 

1 never do him wrong. 

But he does buy my injuries, to befriends. 

He pays me for the wrongs I do him by some new kind- 
ness, in order to be friends with me again; although the 
injured party, he is the first to make advances towards a 
reconciliation. We have hero our first hint of the weak- 
^nesa of Cymbeline’s character. 

17. Lines 116, 117: 

Aiul SEAR tJP my ewbraeements from a next 
WithhO^m OF PEATU! 

'I’lie homls of death are the cere-cloths, or cereiuciits 
(Hamlet, i. 4. 48), in which the dead are swathe^; but cere- 
cloth was also written sear^eloth, and sear up will there- 
fore be th^ same as cet e up (which Steevens suggested 
and Oraiit White printed), i e close up. It is probable, 
however, that, us the Oowden Clarkes suggest, the other 
sense of sear =]}urn up, wither up, was also present to | 
the writer’s mind. Compare Tiraon of Athens, iv. 3, 187. 
188: 

J'ntMr thy fertile and conceptions womb. 

Met it no mure bring out rngn’iieful man ! 

18. Lines 117, 118: 

Bemain, remain thou here 
WhUe sense can keep IT on ! ^ 

Pope altered it to thee, but the cliniige of person is not 
very unc^imon; compaie iii. 3. 103-105: 

Kuriphile, 

Tliou wofit Uicir nurse; they took thee for their mother. 

And every d.iy do honour to her grave ; 

and iv. 2. 216-218 : ^ 

If lie be gone, lie 11 make his grave a bed ; 

With female fairies will hit tomb be haunted, 

And worms will not come to thee. 

19. Line 124: When shall we SEE again f—t>yce remarks 
tliat the very some words are addressed by Cressida to 
Troilns, TroUus and Cressida, iv. 8. 50. So Henry VIII, 
i. 1. 1, 2: 

, Good morrow, and welt met. Mow have ye done 
|0&ce last we saw in France? 

VOL. XII, 


20. Line 126: If after this command thm FRAVaHT fAe. 
court —Shakespeare geneiElly ims fraught ua a partlqiiile 
=7laden, as wo do exclusively at the present day; but we 
tndfraughted in The Passionate Pilgrim, 269, 270; 

0 cruel speeding, 

Fraughted with gall; 

mdfratighHng in The Tempest, i. 2. 18: 

Tbefraughtittg souls within her. 

2lT^ine 128: Jnd bless the good remainders of ihe amt! 
— Thei'e is a slight touch of ii’ony here, which it may not 
be thought impertinent to point out. Posthumus prays 
for a blessing on the good people left at the court, when 
it was relieved of the burden of his unworthiness. 

22 Lines 131-133; 

0 disloyal thing. 

That shouldst repair my youth, thou heaped 
! A year's age on me ! 

I Instead of making me :Konng again, os a daughter would 
I who was a comfort to her father, you make me feel a 
year older than I really am, in fact, you shorten my life, 

23. Lines 145-147: 

he is 

A man worth any woman; overbuys me 
A Imost the sum he pays. 

The price he has paid for me is himself; and he is worth 
S(> muc)) more than 1 am, —worth, in fact, any woman,— - 
that the overplus, beyond what lie ought to have paid, 
nearly amouuts to the whole sum paid. A very small 
portion of his worth would have been enough. Ingleby 
says. " Imogen adopts her husband’s metaphor in lines 
[119, 120: 

As I niy poor self did exchange for you. 

To your so infiriilc loss], 

but in tuniing it against herself, increases tlie extrava- 
gance of the self-depreciation. She says, in effect, that 
ill marrying her, Posthumus gets almost nothing hi return 
for what he gives, his worth being so much greater than 
hers.” 

24. Line 167: / wo%Ud they were in Afrie both together. 
--“That is, ” as Rolfe remarks, ‘‘where no one would be 
at hand to part them.” He well compares Ooriolaans, 
iv. 2 2.3 -2f>: 

1 would iiiy son 

Were m Arabia, and thy tribe before him. 

His good sword m his hand. 

26. Lines 177, 178: 

[ pray you, speak with me, you sltall at least 

Oo see my lord aboard: for this time leave me. 

This is Capell’s arrangement of the broken lines In the 
Folio; / is his insertion. 

ACT 1. Scene 2. 

26. “This scene is introduced,*' says Ingleby, “to show 
up Cloten in a character which— to judge of his subse- 
quent conduct— he hardly deserves, that of a conceitod 
coward. The First Lord flatters him too grossly for human 
credulity, and the Second Lord, by ‘asides,* lampoons 
him, for the benefit of the groundlings. The albisfons 
are obscure and the quibbles poor It would be a relief 
to know that Shakespeare was not mponsible for either 
this scene, or the first in act ii. 
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ACT I, Scene 2. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT I. S<ietie 4. 


27 Lines 1-6 : Sir, 1 would advioe ifou to »hift a shirt; 

. where air ctnnes out, air eon}es in: there's none 
abroad so WHor-BSOME as that you vent This seems to 
mean --the air that exhales from a man’s person is again 
inhaled^ and there Is no air so wholesome as that which 
comes from you, therefore to keep up its purity change 
your shirt. 

28. Lines 10-12: his body's a passable carcaMs, if he he 
not hurt; it is a tkroughfare for steel, \f it be noff^flurt 
—The best comment is Ariel’s defiance, cited by Ingleby, 
Tempest, iii. 8. 01-66: 

tlie elements. 

Of whom your swords arc tein|>er*d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd*at stabs 
Kill the stiU-cIosing waters, as diminish 
One duwle that 's in my plume, 

Cloten, says the First Lord, had run rostlmmus through 
and through so effectively that his body must be a thorough- 
fare for steel, if he bo not hurt: it must be capable of being 
pierced, like water, without being wounded. 

29 Lines 13, 14: His steel was in debt; it went o* the 
backside the town. -Cloten paid off no scores with his steel, 
but kept out of haim's way. as a deiitor might do to avoid 
arrest in a town (Ingleby). 

SO. Lines 32-34; she 's a good sign, but 2 have seen small 
reflection of her The metaphor is from the sign of a 
house, almost all of which, says Mteevens, formerly had 
a motto or some attempt at a witticism underneath them. 
Malone quotes i. 6. 15-17, where Jachimo says of Imogen, 

All of her tlut is out of door most rich ! 

If she be furnish d with a. mind so rare, 

She is alone th' Arubian bird. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

31. Lines 2-4: 

if he should write, 

A ml / not have it, 7 were a paper lost, 

As offer'd mercy is. 

Oapcll explains this by reference to the pardon of a con- 
demned criminal ; hut this is surely unnecessary. J rigleby 
weK says, Why strain the passage to mean more than it 
says? Imogen is simply ileclaring that Posthnmus’ letter 
would be to her as an offer of mercy, alleviating her pre- 
sent anxiety on his account; and if the letter be lost, the 
offer of mercy is lost also." 

32. Lines 3-10: 

for so long 

Ashe could make me with TH1$ eye or ear 
Distingttish him from others. 

The Ji'olio has •'his eye, or eare;” which, in spite of Ingle- 
by’s attempt, it seems impossible to make decent sense 
of. Coleridge conjectured with the eye," first printed by 
Keightley. WUh this is Warburton's conjecture, adopted 
by most editors ; and wUlt this may easily have passed 
into with his in the compositor’s memory. 

33. Lines 14-16: 

Thott shouldst have made him 
As little as a enow, or less, ere left 
To after^eye him. 

Compare Tuear, iv. 6. 13, 14 (quoted by Steevens): 
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The crev/s and choiiglw that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross os beetles. 

31 Lines 84, 85: 

f that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two onARMlN^tronfas 
The word diarming had not yet been weakened to its . 
modern sense, in which it is merely a synouyi||^for heely 
or delightful; it meanF working with, or affecting with, 
a charm, and although in such a passage as Twelftb^ight,^: 

ii. 2. It), fc 

I Fortune forbid my outside have not charm'd her 1 

I we see it on its way to its modern use, it always as 
I Schmidt remarks, some trace of its primary signifleatisn. 

I Ingleby says, ‘‘ The two charming words are certainly not 
i what Warburton fixed upon— ‘Adieu, Posthumus'-^nor 
I any mere words of farewell. Hudson rightly explains 
; them ‘ to be words which as by the power of enohantment, 

' should guard his heart against the assaults of temptation * 
j (Harvard ed.); and there is, not improbably, an allusion to 
some custom of Shakespeare’s own day.” 

35. Lines 36, 37: 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the mrth. 

Shakes all our hndsfro/tn growing. 

Not the fair bud of their adieus only, but all their buds. 

I the whole promis’d crop of their loves is shaken and beat 
j to the ground by this tyrannous breathing ’’ (Capell). 

i A(’T 1. SCKNE 4. 

J 36 Lines 4, 5: but I could then have look'd on him with- 
I out the help of admfmfion.— Staunton and Ingleby have 
stumbled at these words, and the latter even culls them 
" very difficult.” They are, however, perfectly simple to 
any one who reads the passage naturally: “without the 
j help of adbiiration” Is lueroly on ironical expression for 
I “ without admiration.” Tachimn means that, he did not 
! in those days see anything in Posthumus which uould 
have compelled him to call in the help of admiration in 
order to form a proper estimate of him. 

37. Line 18: A ruf thm his banishment. —The Frenchman 
would have added, “has won him sympathy” (Ingleby). 

38 Lines 16-21: the APPlioBATiOM of TBOSL that imp 
this lamentable divorce . . . ABE wonderfully to eoR- 
tend him. — An instance of what Abbott (Shake. Gram. 

, § 412) calls the “ confusion of proximity,” the verb are 
agreeing with those rather than its proper subject appro- 
bation. So Julius CiDsar, v. 1. 38: ^ 

The posture of your Slows are yet unknown. 

39. Lines 21-24: be it but to fortify her judgment, which 
else an easy battery might lay fiat, for taking a beggar 
without less qualify.— This is one of those passages of 
which the meaning is clear enough, bi{,t which defy the 
rules of logical construction. Compare Coriolanus, i. 4. 
18-16; 

Mar. TuUus Aiifidius, is he within your walls? 

First Sen. No, nor a man that fears you less than he, 

That ’!> lesser than a litfie. 

There, as well as in the passage before us. we should havo 
expected more instead of less, but several other instances 
will be found in Sdimidt (Shake. Lex. 1420) of “ tliis ooiour- 
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able variation of the double negative" as Ingleby well 
temts it. Thu8» Merchant of Venice, iv. i. 161-163, **let 
hie lack of yean be no impediment Jo let him lack a 
, .reverend estimation;’' and Macbeth, ui. 6. 8-10: 

Who cannot w«At the thoufflit, how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Oonalttain 
kill their gracious father? 

/^*Such iiTegularities,” adds Schmfdt, *’may be easily ac- 
counted lor. The idea of negation was so strong in the 
poet's mind that he expressed it In more than one place, 
umnladfid of his canon that ’your four negatives make 
your two affirmatives' [Twelfth Night, v. 1. 24, 2.5 J. Had 
he taken the peiSs of. revising and preparing liis plays for 
the press, he would perhaps have corrected all the quoted 
passages. But he did not write them to be read and dwelt 
on by the eye, but to be heard by a sympathetic audience. 
And much that would blemish the language of a logician, 
may well become a dramatic poet or an orator." 

40. Lines 20: gentlemen of yvut knowing. - Gentlemen 
of your experience in society; so ii. 3. 102, 103: 

one of your great knowiits 
Slioutd learn, being taught, forbearance. 

41. Lines 39, 40: vphkh I will he eoer topay^and yet pay 
still —Malone quotes All 'a Well, iii. 7. 10, 17: 

’ Which 1 will over-pay and pay again, 

Wlieii I have found it j 

and Sonnet xxx. 12: 

Whicli 1 new pay tUt if not penid before. 

• 42 Lines 47, 48: to go even with what J heard.— Vox 
to go etsrn with^ ie. accord, agree with, compare Twelfth 
Night, v. 1. 240; 

W'ere you a wotiiait, .is the rest^wv nvu. 

PostliiimuB means, that so far from acquiescing hi the 
opinions of others, lie rather set himself to oppose them, 
and was therefore easily drawn into a quaiTel,— one, how- 
ever, which^ven yet. on inaturer consideration, he does 
not consider so trivial as his friend appears to. 

43. Line 60: if I of end NOT to say it is wended.— fio 
Eowe. F. 1 omits not 

44. Lines 64, 65: wise, chaste, constant, quAllFlED.— 
^or qualified (.-endowed with qualities) Ingleby quotes 
The Taming of the Shrew, 1 v. 5. 66, 67. speaking of Bianca: 

Beside, so qnalifitd as may beseem 
The spouse of any noble gentleman ; 

and Bavenant, TTnfortuuate Lovers, i. 1; 

But why, Ranipino, since this lady is 
• So rarely qualified. 

And what lachimo afterwards calls Imogen (v. 5. 166, 167): 
A sl.op of all the qualittes that man 
I..ovq$ woman for: 

Capell removed the oomifla lietwecn constant and qiuUified, 
and in fais notes (wsl. i. p. 104) he hyphens the words con- 
8tant-q%mUJied, a reading which has been adopted by most 
modern editors, but to the detriment of the passage. 

46. Lines 73, 74: / would abate her nothing, though 1 
PROFESS myself her adorer, not her FRIEND.— Bven sup- 
posing I profess myself merely her worshipper, and not 
her lover; one who looks up to her,” says Ingleby (who 
would read profess*^ ** as to a superior being, with the 


worship of a votary, rather than With the Jealous affectloh 
of a lover. He meant, In fact, to assert for her a real 
objective excellence, apart from her private relatloik to 
him.” The srord friend was used in a special sense to 
mean lover, paramour, sweetheart. 

46. Lines 76-77; As fair and as good— a kind of hand~ 
in-hand comparison— had been eomeihing too fair and too 
goodfpr any ladygin Britain.—*' As fair and as good/^ 
as any lady in Italy: the assertion is nominative to ’’had 
been something,” <fec. ; ’‘hand-in-hand comparison” s a 
comparison where the two things compared go hand in 
hand, or keep pace, lachimo denies that any lady in 
Britain could be as fair and as goo<l as any of his country- 
women (Ingleby). Britain is Johnson’s correction for 
HtUante of the Folio. 

< 47. Lines 77-82: If she went before others I have seen, 

• as that diamond of yours outlustres many I have beheld, 

1 roDLD NOT BUT BEiJEtB she excelled many: but I have 
not seen tlte most preeiotis diamond that is, nor you the 
lady.— The Folio has / eould not believe; Warburton 
omitted not, and read J cmdd believe; Malone inserted the 
but before believe, and has been followed by Dyce and most 
modem editors; for it seems Impossible to extract Satis- 
factory sense without some change. Malone paraphrases 
his reading of the passage as follows: "If she surpassed 
other women that I have seen in the same proportion that 
your diamond out-lustres diamonds that 1 have be- 
held, I eould not but acknowledge that she excelled many 
women; but 1 have not seen the most valiuible diamond 
in the world, nor you the most beautiful woman ; and 
therefore I cannot admit she excels all.** 

48. Lines 90, 91 ; ij Uipre were wealth enough for the pur- 
chase - ' So Rowe F 1 has " or if there were wealth enough 
for the purchases.** 

49 Lines 104, 165: to CONVINCE the honour of my mu- 
tress. -For this use of convince (= overcome) compare 
Mfloheth, i. 7. 63, 64: 

liis two cliainberl.iiiis 
Will J with wine and wassail so fam/itnv, 

60. Line 122; herein (oo.— So F. 3; F. 1 and F. 2 have 
heerein to 

61. Lines 134, 136 ; the APPROBATION of what I have 
spttke —For this use of apprubation (=proof) compare 

^ Henry V. i. 2. 18-‘20: 

For Cod dotli know how many now In health 
Shall drop their blond in approhaUm 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to 

52. Line 146: Yon are AFRAID, a^nd therein the wiser.— 
Afraid was first printed by Theobald on the suggestion of 
Warburton, and has been adopted by most editors. The 
Folio has a Friend, but the attempts which have been 
made to explain the passage without alteration are un- 
satisfactory. Ingleby conjectured her friend '* sher lover, 
and therefore know her well, and how much you can wager 
on her honour. ” The conjecture afraid, which gives rnneh 
the same sense, has the advantage of being the less violent 
change of the two. 

68. Line 160: ff 1 bring you no sufewnl tesUmony, doc. 
—TheCowden Clarkes well observe, "Thisisinaooordanoe 
179 
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wUli laclijmo’s designing manner. He affects to state the 
ternts of the wager on both sides; but he, in fact, proposes 
them BO tliat they shall suggest, either way, P«)sthun]us's 
winning/' 

54. Lilies 106, 167 : provided I have your eomviendatian 
for my more free entertamment — Pit) vided I am furnished 
with such an introduction from you as will ensure me a 
mure hospitable reception than J shoulf. otlierwis^le en- 
titled to expect. 

65. Lines 179, 180: M the bargain should catch cold and 
starve,-~Lvet it sliould fall through, if we did not strike 
wliile the iron is hot ; we will therefore lose no time in 
acting upon it. 

ACT I. ScKNE 5. 

56. Lines 17, 18: 

That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other CONCLUSIONS. 

Compare Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 357-350; 

‘ her physician tells me 
She hath pursu’d rauclustons infiuiie 
Of easy ways to die. 

67. Lines r,d, 67: 

A nd everyday Unit c&tnefi comes to decay 
A day's loork in him 

I suppose this to mean, every day tliat comes now to him 
only serves to destroy the work a past day had done fur 
him in giving him lienlth and prosperity; in other words, 
he is now daily going downhill as fast as he formerly went 
uphill. 

68. Line 68; 77Unk what a chance thou changest ow,— 
Think with what a fair prospect of mending your fortunes 
you now change your prasent service (Steevens) Rowe 
printed, what a chance thou chanceat on;" and Theobald, 
“whot a change thou chancest on." 

69. Line 80: Of LKiGEHs for hir siwct.—Spelt in Uie 
Folio Leidgers. In the only otljer place in which the 
word is used by Sliakespeare it is spelt leifjcr; Heasiire 
for Measui'e, iii 1. 57-61); 

Lord Angelo, having aHairs to heaven. 

Intends you for his swiU ambassador, 

Where you shall be aii everlasting ieifftr. 

Leiger Is connected with the verb to tie, and a leiger 
amltassador waa one who lay or remained some time at a 
foreign court Compare the wonl ledger, a book that lies i 
always ready. Ingleby rightly explains, “shall deprive 
her of Pisanio, the only resident at court who safeguanls 
the interests of her absent husband." 

ACT I. Scene G. 

60. Lines 1-9: A father cruel, dsc.— Ingleby thinks these 
lines are either niugh notes for a speech, or the remains 
of a speech cut down for representation. “The abrupt 
transition." hei'emarks, “to the splendour of lachimo's 
apeechoa is exceedingly striking," and he finds the some 
peculiarity in several otlier speeches in the play--a work ] 
of unfinished work which he thinks may help to explolD 
the play’s position at the end of the Folio; thef editors 
having admitted it as an afterthought. The reader must 
Judge for himself; but in the present' case at any rate the 
IBM 


lines as they stand seem to me quite appropriate to the 
meditative mood of Imogen before she is intermpted by 
the arrival of a stij^nger. 

ACT I. Sedht 6. * 

61. Lines 4, 5; ^ 

My »iipt'eme crotm qf grief! and thMe routed 
1 Vexations of it! 

\ “My supreme crown' of grief the greatest and crowning 
i sorrow of that grief, whose lesser tribntaries are the three 
I just specifled : cnielty, falsity, and folly “ those repeated 
I vexations of it" (liigteby). ^ 

62 Lines 6-0; 

hut most miserahle 

I Is the PKSIUE that 's GLORIOUS: bless' d be thosCt 

JJov> mean soe'er, that have their honest wills, 

; Which seasons comfort. 

j The heart which is capable of the most exalted desires is 
j snsceptiblo of the keenest grief at disappointment; far 
happier are those worthy souls, however mean their 
station, whoae ambition is limited, and who in the realize- 
tlon of tlieir wishes find that satisfaction wliich gives a 
happy life its zest,— “which seasons comfort." F. 1 has 
desires; F. 2 desire. For glorious » desirous of glory, com- 
pare Pericles, Prologue, 0: 

The purchase I gain] Is tn make men 

63. Line 17: Bihe is alone th‘ ARABIAN BiiiP;— the 
Phoiulx Ho Antony and Cleopatra, iii 2. 12. 

J O Antony! O thou 

64. Lines 22-25: '"Be is one of the noblest nofe, fo ivhose 
I kindnesses 1 am most injinitely tied. REFLECT UPON him 

accordingly, as you value your TRUST— LEONATUS."— 
Imogen appuivmtly reads only an extract from the letter— 
probably the very second sentence, says Malone— and the 
signature: for triis^ (that w^hieh she has oc&pted by her 
marriage-bond^, Ingleby refers to lines 156-159 below: 

O Jiappy LeonatiisI 1 niny say; 

The credit tliat thy lady hath of thee 

Deserves thy tnut; and thy most perfect goodness 

Her assur'd credit, 

Monck Mason, assuming it to be the concyision of the 
letter which Is read, proposed your truest Loouatus, which 
was adopted by Steevens, Hyce, and others. Bejlect upon, 
properly meaning shine upon, is here nearly look upon. 
The word is not used by Shakespeare in its modem sense 
of cogitate. 

65. Line 28: and takes it thankfuUy.-^flo Vope. The 
Folios have take. 

66. Lines 32-36: 

Bath nature givdn them eyes . 

To see this vaulted arch, and tAe rich crop 
Oj sea and land, which can distihigwtsh Hwiett 
The fiery orbs above, and the TWDtN'n STONES 
Upon the wmber'd beaeh^ 

Some of the oighteenth-century oonunentators have bog- 
gled strangely over this paspage; even Johnson could make 
I nothing of tudnn'd stones, afterwards oorreotly explained 
by Capell and Steevons. In^eby'^s note is a good one: 
“Those 'spectacles so. precious,* soys the Italian, can do 
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titro very differ^l Uiings; can see the whole hemisphere 
of the heavens above and the vast oompass of the sea and 
land beneath; and also can disttngai8|| betweeh any two 
objects, either in the heavens (as ataiS), or on the shore 
(as stones) whicff are t(Ptlie casual observer so much alike 
that they might be taken for twine.’* On the class of 
adjectives tp which number’d, == rich in numbers, belongs, 
see Schmidt, p 1417. Theobald printed unnumher'd, which 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson prefers as harmonizhig with the 
references to the innumerable sands of the sen in Scrip- 
ture, and particularly with Jeremiah xxxiii. 22, where 
lachimo's similes occur exactly : A& the host of heaven 
cannot be numbSred^ neither the sand of the sen mea- 
sured.” 

67. Lino 87 : spKOTAOLKSeopreciotw.— Compare II. Henrs’ 

VI. iii. 2. 110-113: 

And even with this I lost fair lin^Uiurs view. 

And hid iiime eyes be packing with my heart, 

And call'd them bhnd and dusky spectacles, 

For losing ken uf Albion's wished coast. 

68 Lines 44<4G: 

SLuttery, to such neat excellence oppos’d, 

Should, make desire vomit empthicss;^ 

Xot so allur’d to feed. 

Desire, however sharp set, would not Ihj allured to feed 
on sluttery when presented as a rival to such neat excel- 
lence, it would rather be seized with a lit of nausea, and 
vomit without having fed. This is subsmtitially Johnson's 
explanation; he adds characteristically in a auhsequeiit 
note that fo mnU emptiness is **to feel the convulsions 
of eructation without plenitude.** Malone remarks that 
no one who hawever been sick at sea can be at a loss to 
understand tlie expression. 

69. Line 47: What is the tiwtter, tkow?— To trow, formed 

from true, is to believe, suppose. Schmidt says, / trow, 
or trmv alont, ** is added to questions, expressive of con- j 
teniptuoiis or indignant surprise (nearly = T wonder). ” | 

70. Lines SO, 51: 

What, dear sir, 

ThitsRAVSyou'/ 

The verb to mp=to snatch, carry away, -a word of Scan- 
dinavian or%in, and distinct from rap ^ to knock,— is not 
used elsewhere by Shakespeare, except in the participle, 
which was popularly connected with the Latin raptus, 
and always spelt rapt; so Macbeth, i. 3. 142: ** Look, how < » 
our partner *6 mpf.** 

71. Line»53. 54: 

he 

Is strange and peevish. 

is a foreigner and easily ftetted,” says Johnson; but 
peevish in Shakespeare’s 4ime usually meant childish, silly, 
and it is in this segsci that he generally uses it; Steevens 
quotes Lilly’s Kndymion (1591): ‘’Never was any so pee- 
vish to imagine the moon either capable of affection or 
shape of a mistress.'' It muy, however, mean here **ohfl- 
dishly wayward, oapticions,” as In Merchant of Venice, 
i 1 88 - 86 : 

Why should a tnaQ 

Sleep when be wakest and creep Into the Jaundice 
By being peevish? 


78. Line 79: Xn hitneslft His mueA^U he merely 
garded his own character, without any consideration of 
hts wife, his conduct would be unpardonable (Maloile). 
Clapell has a note to the same effect. 

73. Lines 98, 99: 

discover to me 

What both you SPUR and BTOP. 

Comgjfye Wiiiter’|Tale, ii. 1. 186-187: 

now, from the oracle 

They will bring all; whose spirku.'il counsel had. 

Shall step or spur me. 

74. Line 104: FlXlNB it only here.^So F. 2 ; F. 1 hfls 
Piering. 

75. Line 105: HiAYEK WITH lips as common as the stairs. 
—Slaeer, to he smeared with spittle (t'.e. to bear the traces 
of disgustful kisses); “un*tMi{)s"=:5p Ups (Schmidt). 

76 Lines 106-108: 

join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly falsehood— falsehood^ as 
With labour. 

Hourly falsehood and inconstancy has made these hands 
incapable uf the pressure of true affection, has In fact 
made them as hard as those of the honest labourer are 
made bv his work: tlie metaphor is a very forcible one. 

77 Lines 108-110: 

then BY -PEEPING in an eye 
Base and JLi.uSTliIons as the smoky light 
That 'sfed with sUnking tallow. 

The Folio has by peeping; the hyphen was inserted by 
Knight. Inglehy explains the expression as “ -peeping, 
Apart from or between the more serious occupations of his 
debauch,” and compares Webster, Cure for a Cuckold, 
ill. 2. (end): 

Some win by play, anil others by by •betting. 

So in 1 Henry IV iii. 3. 84 we have by-drinkings, i.e. 
drinkings between meals. Bolfe less probably inter- 
prets, “giving sidelong glances.” Kowe printed, “then 
glad my self by peeping ” without the shadow of authorj^y. 
JohuBOu conjectured, lye peeping 
After much hesitation 1 have thought it better to retain 
the Folio reading ithistrious, in the sense of ’’wanting 
lustre.” Schmidt compares such forms as faeinerious 
(All’s Well, ii. 8. 35), robusHous (Hamlet, Hi. 2. 10), and 
dexteriously (Twelfth Night, i. 5. 66). Steevens quotes 
lack-lustre eye from As You Like It, li. 7. 21. Bowe 
printed nnlustrous, followed by most editors; Ingleby, 
ill-lustrous. 

78. Lines 11.3-115: 

NotL 

Inclin'd to this indelligence, pronounce 
The beggary of his change. 

1 do not bring this news, because I felt any pleasure in 
being the bearer of it 

79. line 122: that self EXHIBITION.— Only used by 
Shakespeare in this sense, ’’allowance, pension;” so Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3. 68, 69: 

" What maintenaucc he from his friends receives 
Like txhikkwn thou shalt have from me. 

181 
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80. Lines 123-125: . . . hoU'dttuff. 

—Those who have gone through the ordeal of *‘The tub- 
fast and the diet," Timon of Athens, iv. 8. 85-87 (Ingleby). 

81. Lines 127, 128: 

atid you 

Recoil from ymir gi'tat stodc. 

Compare Macbeth, iv. 3. 19, 20: 

A good and virtuous nature may \^coU 
In an imperial charge; 

(t.e. degenerate). 

82. Line 183: like Diana's priest, betwixt, &c.; Le. 
Diana's priestess; so Pericles, v. 1. 243: 

I'hcre, when iny maiden are met together. 

Haniner printed priestess 'twixt. 

83. Line 134: Whiles he is vaulting variable RAMI*S.— 
Shakespeare does not use the word ramp as a subst. else- 
where. The verb he uses in the participial form ramp- 
ing = rampant, leaping up; hence it is most natural to 
give the word the sense of leaps here— a sense in which it 
is used by Milton (referred to by Xares), Samson Agonistes, 
138, 180: 

The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from Ins lion ramp. 

Some commentators, however, explain it as meaning a 
harlot, a use of which Nares quotes three instances. 

84. Line 147: Solicit'st The Folio has Solieites. 
Abbott (Sh. Or. ^ 840) says: In verbs ending with -f, •test 
final in the second person sing, often becomes -is for 
euphony." So in iii. 8. 103 below the Folio has refts for 
rtft'st. 

86 Line 167: That he enchants societies into Atm.— He 
enchants not only persons, but societies, so that they 
come within his magic circle (Ingleby). 

86l Line 160: He sits ’imngst men like a DESCENDED 
god.— So F. 2; F. 1 has defended. Malone compares Ham- 
let, iii. 4. 58, 59: 

A station like the herald Mercury 

'' New'lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. « 

87. Lines 182-184: 

for U concerns 

Ymr lord; myself, and other noble friemls, 

Are partners in the business. 

So Rowe; F. 1 has a colon at concerns; Dyce has a comma i 
at lord, and explains, “ for it concerns your lord, myself, 
and other noble friends, who are partners in the business." 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

88. Lines 2. 8: when I KISS'D THE JACK upon an up- 
cast, to be hit away /—The jack, formerly also called the 
mistress, is the small bowl at wliicli the players aim; when 
a player's bowl lies so close to the jack as to touch it, It is 
said to **klsB the jac^k," Oloten had managed to do this, 
but had been hit away by the bowl of another player. An 
up-cast is a technical term of the game for the delivery 
of the bowl. Steevens quotes Rowley, A Woman never 
Vexed, 1682 (Hazlltt's Dodsley, xU. 165); This city bowler 
has kissed the mistress at first cast.** 

182 


89. Lines 14, 15: nor crop the ears of fAem.— Punning 

on Cloten’s use of curfaiA ^ 

90. Line 16 : 1 gPve.— So F. 2; F. 1 has / gaue. 

91. Line 18: To have 8UBLT lilg a/oo^— Anoth^ pun, 
on Cloten’s my rank; Steevens quotes another instd^ee of 
the same from As You Like It, 1. 2. IIS, 114: ^ 

Touch. Nsy, if 1 keep not my rank,-^ 

Xos. Thou lose^t thy old jono//, ^ 

92. Lines 25, 26: foti are cock and capon too; aiut you 
crow, cock, with your comb on.— More wit. CapeU sug- 
gests a play on capon, i.e. cap on, mfaning with your 
coxcomb (fool’s cap), as the words vMi your eomh on cer- 
tainly imply. It would not do, I suppose, to suggest yet 
another little joke,— your comb on and your *'come on ! " 
Ingleby says Cloten is called a capon merely for his fat- 
ness. 

98 Line 86: court to-nwjiAf? — ''Court to night," F. 2; 
F. 1 "court night." 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


94. - Tim Folio has here the enrious stage-dh’ection: 
" Enter Inutgen, in Iter Bed, and a Lady." The bed was 
pushed on to the stage from behind the curtains at the 
back. 


96.-~The commentators have been struck with the fre- 
quency with which in this scene we are reminded of cer- 
tain passages in the second act of Macbeth. Ingleby give^ 
the following list of them.— 

Line 2: Macbeth, ii 1. 1-8: 

How goes the night, boy? ^ 

AVr. '1 he moon is down; 1 ha^e not heard the clock. 

Bail. And she goes down at twelve. 

Lines 7-10; Macbeth, ii. 1. 6-9: 

A heavy stmiraons hes like lead upon me, 

Merciful powei^s. 

Restrain l'< me the cursod thoughts that nature 
Clives «'.ay to m repose ! 

Lines 11, 12: Macbeth, ii, 2. 88: "sore labour's bath. 


Lines 12-14: Macbeth, ii. 1. 55, 56: 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost ^ 

Lines 22. 23: Macbeth, ii. 3. 118: 

His silver skin lar'd with his golden blood. 

Line 31; Madieth. ii. 3. 81: 

Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit. 


Tlie resemblances are striking, but they do ilbt warrant 
any further inference than that for some reason oi* other, 
such as a recent perusal or performance of the play, the 
second act of Maclieth was fresh in tlUMiUthor's mind at 
the time the present scene was liritten. 

96. Lines 12, 13: 

« Our Tarquin thus 

Did softly press the RU8HB8. 


Shakespeare has transfen'edto Rome the custom of strew- 
ing floors with rushes, which prevailed in his own day. 
Steevens quotes the samo anachronism from The Rape of 
Lucrece, 818: 

He takes it [a glove] from the rtfshes where it lies. 
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ACT II. j^eftni^ .S. 


97. line X8: Eow d^rly they Do 'I I— i>c *t. ie a common 
^prewion of the day, and may mean anythintc; i.e. do 
l^iat they are doing, which in thlg.case is kite each other, 
k^oeed Ups always do (lugleby). 9 

Lines 2% 23: • 

Under then windows, white and azure, lac'd 
I > SiiCA blue ef heaven' 8 own timet. 
jk^espeaie several times apj^ies the term windows to 
f^lids; thns, Venus and Adonis, 482: 

' Her two blue wiitdoivs faintif -she up>lieaverh 

9*01 the colour Steevens aptly quotes Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. | 
120, 121: ^ 

9 violets ditii, I 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 1 

Imogen's pale bine eyelids are laced with veins of dai ker 
blue. 

I 

99. Linos 48, 49: 

Swift, sw\ft, ym dragons of the night, that datvniny j 
May BARE THE RAVEN’S EYE 1 j 

F. 1 has beare; hare was first conjectured by I'heobald, | 
as an improvement on Pope’s ope. Theobald, however, | 
retained bear in his text, and defends it as follows: For i 
the Dawn to hear the Raven's Eye, is, as dir. Warburton I 
ingeniously observ'd to me, a very gi'ond and pt>etical ! 
Expression. It is a Metaphor borrow'd from Heraldry; | 
as, again, in Much Ado about Nothitiy. 

So that tfht hove If 'tt enoui;h to ktfp hunseij 7vanM, let htm bear i 
ttfor a d\ffir«nce behceen ktms€{f otnd hi f Hofse. ! 


102. Line 21: Hark^ hark! the LARK at HRAyiW*g OAIW 
efnpa.— Bteevehs quotes Bonnet xxix. 11, 12: 

Like to the iark at break of day arising 

From niUen earth, siogs hymns at heavm^s gaits ' 

and Deed, Lilly, Alexander, Gampaspef and Diogenes, 
(printed lb84): 

who is ’t now we hear j 
None but the iark so shrill and clear; 

Now at heaven's gatts die claps her win^, 

Wf The Horn not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark. 

103. Lines 23, 24: 

ifta steeds to water at those springs 
On ehalic'd flowers that LIES. 

It is hardly uetiessary to explain that this refers to the 
atm’s drinking up the early dew on the flowers. Lies for 
Iw may be an instance of the singular verb following a 
relative, glthongh the antecedent is in the plural; see 
Abbott, Bli Gr. § 247; but compare § 333, wheiy the theo )7 
of a third person plural in -s is advocated, which may 
well have arisen from the northern £.E. third person 
pliiml in -s ” Whatever Uic truth may be, there is no 
doubt that this apparent solecism is very common in the 
Folio; thus in iii. 3 27-29 we find: 

we paore vnlledg’d 

Hatic iicucr wing'd from view o' th* nest; nor feuatvts not 
What Ayre 's from home; 

and in iv 2 3.'>: 

Th* eitiperious Seas breeds Monsters. 


That the Dawn should hear the Raven's Eye, means, that ; 
It should rise and shew That Colour. Now the Aaveii’s : 
Eye Is remarkably grey: and grey-ey'd, 'tis known, is tlie 
Epithet nnl^ersally join’d to the Moniiiig” fed. 1733, 
vol. vi. p. .371). Hanmer printed bare its racen-eye; ' 
Steevens, bare the raven's eye, as in the text But why ’ 
the raven's eye 9 Heutli replies that the raven is a very , 
early birg; this I believe is correct, but tlie raven is now | 
a rara avis in England, and its habits arc not so familiar , 
as tliey must have becMi in Shakespeare’s time For dra- ' 
gons of tlw night see Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 205. 

100. Line 61: One, two three,— TUne, /—Malone i 

complains of the liicousistency of the notes of time in this i 
scene: “Just before Imogen went to sleep, slie asked her ' 
attendant what hour it was, and was informed by her it j 
was almost midnight, lachimq, immediately after she ; 
has fallen asleep, comes from the trunk, and the present ; 
soliloquy cannot have consumed more than a few minu tesA' 
But as Mr. P. A Daniel observes: “Stage time is not ; 
measured by the glass, and to an expectant audience the , 
awful pause between tlie falling asleep of Imogen and , 
the stealthy opening of trunk from which lachlmo issues : 
would be noto and mark of time enough ” (New Shakspere ! 
Society's XraiTsactloi^, 1877-79. p. 242, note! Tim, time! | 
as Ingleby remarks, means tliat “four” has struck, the ! 
hour at which %elon was to call her mistress. 1 

ACT II. Scene 8. j 

101. Lines 13, 14: they say it will penetrate.— It may | 

be noticed that this word, and its congeners pemUable | 
and penetrative, ax« always used figuratively in Shake- | 
speare, ie. with reference to the feelings. i 


Steevens quotes Venus and Adonis, 1127, 1128: 

She lifts the coffer<hds that close hiH eyes, 

Where, )o, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness ties: 

here, as in the text, lirs is required by the rhyme. 

104. Lines '2.5, 26: 

Ami winking MAKV-BlJl)8 begin 
To ope their golden eyes 

3fr. Ellacunibe (Plant-Lore and Garden-craft of Shake- 
speare, p. 220) identifies the Mary-bud with the gaiflen 
marigold {Calendula ojgicimlis): “The two pi'operties of 
the \farlgold— that it was always in flower, and that it 
turned its flowers to the sun and followed his gu^ance 
in their opening ami shuttitig— made it a very favourite 
flower with the poets and emblem writera” 

105. Line 27: With every thing that pretty IS.— Hanmer 
unnecessarily altered is to bin for the sake of a rhyme. 

106. Lines 32, 38: if it do not, it w a VICE tu her ears.— 
So Bowe; the Folio has voyce. Ingleby notes that the 
same misprint occurs in Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 81, 
where F. I has: 

There is no voue so simple, but assumes 
Some inarke of vertuu on his outward parts. 

107. Line .34: calves'-guts —Altered by many editors to 
eat'sgnts or cat-guts; but see A. Smythe Palmer, Folk- 
Etymology, p. 54; “Gatgdt, the technical name for the 
material of which tlie strings of the guitar, harp, dtc. are, 
made. It is really manufactured from sAeep-gut {vide 
Obappell’s History of Music, vol. i. p. 26).” 

106. Line 35: amend.— ^ F. 2; F, 1 has amed. 

109. Line 44: 1 have assail'd her wUh uvsios.— Altered 
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act IJ. Sccwe 3. 


NOTES TO OYMBELINE. 


ACT 11. SuvM 4. 


by most editors to mutie; but compare All 'a Well, iii. 7. 
39 40 : 

Every niifht he comes 
\Vith inttsirs of all sorts. 

no Line 62: To orderly SOLICITS. -So F. 2; F. 1 has 
solmiy. Sidney Walker quotes Shirley, Arcadia, v. il. 
(Gilford and Dyoe, vol. vi. p. 246): 

tir'd with his solicits 
I had no time to perfect iny desires 
With his fiiir daughter. k f • 

111. Line 64: his goodness forenpent on ns; i.e. Ills kind- 
Tieaa having been previously beatuwetl on us 

112. Lines 73-75: 

yea, and wakes 

Dtam’s rangers FALSE themselves, yield np 

Their deer to the STAND O' the .stealer. 

Editoro liave followed Bteevens* suggestion that. false Is a 
verb here; see Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 96, and Romeo and 
Juliet, iii. 1. 182, with Mr. Marshall’s notes; but it may 
very well be an adjective as usual: Diana's nymphs are 
false, if they are untrue to their mistress and lier prii]< 
ciples. The stand o’ the stealer is the position the poacher 
takes up to shoot the deer as they pass. 

113. Lines 10^, 103: 

one of yottr great ktwwing 

Shotdd learn, being taught, forbearanee. 

A man of your experience should have the sense to learn 
forbeai'ance wh^n ho is taught it. 

114. Line 106: 

Imo. Fools CURE not mad folks. 

Clo. Do you call me fool ? 

The Folio has ' ‘ Fooles are not mad Folkes. ” 'I’heobald, to 
whom the correction is due, remarks, ^'Uut does she 
really call him Fool? The aouiidest logician w’uuld be 
puzzled to fln<| it out, as the [Folio] Text stands. The 
reasoning is perplex’d in a slight Gonuptioii, and we must 
restore, as Mr. Wavhurton likewise saw, Fools cure not 
mad folks." 

115. Lines 110, 111: 

* Ym put me to forget a Uidy's manners. 

By being so verbal 

You make me so far forget a lady's manners os to speak 
out in plain words what is generally left to be understood 
by Implication. 

116. Lines 114, 115: 

A}id me so near tJte lack of eharUy,— 

To accuse myself,—! hate you. 

Imogen is accusing herself in telling Cloten that she Is 
so iiQchaiitable as to hate him (Tugleby). 

117. Line 126: and must not FOlL.->The Folio has foyle 
with the point inverted: Tngleby thinks that tliis may be 
an error for ’fyle or 'Ale - deAle. But foil In the sense of 
d^eat is common, and this may be a figurative use: com* 
l>are Pass. Pllgriiii, 99: 

She framed the love, and yet she/hii'd the framing; 
and in Othello, i. 8. 270, where the Folio has seel the Quar- 
tos have foyles. Hanmer. followed by most, if not all, 
subsequent editors, printed soU. 3o in Antony and Gleo- 
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patra, i. 4. 24 the/oy2e« (= blemishes) of the Folio has, 
lieen changed into soUs. 

118. Lilies 130, 181^ 

Wert thou the son qf Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art besides; * 
ie. and at the same time no better man than you are iat 
present , tp 

119. Lines 133-135: 

if’t mremade 

Comparative f(^ your virtues, to be styVd 
The under-hangman of his kingdom. 

If the post of under-hangman was conaldei^d an adequate 
recognition of your virtues in comparison with his. 

120. Lines 138-141: 

i His meanest garment, 

! That ever hath Imt clipped his body, is dearer 

I In my respect than all the hairs above thee, 

I Wei’e they all made suck men. 

I That seems to mean, ttiat she respects her husband’s 
^ meanest garment more than the lives of a thousand 
I Clotens (Tngleby) 

j 121. Line 142: “jEris GARMENT!"— So F. 2; F. 1 has 
; Gannenh. 

122. Line 146: too casually.— an accident," says 
Schmidt, '‘to which it ought not to have been exposed, 

, and which is a reproach to me.” 

’ 123. IJne 149: Of any KING’S.— So Rowe. ed. 2: F. I has 

I , Kings. 

i 124 Lines ir>8, 169: 

She s my good lady; and will conceivell hope, 

' But the worst of me. 

■ That is, as Ingleby explains, how deeply T detest the 
thought of my union with you. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

I 125 Line 0: in these FBAP/D HOPES.— So F. 2; F. 1 lias 
I hope For the use of the adjective compare Merchant of 
I Venice, iii. 2. 97. 08: 

I Thus ornament is but the gtiiltH shore 

} To a most dangerous sea; ^ 

, i.e. full of guile; and Schmidt, Shake. Lex. p. 1417. Dyce, 

, following a conjecture of Tyrwhitt's In his copy of the 
' ocond Folio now in the British Museum, printed “these 
I sear'd hopes;" and so the Globe. Knight made tlie same 
; alteration. < a 

1 126. Line 18; The legions tunc in Gallia.— Theobald’s 

I correction of the LegUm of the Folio. 

I 127. Lines 23, 24: * 

I their^ise^Me 

! Fow MINGLED with their courages.^ 

i So F. 2; F. 1 has wing-led with." 

I 128. Line 37: Pfli.— So Capell. llie Folio gives this 
I speech to Posthumws. 

129. Lines 41, 42: . 

IflBAVlLioMtity 

I X should have lost the mrth of it in gold. 



ACT ]1. Scene 4. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINB. AOT lit tone i 


To make the sentence Regular Dyee printed ‘*lf I ftad lost 
it," but see Abbott, 8371; “ The consequent does not always 
answer to the antecedent in mood or tense." lachlmo 
means // I HAvn M it (as you seSln to be so certain 1 
have). » ^ 

lao. Lines 68-61: 

^ not, the foul opinion 

To^ad of her pure honoi^ yains or lorn 
Your mvrd or mine, or maeterlees leaves loth 
To who HhaXl find tlieui. ^ 

This is another of those passages which <lefy logical ! 
analysis, altln^gh the general sense is clear enough, 
Posthiimiis of counse means that in the duel d I'ontrance, 
by which luchlmo's foul opinion of his lady niust be ! 
expiated, one of them will be killed or both: one of them ! 
in fact will gain the sword of the other, or leave both [ 
swords on the field, for the first comer to pick up. Leaven I 
IS Kf)we’B correction for leaue of Y I j 

131 iiines 82, S3. | 

never naw I fitjuree | 

So likely to report themeelim; ! 

i.c. to speak, and tell us who they were. Compare Timon 
of Athens, i. 1. 30-34, where a portrait is thus com- \ 

mended: i 

Adiniralile: how this siracc [ 

Spetiks htsait'n stnudtuffi ... to the diiiiibtu'ss uf the gesture 

One might iiiterpiet. ' 

132 Lines 83-85: 

the Glitter 

lKa« as another Mature, dumb; outirent her, ! 

^otimdsnd breath left out ; 

The scMfpfor was as nature, but as nature diimh; he gave 
ever} thing that nature gives, but breath and motion. In 
breath is included speech (Johnson). ; 

133. Lines 107, lOS: 1 

# It in a basUisk unto mine eye, ; 

KUIh me to look on 7, ; 

fiee II. Henry VI. note 186. For the basilisk or cockatrice ! 
the reader may perhaps be gratifted by the following | 
quotation from Chambers’s £ncyclopiedia(ed. 1888, vol. i. | 
p. 776), where an engraving of the creature may be seen, j 
*‘The fgbttlotis Basilisk . . . was by ancient and ' 
medieval authors believed to be hatched by a serpent | 
from an egg laid by a cock. It inhabited the deserts of I 
Africa, and, indeed, could Inhabit only a desert, for its ; 
breath burned up all vegetation; the flesh fell from tl^ | 
bones of any animal with which it came in contact, and | 
its ver>^ook was fatal to life; hut brave men could venture j 
into cautious contest with it by the use of a mirror, which | 
reflected baca its deadly glance upon itself. Trevisa calls j 
It the ‘king q( serpents that with smile and sight elayeth | 
beasts. ' It is descrilted as about a foot long, with a black j 
and yellow stato, and flery red eyes; and its blood was ! 
supposed to be of great value to magicians. The weasel 
alone could contend with it, curing and reinvigorating 
itself during the combat by eating rue." 

184. Line 116; Who knom if otie OF her leoinen.— <Ho F. 

2; F. 1 omits of. 

136. ISnelBb: Worthy the pressiitg.-^^Ttowe. F. lhas 


‘•her pressing," which Capell defends as *'a veiy delleAte 
compliment" 

ACT II. Scenes. , 

186. Line 13: As chaste as unsunn'd snov. —Ifew-faUen 
snow has a purity of whiteness which it soon loses after - 
exposure to the sun’s rays (Ingleby), 

137. Line 16: Likeafull‘aeom\iboar,aGRHMAVone,^ 
Oeiifi^an in F. ymd F. 2 is spelt / annen; in F. 3 andF. 4 
Jar men. The forests of Germany w'ere, and in soma parts 
still are, famous for their wild hoars. 

138 Line 25: change of PRinKS.—Forpr'^. in the sense 
of extravagance, compare Luorece, 862-864: 

So then he hath it (gold] when he cannot use It, 

And leaves it to be ma.mer'c] by his young; 

Who in tlieir pridt do presently abuse It. 

Sumptuous dresses, to which ingleby thinks the prides 
refer, would of course be Included in tlieir extravagances. 

139. Line 27: All faults that may be tiam’d.— This Is the 
reading of F. 2; F. 1 has “All Faults that name." Dyee 
conjectured (but did not print in his text) '‘All faults that 
have a name;" and Sidney Walker, “All faults that man 
can (or may) name." 

140 Line 32: 7 ’ll WHITE against them,^l will take up 
my tc.stiinony against them, protest against them (not, 
write a treatise against Uieml); in this sense imfes^sub- 
senbe, as in Merry Wives, i 1. 9: “who terites himself 
urmigero." Compare Much Ado, iv. 1. 67: 

C^ut on thy seeming ! I will wrty^e against it. 

ACT 111. SCKNR 1. 

141 Line 6: Cassihelan, thim UNOLE.— Cassibelan was 

the youngest brother of Lud, the graiidfatlier of Cymbe'* 
line, and was therefore Cymbeline’s great-uncle: see note 
on Dramatis Personm. ^ 

142. Lines 6, 7: 

Famous in Coesar’s praises, no whit less 
Than in his feats deserving it 

Not at all less famous in the praises Cicsar bestowed on 
him than his exploits deserved. 

143 Line 14: For wearing our own noses. -> Ingleby 
thinks the allusion is to contrast between the British and 
Roman noses, the snub and the crook,— a subject to whleli 
Cloten returns Oine 37): “ oUier of them may have crook’d 
noses.” 

141 Line 18: The mtural BRAVERV of your isle.-Aq- 
cording to Schmidt bravery here means ‘ ' state of defiance," 
as in Othello, i. 1. 100, 101: 

Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come 
To start niy quiet. 

If this is not the meaning, it must be equivalent to 
“splendour," “strength," as in Sonnet xxxiv. the sun is 
spoken of as hiding his bravery in smoke. 

146. Line 20; With ROCKS unscalable. Hanmet; 

F. 1 has Oakes. 

146. Line 27: Poor ignorant baubles i ^ Unacquainted 
with the nature of our boisterous seas (Johnson). 
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act III. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT 111. Scene 2. 


147. Lines ao, 31: 

The fam'd Caaeibelan, who was once at point— 
to master Cossar's sword. 

Malone points out that Shakespeare has here transferred 
to Oassibelan an incident which Uolinslied relates of his 
brother Nenius (Historie of England, book iii. chap. ziiL): 
‘*Tlie same [British] historie also maketh mention of one 
Belinus that was generall of Cassibellanes armie, and 
likewise of Nenius brother to CasslbeUa^, who in^ht 
happened to get Cesar's sword fastened in his shield by a 
blow which Cesar stroke at him. ' 

148. Line 32 : Made Lvd's town with rejoieitig fires 
br^Af.— Holinshcd (iii. xvi.) says that ** after his [Caesar’s] 
commlng a land, he was vanquished in battell, and con- 
strained to flee into Gallia with those ships that I'einained. 
Fur ioy of this second victorie (saith Galfrid) Cassibellane 
made a great feast at London, and there did sacrifice to 
the gods.” 

148. Lines 53, 54: 

a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Oursdces to he 
Clo AND Lords. We do. 

Cym Say then to Ccesar. 

Thus the Cilnbc editors. Dyce omits and Lords, follow- 
ing Collier’s MS. The Folio assigns the whole to Cymbe- 
line, and has: 

Our selues to be, we do. .Say then to Ctrsar. 

Ingleby prints, ’‘be. We do! say.” 

160. lines 00, 01 : 

Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows %vithin a golden cn'own. 

'i'he title of the 1st chapter of book iii. of Holinshed's 
England is: ”Of Mulmucius, the first king of Britaine 
who was cro^vned with a golden crowne, his lawes, his 
foundations, with other his acts and deeds.” Holinshed 
in this chapter says of Mulmucius: “He also made manie 
good lawes, which wore long after used, called Mulmucius 
lawes. . . . After he had established his land, and set 
his Britains in good and convenient order, he ordetned 
him by the advise of liis lords a crowne of golde, and 
caused liimselfe with greate solemnitie to bo crowned, 
according to the custom of the pagan lawes then in use : 
and bicause ho was tile first that bare a crowne heero in 
Britaine, after the opinion of some writers, be is named 
the first king of Britaine, and all the other before rehearsed 
are named rulers, dukes, or governors.” 

151. Lines 72, 78: ^ 

Whwh he to seek qfme again, perforce, 

Behoves me keep AT dttbkance. 

Which honour, he seeking to get from me again, it per- 
force becomes me to keep d outranee, at the extremest 
point of defiance, %.e. ready to defend to the uttermost. 
Compare Macbeth, iii. 1. 71, 72: 

Rath«r ihan so, come, fate, into the list. 

And champion me to th* utteraueet 

This is certainly the most natural explanation. Ingleby, 
however, who says the phrase admits of no doubt, explains 
at utterance as = ready to be put out, or staked, like money 
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I at interest, and, therefore, ready tq, be championed and 
fought for; utterance being a word used to express the 
putting out of money to interest. 

8 

ACT in. SCENf 2. • 

168. Line 2: What momtek*e her AOdTOfii?— ‘Thia la 
Capell's coiTcction, altlmugh, as usual, the hater eigh- 
teentli-century editors did not give him the credit of it. 
The Folios have, “ What Monstera her accuse. ” 

163. Line 5: As poisofious-tongu*d as Aanded.—Whoae 
speech is as ready to slander as hla hands to administer 
poison (Ingleby). Hunter (New Illustrailons, 11. 208) re- 
marks that a great opinion prevailed In England in Eliza- 
beth's time of the skill possessed by the Italians in the 
art of poisoning. 

154. Lines 7-0: 

and tTNDKKaOES, 

More goddess’-like than wife-like, such assaults 
As would TAKE IN some virtue. 

Ingleby illustrates undergo in this sense from John 
Davies of Hereford, Witte’s Pilgrimage, No. 17 (Groj'ut, 
ii. p. 24); 

Anil then though AtUs on him Heav'n iiii(>ose, 

He that huge Burden, staidly midei^ofs. 

To take in, it may be necessary to remintl the modem 
reader, had not yet arrived at our familiar colloquial 
sense, but means to conquer, subdue, as towns or king- 
doms; for instance, Coriolauus, i. 2. 24: To take in many 
towns;” we have it again in iv. 2 120, 121, below: 

Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer ; and Sivore 
With his o%vn single hand he ‘d take us m. ''' 

166. Lines XO, 11: i 

Thy mind to her is now as low as were 
Thy fortunes. 

As compared to her. thy mind is now as low as thy for- 
tunes were in comparison with her rank. ^ 

156. Line 17: [Beading] **Do 'f; Bie letter, (fee.— We have 
here in verse tbe substance of what is given afterwards 
in prose (iii. 4. 21-33), when the letter is read at length. 
Malone remarks that this is one of the proofs that Shake- 
speaif' did not contemplate the publication of his plays, 
for an inaccuracy which might easily escape tbe spectator 
could hardly fail to be noticed by an attentive reader. 

167. Lines 20, 21: 

Senseless bauble, 

Art thou a FEDAHY for this act, 

A fedary is a confederate, accomplice, from thtf Latin 
foedus; it occurs again in a difficult passage of Measure 
for Measure, see that play, note 106; and in The Winter’s 
Tale, il. 1. 80, 00, wo have the variant /sdemrp: 

More, she 's a traitor and Cgmlllo is 
A/ederary with her ^ 

168. Line 28: J*m. ignorant in what I am commanded. 
—I must appear as if these instructions had not been sent 
to me (Hunter). 


169. Lines 35-38: 

btess'dbe 

Foti bees that make these Mes qf cownsd ! Lovers,, 
And men m dangerous bonds, pray not alike: 



ACT 111. Soeno 2. 


ACT in. Scene 8. 


NOTES TO CYMBEUNE. 


irAou 9 A/of/eite»*e yen eatt fn prison, yet 
Y&u ek^ yomg Cupid' e iahhe. 

The bees are not Messed by the who, forfeiting a 
bond, is sent to prison, as they are oy the lover for whom 
they perfoitS the more pleasing ofSce of sealing letters 
(Steevena). The bees are sold to cast forfaiters into pri- 
son, begpuse the wax seal was an essential part of tlie 
bond forfeited or broken * 

160. lines 40-43: i/uriicr, and your /aider’s imtA, 
ehould he take me in hie dominiW), could fwt be so cruel to 
me, AS you, 0 the dearest of creaUtreSt would even renew 
we with youfcyes.-! take this mean, - your fatlier 
I'ould not do mfb so much harm by his oruelty, as you 
would do me good by a sight of you. TapeU luserted net 
after would ' * to make tlie sehtencegrammatioal ; " Malone, 
who agreed with Gapell, interpreted, *M)ut that you, 0 
dearest of creatures, would be able to renovate ray spirits 
by giving me the happliiesB of seeing you;’* Knight 
changed ’’on you" to **an you;” the Folio has a colon at 
you; and Iiigleby explains, “Justice and your father’s 
wrath, d^c , are not capable of as much cnielty to me as 
yourself, for you can refuse to meet me,” and suggests 
that the relative toko sliould be understood immediately 
before would, 

161 Lines 64-00: ' 

amifoi the gap 

That we shall make in time, fiiom o)o henee-going 
Anj) our return; 

f e from our hciice going to our ictnrn ; the one preposi- 
tion jTrtfm has to serve for both objects, though in seuso 
it belongs only to the first Compare C'oriolanus, ii. 1 
240,241. n 

nc c.uiiiot teinp..rat<.ly transport his honour^ 

Fratn where ht should begin and end , 

i t fiom where he should begin to where he slmuld end. 

162 Line 00; Uow many SCORE of miles may m well I 
ISIOF —Ho F. 2; F. 1 has " How many store of Miles may 
we well nd ” 

163 Lines 80, 81: 

1 see before me, man: nor here, gOR here, 

Sor what ensues, but have a fog in them 
X see yie course that lies before me: no other whether 
here or there, nor what may follow, but is doubtful or | 
obscure (Rolfe). For “nor hero, nor here," F 1 has “nor i 
lieere, not heere;" corrected in F. 2 

• 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

I 

164, Line 2: STOOP, Iu>ys.— Ilanmer’s certain conjecture. 

F. 1 has “^foepe Boyes." | 

166. Lines 5, 6: I 

^ that giants may jet through 

And k^p their impious turbans on. 

The idea of a giant was, among the readers of romances, 
who were almost all the readers of thoso times, always 
confounded with that of a Straoen (Johnson). For jet, 
see Twelfth Nighk note 186. 

166. Lines 16, 17: 

This service is lug nrsiee, so being done, 

£ut beind so allow'd. 


The doer of any particular service does not gain credit 
because he goted from good motives^ but because he has 
happened to win thegipproval of the great. 

167. Line 20: The shaded tesfie.— The elytra or wing- 
cases of the beetle were termed Owrds; thus, Antony and 
Cleopatra, HI. 2. 20: 

Tiiey are his rAenit, and lie their beeile, 

16K Line 22; attending for a check.—DoXny service only 

let a rebuft tor it (Holfe). 

169. Line 23: JRieher thad doing nothing for a BiBB,— 
All the emendations proposed being more or less unsatis- 
factory, I have retained the reading of the Folio, although 
it cannot be said that Uio sense is satisfactory: “doing 
nothing for a babe" perhaps means, dangling about in 
attendanco on a youthful prince, and Belarius says that 
he is more truly rich tlian if such were his occupation, 
Hteevens suggested that tho words referred to the custom 
of wardslup; since epurt favourites were often intrusted 
with the guordiansldp of wealthy infants, and while they 
administci'ed the estates of the orphans they often did 
nothing for their education ; but this is a very forced 
interpretation Capell says babe bauble, i e. a title ' * the 
too frequent rew'ard of worthless services;” and Malone, 
a puppet or plaything, to gain which the courtier wastes 
his time. As to the extension of the meaning of balbe, 
it bhouUl be remembered that in legal phraseology an 
u^fant is any pei'son under the age of twenty-one. Kowe 
altered babe to bauble, and he is followed by the Cam- 
bridge editors, Hanmer, followed by Knight, Byce, and 
others, printed bribe, which Is explained to mean “such 
a life of activity is richer than that of the bribed courtier, 
even tliough he jiocket his bribe without rendering any 
return ” This again is rather elaborate. 

no. Lines 25, 20. 

Such gain the cap qf him that makes ’em fine, 

Yet keeps his book uncross’d 

Such fellows are saluted by their tailor, although they 
have not paid him. and be has therefore not crossed their 
debt out of his ledger. M ukes ’em " is Oapell’s reading; 
the Folio has ‘ * makes hi m. ” • 

171 Llm 2b; nor KNOW not —Ho F. 2 ; F. 1 has knowes, 

172 Line 84; A primi FOR a debtor.— So Pope. F 1 has 
“A Prison, ora Debtor." 

173. Lilies 42, 43: 

our cage 

We make a qttire. 

Here of course the quire is the place; elsewhere in Shake- 
speare it means the company of singers or players. 

174. Line 51 : r the name qf fame and honour, which 
dies t the search —As Ingleby remarks, it is the tame and 
honour which dies in the search, though the grammatical 
antecedent is the name. Most editors put a semicolon at 
honour, as if lo/ttok referred to “the toil o’ the war,” line 
48. 

176. Line 83 ; i* toe cave wherein tuet bow.— War- 
burton's emendation; the Folio has whereon the Bowe* 

176. Line 80: This Polydore.- Misspelt /*dladourhwe 
in the Folio, which elsewhere spells Polidore. 

187 



I rji ^teiio 3. NOTES TO CYMBELINE. ACT in. Scene 4. 


177 Line 103; re/tsi *See note 84 on i 6 147 

178 Line 100. to Her grave —See note 18 on L 1. 117, 118. 

ACT TIL SCEHK 4. 

179 Lines 12, 13: 

lf*t be mmmtT nem. 

Smile to*t before 

SteeveiiB compares Sonnet xcTiii 5<7: ^ 

\ bt uor the lays of birds, nor the saeet smelt 
i)t different flowers iii odour and in hut. 

( otild make me any sumnur \ s/otj tell 

160 Line 89, kwg», queene, and bTATifis —According to 
.Tohiiboii atatee here aiguilles perbons of the highest rank, 
a meaning it often bears 

181 Lines .'ll, 62 

Some JAY qf Italy, 

WuObE MOTHER 'WAS HER PAINTING, hath hetiay'd him 
She owed all she had to boast of to painting, Una was to 
her as a mother is to a virtuous woman, oi, as Johnson 
exploius It, she was “the creatine, not of nature, but of 
painting. In this sense painting may not Jinpioperly be 
termed her mother" or as Ingleby says, “ The ctiurtesan 
had no motbei ‘qualities but bik h as administered to her 
vicious CAlhi>,r Tlie expression is well illustrated by 
iv, 2 81-83 below: 

tlo Know’st me not by my clothes? 

(rui No, nor tli> t itlor rascal, 

W ho IS th) grandfather he made those t I'xliub, 

Which, as It secniii. nuike thee. 

Ill Henry V iv 0 81, 32. on the other hand, the mother- 
qualities el's tenderness and sympathy. 

And all niy iiiothfr came into niine eyes * 

And gave me up to tears 

Compare also Lear, ii. 4 57, 68 The Cainhridge editors, 
111 note V. to this ])lay, explain “whose mother aided and 
abetted her daughter in her trade of seduction," an inter- 
pretation resting upon a passage in Middleton, A Mad 
World, my Masters, i 1. 

See here she comes 

The close courtezan, whose fnether is her bawd, 

« 

but, as Ingleby remarks by no ingenuity is it iiossible to 
Mttke “whose mother was her painting” mean “whose 
mother was her bawd” Hanmer changed mother to 
feathera, and the Collier M8. gave the ingenious emenda- 
tion “who smothers her with painting,” against which 
Mr Halliwell-Phillips put forth a pamphlet (A Few Be- 
marks on the Bmeudation, “Who smothers her with 
painting." in the play of i'ymbeline, Ao , 1852) For jay^ 
harlot, compare Merry Wives lil. 3 44: “we'll teach him 
to know turtles from jaya" 

182 Lines 54. 55; 

A nd, for I*m riehei than to hang by the walla, 

I muat be ripp'd. 

Because 1 am a garment too valuable to be hung up on the 
wall and neklocted, 1 must be ripped up (slalu) Bteevens 
has an Interesting note to the effect that in old times 
clothes which had gone out of use weie not given away, 
but hung up in a room devoted to the purpose, and while 
articles of inferior quality were left to go to pieces, the 
IBB 


richer ones were ripped up for domestic uses: “when a 
boy, at an ancient manslon-bouse in Suffolk, 1 saw one 
of tiiese repositorieB. which (thanks to a snooesslon of old 
maids) had been prelsrved, with superstltlotts raverenoe, 
for almost a century and a half. . . # Wheil Queen Blisa* 
beth died, she was found to have left above three thousand 
dresses beliintl lici , and there is yet In the waj^lrobe of 
Covent Garden Theatre, 1i rich suit of clothes that once 
belonged to King James J Wlien 1 saw it last, it was on 
the back of Justice ai;^iHiy, a character in Massinger's 
New Way to Pay Old Debts." 

183 Lines 00-62; I 

True honeat tuen being heard, Itke/aAe ufiiieaa, 

Were, in hh time, thdiight/aiae; and Simn'a toeeping 

Ihd hcandal many a holy tear 

'Die faithlessness of iEiieas made people so suspicious in 
his day that every honest man was tliought to be as false 
08 he was The epithet of course alludes to bis desertioii 
of Dido For Hinon and his weeping, see the jlSiieid, book 
ii , especially lines 195-rl98. 

l dlilius iikkIiih periuriqiiL arte Sinoiiis 
Crrdita res, captique dohs laenmisque coat.tis, 
t^uosiieqiie 1 ydlUcs. nee Ijuissaub Arhilles, 

Non antii doinuere decern non intUe c.iriii t 

184 Lines 03, 04, 

80 thou, roathwmva, 
llVf lay the kaien on aU proper men 
I Wilt infect and corrupt their good name (like sour dough 
that leaveneth the a hole mass), and wilt render them 
suspected (Upton) Coiujiare Himilet, i 4 29. SO* 

some habit, tli it too iiuu h detdeavettt 
The form of plausiie manners ^ 

186. Line 81* Smntthing'a AKORT: T. -So Rowe, ¥. 1 has 
afoot 

186 Line 82: Obedient a « the aeabhard — I'hai is, if you 
slab me, my bosom shall otter no more resistanlt to the 
sword than would the scabliard (Ingleby) 

187. Lilies 89 '91: 

Stands in uwrae ease qf woe. A nd than, Postkhmua, 

That didst set up 

My iiiaobediaiwe 'gainst the king my father 
The Folio arranges these lines unmetrlcally, as follows: 
Stands in worse ( use of woe And thou PM^huutus, 

That didd’fct set vp niy disobedience 'gainst the King 

^ My ^ather. &c. 

1 have folio ned Ingleby's arrangement, who4hiiiks that 
something has fallen out alter set up, since Imogen ac 
cuses Posthumns of having occasioned her disobedience, 
without first stating tliat he liad won lier affeotious, and 
BO wrought upon her as to set her in retaflllon to her 
father Capell, followed by most^editors, inserted n 
second thw, and printed: ^ 

Stands id worse case of woe. 

And thou Posihuinus thou that did'st $et up 
My disobedience, Arc. 

188 tine 92: And MAKE me put-^9o Malone: F. 1 has 
makes. 

189. Line 95: A STRAIN nwenefs.-* Compare Timon 

of Athens, Iv a 218.214: 



ACT III. Scone 4. 


NOTES TO CYMBEtlNB. 


ACT 111. Som 4. 


praise hii most vicioas^r/ran;, 

And call It excellent 

190 Lines 96. 97: | 

vfhfH thou tma be disedo'd hu her 
That rwi thou VZR‘ST on. 

To tire was n Word used ot birds of prey» meaning to seise 
and feiA ravenously; see ITl.«Henry VI. note 76. Kot 
the figurative use compore Timon of Athens, iii. 0. 4. 5: 
*'lTpon that were tny thoughts tiring when we enooun- ; 
ter'd.” • 

191. Line 104: i WAKU mine eyeballe BLIND pet ~ 
The word blihd ]s not in tlie Folio, and was inseited by | 
Hanmer. Compare The Bevenger’s Tragedy, 160S (Has- 
Utt's Dodsley, vol x p. 102), quoted by Steevens: > 

A piteous tragedy < able to 
An old man's eyes i>lood4hot. 

Johnson conjectured, ** T ’ll wake mine eyeballs out first.” 
in support of whioli Hteevens quotes The Bugbears (M.'i. i 
Lands, H07): 

, I (loubte 

I«east fur lacke of niy slope I shall wak hr iiiy eyes oute ; I 

Middleton, Roaring Girl, 1611, I ’ll rule to Oxford • 
and watch out mine eyes, but I 'll heau the braseii head 
speak” 

192 Line 111: To he unbent when thou haet ta'en thy 

STAND.— iStend is used in tiie same sense as in ii. a 75 
aliove; see note 112. ^ 

193 Lines 112, 118. i 

But to win Umc i 

• Tc lose ho bad emploipnent, | 

It might b^ asked, why did Pisanio allow I iiiopeii to leave ' 
the court at all on what he knew was a firol’s errand f ' 
The answer of course is that os he had to send his master 
proof of Imogen’s death, Jt was necessary to devise some 
means ^or getting her safely out of the way. | 

194 Line 118: Hor TBNt to bottom that - For tent coin- | 

pare Hamlet, il 2 62.^-627: ! 

I 'll obhcrv^ Ills looks; 

I It tent him to the quick - if he but blench, 

1 know iny course; 

and Trnllus and Crossida, ii. 2 15-17; 

but modest doubt m cill’d 
The beacon of the wise, the ttttt that searches 
To the bottom of the worst. 

195 Line 185: With that hareh, nothing noble, eiftfyle 
siofAttig.— This is Ingleby’s admirable conjecture. The 
Folitflias defectively: 

With that harsh, noble, Miiipic nothing .- * 

but unless in irony, which would be strained after the 
word hatvhf Imogen would certainly not call Cloten noble. 
Theobald I 

Wit#U»t harsh, noble, simple, Nothing, C/pCtm; ' 

and so Capelt and Byee. Dr. Brinsley Nicholson con- I 

Jectures: ' 

with that harsh. Ignoble noble, simple nothing. 

IM l.liieil40-14S; 

7* the workTs volume 
Our Britain oem$ os qf it, hut not in 't; 

In a great pod a ewaWo neet. 


Britain seems to belong to the world's volume, but hardly 
to be in tt; it is divided from It by its position in the 
ocean, like a swan’s nest in a great pool Is dividAd from 
the land. Inglehy says, '*Mr. F. A. Daniel kpeoiousiy 
proposes to transpose 'of it’ and 'fut;* as if the follow- 
ing line repeated the same thought in a metaphor. But 
the 'great pool' stands for the ocean, and not for the 
world. Britain is ‘ in the world's volume,’ but oeeme not 
t%||e so, being toto orbe by the sea, as a swan's ned|!i 
in a great pool is divided from the land.” 

197. Lines 146, 147: 

now, if you could wear a KIND 
Dabk ae ymr fortune itt 

To wear a dark mind is to carry a mind impenetrable to 
the. search of others Darkwes applied to the mind is 
secrecy; applied to the fortune is obscurity (Johnson). 

198 Lilies 140, 150: 

« you should tread a course 
Pretty and PULL OP VIEW. 

Does full of view mean commanding a good prospect, 
having a good look-out, as we say (** affording fair pros- 
pec‘tof turuiiig out happily”— Capell), or enabling you to 
see and observe ('* with opportunities of examining your 
affairs with your own eyes J ohnaou)T The Globe marks 
line 150 as corrupt. 

199 Liue I(K); Woman it pretty self.^It here is tlie 
older form of its; which latter crept into English near 
the cud of the sixteenth century. The possessive it is 
usual ill the early Quartos, and is found sixteen times in 
F. 1, V17 in eleven plays, In five of which it occurs twice 

I he poBsessivc its , . . occurs ten times in 
hhakespeure; Unt not once in King James’s Bible (1611), 
where hts, as in F. 1, commonly does duty for the posses- 
sive of ii (Ingleby) ^ 

200 Line 102. As qwarrelms as the weas^ —Compare 
1. Henry tV ii 3. 81, 82: 

A ivearei hAth not surb a deal of vpiun 
Ab >nu are toss d with 

201. Line 104: hut, 0, the harder heart! -.Tohi^son and 
Capell refer the heart to Posthnnms, but more probably 
It IS Pisanio's own heart that he apostrophizes, as too 
hard applying such language to Imogen 

902. Lines 177, 178: 

which YOU ’LL ntaArc him kuow. 

If that his head have ear in music. 

So Hanmer. F 1 has ” which iciZf make him know,” Ac., 
a reading which Ingleby retains, explaining, "which will 
make Mm know whether he has an ear for music.” 

208. Lines ISt-lST: 

but we 'll even 

A U that good time will give us : this attempt 
T 'U 80LDTER TO, and WiU ABIDE tt With 
A prince’s courage. » 

We will keep pace with the time, and profit by all the 
advantage it gives ns; 1 have enlisted myself Bke a soldier 
in this enterprise, and wUl undergo it with the courage 
befitting my birth. This is Warburton’s explanation of 
J'm eddier to, and is much preferable to Malone’s and 
169 



act III Scene 4. NOTBIS TO OYMBELINB* 4iCt in. Soone 6. 


Steevens' I am equal to tliia attempt, 1 am up to it.** 
For abide .undergo, coroparo i. 1. S9, UO: 

And I blhUl here aMe the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes. 


ACT III. SCKNH 5. 


204. Line 7: So, sir: I desire you --'I'his is the point* 
ing of the Folio. Dyoe ftillows Caiiell In pointing, **So 
eir. J desire of you." ^ 


205 LineO: 

Madam, all joy be/all your grace/ 

Queen. And you/ 

This is the arraugeiuent of the Globe 'Die Folio has. 

Mad.un, all loy befall your Orace and >ou 

Dyce, ‘ ' with some hesitation, " atlopta Capell's emendation, 
your grace, and yours / " Ingleby suggests that sir has 
fallen out at the end of the line, in which case you will 
of course refer to Cynibeliiie. 

206 Line 32: she Luoics us like --So Johnson. F. 1 has 
“she looks vs like;” F. 2, *‘she lookes as like ” 


207 Line 3.'>. We'oe been too SLIGHT in sufferance.^ 
Cynibeline au 'oi > he has taken his daughter’s cuntluct too 
lightly (F. 2 }i.iv fight for slight), has lieen too negligent ; 
compare Tiinoii of Athens, ii 1. 16 17. 

br not ceas'd 


IVith denial 


208. Line 40 . wards are STROKKS.-~rio F 2 ; F. 1 has 
stroke;, — . 

209 Line 44: That will be given to the loudent noise we 
waJee "So the Glolie. F I has *'to’ th* lowd of noise;” 
Bowe, *'to th’ loudest noise;” Capell, “to the Imidst of 
noise ” 


210. Linos 60, 61: 

but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory 
Our important court business (witli the Roman amhassa* 
dor) made me forget it (Rolfo) 

211 line 72- Than lady, ladies, woman - An elliptical 
climax, (os Johnson explains) than any lady, than all 
ladies, than all womankind Toilet compares All 's Well, 
li. S 202: “To any count,— to all counts, -*to what is man.” 

212. Lines 73. 74: 

and she, of all compounded, 
OUTSRLLS them all. 

Compare li. 4 102 above: 

Her pretty action did eutseli her gift 

213. Line 60: What, are you packing, simiAf— In the 
foot-note I have explained Peking in its commonest 
sense, i.e. running away; perhaps, however, it means 
jdetting, as in Taming of the Shrew, v 1. 121: “Here's 
packing . . . to deceive us all!” 

214. Line 101: Or this, nr perish —I must either 

this deceit upon Cloten, or perish by his fury (Malone). 

215. Lines 144, 145: my speech of iNSULTMEifT ended on 
hih dead body.— The word vuuitment (spelt instdment in 
F . 1, insult meat in F. 2) does not occur elsewhere in Shake- 

190 


kpeare, and insult as a substantive does not occur at oU; 
iusuU as a verb is common enough, but always with the 
idea of exulting or triumphing as a victor over an enemy. 

ACT in. scm-6, • 

216 Lines?, 6; 

FouNiiATioNsyty the wretched; eucA, 1 mein. 
Where they should be relieved. 

Places though as fixed ap a haven, such as Milford, teem 
to fly away from the wretched who took for rest and relief 
in them. Schmidt is perhaps right in seeing a pup on 
foundation in the sense of a charitable (stlblisbme|i^ 

217 LiueblS, 13: 

to LAPSE in fulness 
Is sorer than to lie for tteed. 

The verb lapse seems to have been specially used of the 
sin of lying; thus Coriolanus, v. 2. 17-19: 

I'or I have ever verified my frienda— 

Of whom he’s chief— with all the siae that verity 
Would without iapsing Rufler 

218 Lines 21, 22: 

lUKUMESS ever 
Of hardiness is mother 

For hardness, in the sense of hardship, compare OHmAIo, 
i .3. 2S2-234: 

1 do Agni/e 
A iiiitural and prompt aLicrity 
I hnd in hartineu. 

In v. 5. 431 below, the word has its usual sense of diffleuUy, 

219 Line. SI, 21. ' 

Jfany thing that'scivd, speak; if safage. 

Take or lenji 

The difhcuU words take or lend seem to mean, as Johnson 
explained them, take whst 1 have to give fur what 1 
want, or lend it to me for future payment Mallbe sup- 
ports this interpretation by what Imogen says below* 
lines 47, 48; 

Before I enter’d here, 1 call'd; and tliougbt 
T’ have begg’d or bought what t hove took 

Ingleby suggests that lend has its common meaning of 
afford, grant, as in "lend me your ear,” “iendmea^ arm:” 
but in this sense the verb is not used absolutely, It 
should be added that Johnson wished to make take or 
lend and speak change placea flchmldt proposes, “take 
orf eave, t e. destroy me or let me live;” but this will 
hardly commend itself to the student, 

o 

220 Line 27: 8nch a foe, good heavens/^Pope, and even 

HieolMld, read, “ Grunt such a foe,” which may be the 
meaning; perhaps, however, Imogen means, “Such a 
(harmless) foe as 1 ami” Capell has: ^ ^ 

Such a foe. jv good besveasi ^ 

The Folio begins Scena SepHma here (after line 27), and 
our scene 7 is Scena Octaua. 

221. Line 28: you, Polydore, have prw'd best wood- 
MAN.- Steevens points out that the common meaning of 
icoodfiian was a hunter. Compare Lucrece, 580, 681: 

He is no woodman tlMt (kah bend his bow 
To strike a poor unwascnablc doe. 



NOTES TO CTKltBilLIJIE. 


A<rr IV; ScNMM ). 


ACT ill. Scene 

222. Lines 34, SRi 

when MESTY sloth 
Finds the down-jnllow hard. 

The word restu has been mi8underBt<i)d by Schmidt, who 
explains it "syir with too much rest,” as if it came from 
res(z>repose. In point of fact it is a variant of restive, a 
form which does not occur in Shakespeare, and is derived 
fronf the firench rosier, to remaiis(£ng. rest ~ to remain, be 
. left over, a distinct word from rest- repose), the meaning 
being, as Johnson gives it in his dictionary, ** obstinate 
in standing still,” tliat is, stubUbm, refusing to move 
(Ootgravehasreef^, restie, stubborn, drawing backward); 
and thU meaning suits ilie other two passages in whitdi 
Shakeipeare uses the word, viz. Sonnet c. 9: 

Rise, resty Muse, niy love's sw^et face survey; 
and Trbilus and Cressida, i. 3 261-2G3, Quarto 1<K)9: 

A Prince caltd Hector . . , 

Who In his dull and lont; cuntiiuied truce. 

Is testie growne: (The Folio has rusty.) 

as .well OS the passage referred to by Schmidt in Edward 
UT. iii. 3. 159-162: 

Such as, but scant them of their chines of })ei;re 

And take awaie their downie featherbed;,. 

And presently they are as rrjry.stiife, ^ 

As twere a many overnddeii iades : 

and tha following, (pioted by Ingleby, ” 1 hope he is better 
than Skjresty lade that will not stir out of the stable.”— 
Nicholas Breton, The Court and the Country, 1G18 (dros- 
art, I, It. 9). So here ** resty sloth” must- stubborn or 
^ lazy sloUi, sloth which will not take the exercise necessary 
to enable it to ” snore upon a flint.” Nowadays we have 
Confused restive with restless, but this seems to he quite 
a modern mistake, otherwise it would serve to explain 
our passage admirably. 

223. Line 36: Poor HOUSE, that KEEP'ST THYSELF!— The 

best commentary on this line is As You Like It, iv. 3. 82, 
83: m 

out at this hour e/te house doth keep thtlf; 

There 's none within 

224. Lines 69-71: 

ITcrc you a woumn, youth, 

I should woo hard but he your groom in honesty: 

I hid for you as / do buy. 

If you ilbre a woman, I should woo bard to be (at any 
rate) your servant in an honourable way: I bid for your 
friendship on the same terms as 1 offer mine,— 'I hope to 
get as much as I give. The force of hut is more easily 
, appreciated than explained; perhaps the best suggestion 
is that gf Dr. Abbott (Sh. Gr. § 120), tliat there is a con- 
fusion with the phrase, "It would go hard with me 
but ..." Most modern editors remove the colon after 
"In honesty” and connect the words with the following 
line in the seifte "In jruth." 

226. Lines 76i79: 

Would it had been so, that they 
Had been my father's sons! then had my prize 
Been less; and so more equal ballasting 
To thee, f*osthilinus. 

It they had been really my brothers 1 should not have 
been the heir, and Posthumus would not have captured 
so viduable a prize in me, for my freight would have been 


less, and ime of a counterbalance to hia ScfuuiftA 'eom*i 
paring Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. tsg, 1$4; 

CsBsaf 's no merchant, to moke prtSe with you 
Of things that merchants sold— 

explains prize as » estimation. 

226. Lines 85, 86: 

laying by 

That nothing-gift of differing rmidtUudes. 

Putting aside aigof iio'acconut the barren honour or empty * 
praise awarded by the mass, who lack the perception of 
true worth, and do not agree about it (Ingleby). Steevens 
compares II. Henry IV. Induction 19: 

The si)l\‘dtscordaut wavering umUitude. 

227. Line 89: Since Leonatus* false,— So Dyoe (after 
Walkt^r) to mark the elision of is, ¥. 1 has Since Leonatus 
false; Kowe and The Globe, Leonatus ’s. 

ACT III. Scene 7. 

228. Line 6: 77ie fall'n-off Prifous. — Compare I. 
Henry IV. i. 3. 03, 94: 

Revolted Mortimer I 

He never did/a// off, my sovereign liege. 

229. Lines 8-10: 

I to you the tribunes, 

i For this immediate levy, he commands 

His absolute commission, 

Theobald, at the suggetstioii of Warburton. changed com* 
mands to commends, and so Dyce and the Globe: but 
compai'e iii. 5. 157 above: " that is the second thing I 
I have commanded thee.” 

I ACT IV. Scene 1. 

I 

230. Lines 12, 18: alike conversant tnOENSRAL SBRVIOBS, 
and more remarkable in SINGLB OPPOSITIONS.— The mean- 
ing of single oppositions will depend upon the meaning 
we assign to general services. It *' conversant in general 
services” might be explained as -a man generally service- 
able, able to make himself generally useful, as the adver- 
tisements say, we mlglit adopt Schmidt’s interpretation 

I of " single oppositions " as = when compared as to particu- 
I lar accompUsliments; but if the former expression - versed 
I in military affairs in general, "single oppositions” will 
I be, as usually explained, single combats. Compare 1. 
i HenrylV.i. a 99-101; 

I In sftif/e opposition, hand to hand, 

! He did confound the best part of an hour 

I In changing hariliinent with great Gleadower. 

231. Lines 15. 16: yet this DfPEKSBVKRANT thing loves 
; him in my despite.— Imperseverant is the contrary of 
; perseverant, a word which means discerning, while the 
j corresponding substantive perseverance means discern- 
ment. Compare Greene, Tine Pinner of Wakefield, p. 261 
(ed. Dyce, 1 vol. ed.): 

Why, this is wondrous, being blind of sight, 

His deep perseverance should be such to know us; 

and Middleton, The Widow, iii. 2: 

Methlnks the words 

Themselves should make him do't, had he but ^ perseverantt 
Of a cock-sparrow, that will come at Philip, 

And can nor write nor read, poor fool! 
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ACT iV^. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Other instances of these words will be found quoted by | 
W. Jl. AiTowsmith in ^Totes and Queries, April 23, 1853. ; 
Dyce unnecessarily changes the spelling to impereeiverant, | 
a form which, as Eolfe remarks, is hardly an admissible I 
derivative from Schmidt explains tm;)ersevemnt • 

as = giddy, flighty, thoughtless (as if it were the opposite i 
of perMverinff), bnt this does not suit the context. 

232. Line IP: thy garmeivta cut topumett befwe face. 
-So Hannier. F. 1 has “before thy face/^which Wilbur- 
bin, Capell, and Malone defend ; but, as Dyce remarks, 
“Cloten could have no possible object in cutting to pieces 
tlie garments of Posthumus before his face, even if Post- j 
humus had been alive to witness the dissection. Cloten j 
wishes to cut them to pieces before the face of Imogen. | 
as a sort of revenge for her having said to him [ii. 3. 138- 

141 above!” j 

His mednciit jrarmettt, | 

That ever liath but clipp’d his body, is dearer i 

In my respect than all the hairs above tliee, | 

Were they all made such men." i 

ACT IV. SCKNK 2. 1 


239. Unes 57, 58: 

That grief and patience, rooted in HIM both. 

Mingle their ^URS together. 

8o Pope. F. 1 has rooted in them both.” The spurs, 
says Malone, are ‘*the longest and largesf leading roots 
of trees;" compare The Tempest, v. 1. 47, 48: 

and by the spurs pluck’cU^p 

The pine and cedar. • 

e 

240. Line 68: Grow, PATIBMCKI— So Theobald (Rowe, 
“ Grow Patience ”). F<,1 has “ Grow patient,'', 

241 Lines 5P, 60; ^ 

A7id let the stinking elder, grief, ur^u%ne 
His perishing root with the increasing vine ! 

'J'he increasing vine is patience, from which grief is to 
untwine its root, and so perish. Instances of this pro- 
leptic use of the adjective (“perishing root," “increasing 
vine") are collected by Schmidt, p. 1420. 

242. Line 01 : It is great niorning.-— The same expression 
occurs in Troilus and Oressida, iv. 3. 1. Steeveiis com- 
pares the Frencii “grand jour." 


233. Line 8: so CITIZKM a WA NTON.-'-Cr'firen -cockney- 
bred, effeminate. For tuanton in the sense of a luxurious, 
effeminate pmon, compare King John. v. 1. 60, 70: j 

shall a beardless boy, ! 

A cocker'd silken v/auton, brave our fields? 

234 Lines 17, 18: 

How NUen the quantity, the weight as much. 

As J do love myfatlicr. 

Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knots, p 450) proposes to punc- 
tuate, 

How much the quantity, the weight, as much 
As 1 do love my father ; 

and this is adopted by Ingleby. According to Schmidt 
How tnucA 3= however much 

235 Line 36: Th'imperiofisseasbreedsmonsters.— So F. 1: 

changed in the later Folios to breed, but, it need hardly 
!>e observed, such false concords are very common both 
in Shakespeare and in contemporary writers. | 

336.* line 88: I'll now taste of thy drug. ^Almost all i 
modem editions make Imogen “drink” or “swallow” 
here. But evidently she does nothing of the kind She 
retires into the cave to drink I’isanio's drugs (Ingleby) 
Rowe inserted the stage-direction, Drinks out of the Viol. 

237. Lines 47, 48: 

This youth, howe'er distress'd, appears he hath had 
Good ancestors. 

A confusion of two constructions, “He hath had, it ap- 
pears, good ancestors,” and “He appears to have had 
good ancestors” (Ab!)ott, Sh. Gr. § 411). 

288. Line 49: Gui. But his neat cookery! he CUT our 
ROOTS IN CHARACTERS.— So Capell. F. 1 has, 

Gtti. Rut his neate Cookerief 
Arui. He cut, &c. 

For “he cut our roots in characters,” Steevens compares 
Fletcher. Tlie Elder Brother, act iv. sc. 1 (p. 117, ed. 1679), 

“ a Bookish Boy that never knew a Blade above a Pen- 
knife, and how to cut his meat in Characters." 
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243. Line 81: Know'st me not by my clothes} Ingleby 
has an interesting note here: “It is doubtful whether 
Cloten, unmindful of his disguise, expects Guiderius to 
recognize him as the Queen's son ; or whether he supposes 
a stranger would take him for Posthumus, because he 
wears Posthumus' clothes. Perhaps Shakespeare com- 
mitted hero the oversight he did in Wlintci-’s] 'r[ale],lv.4 
[776], where the shepherd is made to say to his son, *Hia 
garments are rich, but he wears them not btuulBojnely;’ 
the fact being tliat Autolycus was attired, not in PlorizePf 
court suit, imt in 'a swain's wearing.’ SnMi oversights 
were easily committed, and not easily detected 1>y an un- 
critical audience, who enjoyed the fun of the situation, 
without l>eing curious as to the consistency of the plot." 

244. Line 86. TZ/oi* INJURIOUS thief. -Compare Corio- 
lanus, iii. 3 69: 

Call UK their traitor !— Thou tnjurtotts tribune ! 

245. Lino 90: 1 cannot tremble at it: were it Toad, OR 
Adder, Spider.— C apell omitted the words or Adder, 
Spidsr, for the soke of the metre. 

0 

246. Line 101: Mo company's abroad.— So F. 3 and F. 4 ; 
F. 1 has Companie's, of which the Globe and other modern 
editors make companies. 

^‘247. Lines 105, 100: 

the snatches in his voice, 

A nd burst of speaking, were as his. 

An abnipt and tumultuous utterance very fre^enlly 
accompanies a confused and cloudy understanding (Jobn- 
son> ^ y 

24a Lines 110-112: o 

he had not apprehension 
Of roaring terrors; for th’ EFFECT qfjudgemetU 
Is oft the CAUSE of fear. 

This is Theobald’s reading, which if in hannony with the 
prevailing taste for antitheses, brining out as it d^ the 
contrast between came and ejfecL The inference of 'bmirM 
is, tliat as Cloten had no judgment he had no fear. 



AOTiT.^mta. KOTES TO CtKBiSimE, Aortr.«i^i 


hm of ludgemeot 
||9ft tlM of r«are— 

which Xqglfibj nttthti, hut 1 oannA but thick bis ez- 
placittoni tvbiich is to the following effect, rather forced 
** Xt is the of Judgment, t e its defeotire exercise, 

not its total absenoe, which is the cause of fear, Cloton 
had no llhdgmottt at all, and the words defect of Judg- 
ment* ^ not ap]^to him But surely, according to 
any natural reading of the passage, nothing is clearer 
then that they do Malone and Dyoe adopted Hanmer a 
cajijaotura, 

. • fcMr«feO<r of judgement 

Is oR ttie ture of fear 

848 line 122 thank the j/ods/^So Steevens F X has 
**taan]b the Gods" 


2B0 X.lne8l28,129 

Platfjudffe and eaeeutw/ter all himself, 

Par m do /ear the ktwf 

%t because, forsooth, we ara afraid of the lawf F 1 
punctuates 

all himhelfel 

For wo do feare the I aw 

F 2 has a plausible correction ' For we do feaio no Law * 

261 Line 182 Thm^ Ate humour —So Theobald F 1 
has<£ronor 

261 Line 141 ffe’d fejtob Ub in— C ompare Antony 
tadOtoopatra Iv 1 12-14 

within our Ales there are 
Of those that serv d Mark Antony but late 
Enough ttifitih hm %$t 

168 Line ^70 how thyseff thou blazon Ht - io Pope 
F, 1 has thou thy te^fe thou 

264. Line 1S6 Hy ingenious vutrumont f -Spelt m 
grnttoue in the Folio but the woids nie used Indiscriml 
nately uAhe old editions T oseph Hunter suggested that 
the i£<oUaa harp is the instrument intended 

266 Lines206 200 

to sAoto what coast thy sluggish CBARB 
Might BASILZBST harbour ml 
F lhas 

a thy sluggish ears 

Mights! essilest harbour In 

F 2 has ** Might eankst * Crare was suggested by Symp- 
son in a note on Fletchers Captain (ed 1750, vol vi ^ 
4431 aoti sc 2(p 48, ed 1647) 

Let him venture 

a IniomdecMd Crmtvofhlsowne 
autt 4aa first fntrodueed into the text by Steevens Ac- 
dcrdlng to Heath (Eerlsal, p 486) '*a crare is a small 
tradtaff rassek 1 myself hare met with the word 

In anoiiBlI records aisve a thousand times It is cslled 
^ the Latm HE those middle ages oravera * Steerens 
quotas Heywood, Golden Age, 1611 (ed 1874, vol lil p 12) 
Behcdd a forme to nmke your Oasrs and Barkes 
To passehuge stsettnes la wiMi|r 

and Hslona, Flofta, Httaliata IMotlonary, *'Vurehto A 
httll|ta> A creyar, a lyter, a wheitla, or suoh vessel of 
tafftaen '* Wakburton suggested oasraok, which Is printed 
Theobald end Banmet, 

VOL. Hit 


m 

Jo9$ kOimi wAaf men lAey nmgihttt kws 

fh$u Migtt a mst rara hay, t/mhfanoholift 
Br Brinsley Nlchotaoti, with greet probability, oouleF* 
tores, ^'bot esyr is ah l the / of the Folio being I8ie 
usual printing of aye, which word took the place of the 
original ay in the mind of the transcriber ob eompositor 

ypf Lines 210 211 

Thus smiting, as smsjly had HeUM sfumOer, 

Mot as death s dart, being laugh d at 
Smlltiig as if he had been tickled in his sleep by some ffy 
and was laughing at it, not looking %s if he had been 
smitten with death s dart 

268 Line 214 JVy CLOUTED BROOUES^BroguM, properly 
speaking aie rough shoes made of nntaiined leather, but 
all that » intended heie is a heavy shoe patched with 
ieathei, such as the Gibeonites wore in Joshua ix 6 *^old 
shoes and ehuted upon their feet Bolfe quotes Latimer, 
Sermons * he should not have clouting leather to piece 
his shoes with * 

268 Lme 217 WUh FEMALE fainss wUt hie tomb he 
haunted —Why female^ Douce (Illustntloni, ed 1888, 
p 380) says, * harmless and protecting spirits notfairtae 
of a mischievous nature 

260 Lino 218 And worms wdl not come to THEE -For 
the change of person see note 18 on 1 1 118 

261 Line 222 PAe A2UR*D HAkEBELL, fiAe tAy veins — 
Compare ii 2 22 28, of the eyelid 

Undor these window! while and ajwtv lacd 
With blue of heaven % own Unct 

By harebell Shakespeare meant the wild hyaomth or blue 
bell (Snlla nutans) with its delicately veined floweis, 
called by Geiard ' Blew huglish Bare Bells *' 1 he name 
is now given to the * Round leafed Bell flower of Gerard, 
called iu Scotland the Bluebell (Campanula rohind^blta) 

282 Line 224 the luddocA— Spelt Baddodke m F 1 
The woid is used by Spenser e g Eplthslamion (p 688 
of Works Globe ed ), quoted by Rolfe, “ Ihe Htiddoek 
watbles soft 

268 Line 229 To WINTER GROUND thy ootm— **T o 
winter^ground a plant, says Steevens **is to protect it 
from the inclemency of tiie winter season, by straw, 
dung, Ac, laid over it This prccautiott [knowp to 
gaideners as mulching] is commonly taken In respeot 
of tender tiees or flowers, such as Arvlragus, who loved 
Fidele, repiesents her to be ' Warburton, followed by 
Capell, substituted winter gown Ingleby conjectured 
tunne arownd, or wind around, the last was eHeo sug- 
gested by Dlze The notion of the redbreast covering 
dead bodies, best known from the ballad of the *'Babee 
in the Wood leema to be an old one, Reed quotae 
IhomasJobnaon, Cornucopia 1686 '* The robin rodbreata 
if be find a man or a woman dead, will cover all his faof 
with mosse, and some thinke Giat if the body should 
ramalne nnhutied that he would cover the wbede body 
•bo,* and Steevena, Drayton, The Owl 

Covlmig wUh inoM the deads nadpSed eye. 

The Hole red-braeit bachedi diaritis 
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act IV. Seme 2. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE. 


ACT IV. Soeoe A 


284 Line 237: Ai otm mr So Pope. F. 1 h«i 

“ to our Mother.” 

285. Ltiiea247, 248: 

BSVBREl^aS— 

That angel of the vmrlA. 

Rtverewie, or due regud to subordination, is the power 
that keeps p^e and order in the world (Joiinson). 

286. line 255: tee muet lag hie head to th* east.— Bolfe 
refers the reader to Brand's Popular Antiquities, Bol'ii’B 
ed. voL U. p. 205, ff. 

267. line 267: To thee the reed ie ae the oak; i e., as 
Ingleby explains, weakness wd strength are matters of 
indifference to you, and therefore * ' Care no more to clothe 
and eat” 

268 line 275: Coneign to thee.— For the thought 
Bteevens aptly compares Romeo and Juliet, v. 3. llS'lld: 

> nnd, tips. O you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death] 

268. line 276: Noexoreieer harm thee!— See All's Well, 
note 201. It is hardly necessaiy to refer the reader to 
Collins’s well-known Dirge, *'To fair Fidele's grassy tomb," 
dtc. 

270. Lliu ‘280: Quiet consummation have.— Steevens 
quotes Edward III iv 0. 41^: 

My soule should yeeld this C astie of my flesh, 

The nittngled tribute, with all wilhngness. 

To darkenes, eMsummatioti^ dust and Wormes 

271. Line 285: Upon thetr/aers.— Cloten's cloipoll hav- 
ing been sent down the stream (line 184 above), Capoll and 
Malone call attention to the fact that there was but one 
face on which the flowers could be strewed, liigleby's 
gallant attempt to vindicate the poet's consistency by 
removing the period at/aees, and explaining, “TJpoii the 
faces of the herbs you Wei’S as flowers now withered. 
Just so, these herblets, which we strew upon you, shall 
serve for flowers"— will commend itself to few. Even its 
author admits that " ehall is an extraordinary ellipsia" 

272. Lino 200: so is their pain.— So Pope. F. 1 lias ''so 
are thpir paine." 

273 Line 811: The BRAWNS o/ JSTercf/ies.-For 5rawn» 
ie, brawny arm, compare Coriolanus, iv. 5. 125, 126: 

and I had purpose 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. 

274 Line 316: HAST here etU eg my lord.—8o Pope. 
F. 1 has Hath. 

275 Line 820: Thie ie Pieamo'e deed and CLOTBN's.— 
So Pope. F. 1 has and Cloien.'* 

278 Line 836: They are in readineee.—8o F. 2; F. 1 haa 
“They are heere in readinosse,"— the heere of the pre- 
vious line having been accidentally repeated. 

277. Line 837*. The senate Hirr^d up the cdKliNERB. 
— As eoT^nee in Shakespeare means a district or territory, 
Schmidt is perhaps right in explaining eonjlnera to lie the 
inhabitants at such a district. The word is usually ex- 
plained to mean borderere, ie. those who live on the con- 
flnes or borders, but Shakespeare does not use eonfnee in 
this sense. 

m 


278. Line 847: / fast and pray’d.— For the omiisian of 
the -ed, not uncommon in verbs whlbh end in t» compare 
Sxod. xii. 8, “roast with fire;" Fa niv. 7, ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doored-" 

279. Lines 899, 400: ^ 

And make Mm with our piket and parHtana 
A grave. ^ 

Ingleby, following Steevena remarks; “Luoins intends to 
bury Oloten; but the event shows that, after all, the corse 
is only superflclsBy protected ‘from the flies.* Is there 
an oversight hei’et" 

ACT IV. SOKNB S. ^ 

280 Lines 22. 28: 

We 'll SLIP you for a season; but ourjeaUmy 
Doee yet bbpbni). 

For slip, a hunting term, compare The Taming of the 
Bhrew. v. 2. 62: 

O, ur, Lucentlu Uiffd me like hib greyhound. 

Depend perhaps contains the notions both of impending 
and being in suepenee: for depouf .s impend, compaie 
Troilus and Oresslda, ii. 3 21: “that, methluks, is the 
curse dependant on those that war for a placket." 

281 Lines 29, 30. 

Voui* preparation can AFFRONT NO LESS 

Than what you hear qf. 

What does afrant mean here? Johnson's note— “Your 
forces arc able to /ace such an army as we hear the enemy 
will bring against us"— fails to explain the words no less. 
Murray (New Eng Diet) interprets, “ to face at mipa- 
tively; to prepare to meet; look out for;" ^nd if this is 
correct, wo must explain, “your preparations have been 
made on such a scale that they can be on thq look-out 
for no smaller force than that which we hear is coming 
against us;" but Ingleby 's Interpretation gives the beat 
sense— “a/ro}»f= bring to the encounter;" t'.e;'you can 
bring no less a foioe into the fleld than the one we hear 
of. T regret tliat 1 can And no parallel use of the word. 

282. Line 36: I HEARD no letter from my maater, — ! 
have not heard a syllable from him. Hanmer changed 
1 heard into I've had: Mason conjectured 1 had^ which 
Collier adopted. The original reading is supported by 
line 38: “Nor hear I from my mistress " 

ACTIV. ScBNBd. 

288. line 2: find ms.— So F. 2; F. 1 has wefinda. 

284 Line 6; For barbaroue and umatwral RSfoLTS.— 
Bevolte, in the sense of revolteri or deserters, occurs twice 
in King John, v. 2. 151; “ you ingrate reseffi;" and v. 4 7: 

Lead me to the rawttt of Enf load berlk. 

885. line 17: the Homan AennM.—8oBowq, F. 1 hasthsfr. 

886. Lines 21>80: 

0 , 1 am known 
Of many in the army, fto. 

This speech it a striking example of the compTession cf 
style so charaoterlstio of Shakespeare's latest plays; com- 
pare* Belarius’ speeches In 1\'. 2. 18(t-145, 808-209, and 288- 
£90. 



act IV. Scene 4. 


NOTES TO CYMBBLINR 


ACT V. 


a. 


287. Ltnei 26» 27: ‘ 

Who find in my e»iU the want ef breeding. 

The CBE^AIVTT qf thit BAB^ life. 

Bfalone explelni eertainiy as - the certain conseqaence of: 
•can it mean the hard fact, stem necessity, of this kind of 
life? Hard is the reading of V. 2; F. 1 has heard. 

288. line 88: and thereto so^o'etgrown --And in addi- 
tion to that so overgrown with hair. Dyce compares v. 
3. 16. 17. speaking of Belarius: 

^who deserv'd 

So long a breeding as his white beard c<une to. 

Compare also As Like It, iv 3 107: 

A wrelkh|d ragged nnn, o’erprtm'ti witli hair 
Schmidt, comparing Measure for MeuKure, i. 3. 22: 

kven like an e'erjp'mm lion in a cave, 

thinks It may possibly mean grown old 
ACT V. Scene 1. 

289. Lines 1, 2: 

Tea, bloody cloth. I'll keep thee; for I am ttneh'd 
Thou ehouldst be colour'd thug. 

So y. 1. Pope, followed by most editors, unnecessarily 
read I lOiah'd. The cloth is the “bloody sign" which 
Pisanio said he would send to Posthiiiiius in lii 4 128 

290. Lines 13-15: 

you gome permit 

To geeond lUg with illg, each elder woree. 

And make them dread it, to the doerg' thrift. 

This is a gery vexed passage, and the Globe editors mark 
line 15 aiH|||rrupt. Vet if the words hi‘e taken in their 
plain . Acaning they give satisfactory sense enough. * * Each 
older worse|^* must mean, each ill or crime worse than the 
one which ied preceded It, the crime being termed elder 
becanse committed at a more advanced age To make 
“each clder^* refer to tiie ill-doer (the older every man 
gets the jvorse he gets) and not to the ill deed, is intoler- 
ably ham. Bowe, without tlie shadow of an authority, 
substituted “each worse than other." We may then pa- 
raphrase the whole passage, with Monck Mason: “Some 
you snatch from hence for little faults; others you suffer 
to heap ills on ill, and afterwards make them dread their 
having done so, to the eternal welfare of the doers." Theo- 
bald sttl^tituted dreaded for dread ii, and took quite an- 
-other view of the line, “ which Enormities not only make 
them revered and dreaded, but turn in other kinds to 
their Advantage. Dignity. Bespect, and Profit, accrue ^ 
them from Crimes committed with Impunity " Capen, 
who adopts Theobald’s reading, explains, and “make the 
ills eno^ous and dreadful, to the great profit of those 
'Who do them." 

291. Lines 32, 33: 

To ehame the gpige o’ the world, I will begin 
ThefagIifon,-~4m without and more within. 
Whereas the guise or fashion of the world Is, more with- 
out and less within. 

ACT V, Scene 8. 

292. Lines 4, 6: 

the king himself 
Of his wings destitute, Ac. 


The commentators point out that this inddeiit of tlm 
Boman army being stopped in a lane by Belorfua and Ills 
foster^sis borrowed from HoUnsbed’s Scotland (p. MX 
where it is related of a father and two sone. called Baia« 
as lutviug happened during the reign of Kenneth. 

976: “The Danes, perceiving that there was no hope of 
life, but in victorie rushed forth with such violence upon 
their adversaries, that first the right, and then after t||ie 
le^ wing of the Soots, was constreined to retire and flee 
backo, the middle warde stoutly yet keeping their ground: 
but the same stood in such danger, being now left naked 
on the sides, that the victorie must needes have remained 
with the Danes, had not a renewer of the battell come in 
time, by the appointment (as it is to be thought) of tHh 
mightie God. 

“ For as it chanced, there was in the next field at the 
same time an husbandman, with two of his sons busle 
about his worke, named Hale, a man strong and stiffe in 
making and shape of bodie, but indued witli a valiant 
courage. This Mate beholding the king, with the most 
part of the nobles, fighting with great valiancle in the 
middle ward, now destitute of the wings, and in great 
danger to lie oppressed with the great violence of his eni- 
mies, caught a plow-beame in his hand, and with the same 
exhorting his sonnes to doo the like hasted towards the 
battell . . There was neere to the place of the battell, 

u long lane fensed on the sides with ditches and walles 
made of turfe, through the which the Scots which fled 
were beaten dowrie by the enimies in heapea 

“ Here Uaie with his sonnes, supposing they might best 
Btaie the fight, placed themselves overthwart the lane, 
(leat them backe whom they met fleeing, and spared nei- 
ther friend nor fo: but downe they went all such as came 
within their reach, therewith diverse' hardle personages 
cried until their fellows to retiime backc unto the battelL” 

293. Lines 16, 17: 

who deserv’d 

So long a breeding as his white beard earns to. 

That is, who showed by his valour that he had profited 
by such long experience (in arms) as his long white beard 
cited (Ingleby). 

294. Line 20: The countrjf base —According to the New 
English Diet either a specific use of base, the starting- 
place of a race, or a corruption of bars This game is not 
uiifrequently mentioned in the writers of Shakespeare’s 
time. 

295 Line 24: ” Our Britain's H ARTS die flying, not our 
men.’’— So Pope in his 2nd ed (1728), following a suggeailon 
made by Theobald in his ShakesiKsar Bestored (1720). The 
Folio has hearts, which Ingleby defends, but unsuccess- 
fully, for where is the antithesis between hearts and menf 

296. Line 42: Chickens, the way which they STOOF'B 
eagles. —F 1 haestopt; Bowe, stoapt 

297. Lines 42, 48: 

slam 

The strides TBET victors made. 

That is, retracing ns slaves tJie onward strides they had 
made as victors (Bolfe). F. 1 has “Ms victors;*' chaqged 
by Tlieobald to Mey. 
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ACT V. Scene 8. 


KOTES TO CirMjBELISrE. 


AiCT V. Soeael, 


298. Line Ui/ragmentsiu hard wyaffe8.^ln^hy nptiy 
illustrates by As You Like It, ii. 7. 39, 40: 

dry as the remainder biscuit 

After a v<^age. 

299. Lines 46-48: 

heavens, km they mund! 

SOMB«2ain bt\fi>re; SOME dying; SOME their /fiends 

O’er-bome t’ theforvuer wave. 

It is difficult to decide whetlier the three femes are nnmi- 
nstives or accusatives: the words ^‘somo their friends*' 
would certainly seem to mean “some wound their friends" 
rather than “they wound some who were their friends," 
and therefore It is better perhaps to decide in favour of 
the nominative. The lines will then mean: heavens, 
how they wonndl Some wound those slain l»efore; some 
wound the dying; some wound their friends who had been 
overwhelmed In the former charge. 

800. Line 64: SHU going? ie you run away from me as 
you did from the enemy (Sidney Walker)i 

801. Lines 78-76: 

Well, I toUl find him : 

Fobtuee being now a favourer to the Briton, 

No inore a Briton, I *ve resum’d again 
The part I earn in. 

The Polio has 

JufT being now a Fauourcr to the Britaine, 

the only sense that can be extracted from which reading 
seems to be: am determined to find death, for though 
I am now on the side of the Britons, I have resumed the 
part I came in (death being more likely to be found on 
the side of the Romans, who are now the vanquished party) 
and am a Briton no longer." Capell's attempt to make 
favourer refer to death will not do; as Ingleby remarks, 
** Death could not. with any propriety of speech, be said 
to favour the side he was sparing, " Fortune is the con- 
jecture of the late Mr. A. E. Brae, first printed by Ingleby 
(1886). In the words “ No more a Briton," , Posthu- 
ji&us perhaps refers to his having resumed his “Italian 
weeds," which we must suppose him to wear when he is 
taken prisoner. In scene 2 he had been disguised as a 
“poor soldier" of the British army. 

808. Line 78: Onee TOUCH Mr SHOUIPKB.— A token of 
aitest. Compare As You Like It, iv. 1. 47, 48 : “ it may be 
said of him that Cupid hath dapp’d him o' the shoulder;*' 
ie. taken him prisoner. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

803. lines 1, 2: 

Fou shall not now be stol*n, you *ve looks upon you; 

So graze as you find pasture. 

The wit of the Gaoler alludes to the custom of putting 
a lock on a horse’s leg when he is tuimed to pasture 
(Jedmsoo). 

804. Lines 11-17: 

Is *t enough 2 *m sorry? 

So ehUdren temporod fathers do appease; 
ChdsaremrefitUofmBrey. Must 1 repent? 

2 eanndtfio it better than in gyves, 

2>esifd more than eOfU(tvam*iL To saiisfjy t 
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ff.qtmyfireedm*tis^niainpdrt^tsd^ 

No strieter rendsf^efmthan my aS. 

This very dlfflenlt usssage does not seem to have been 
understood by any of the commentators before Ingleby, 
who found the key to it in the fact that PAthumus, who 
is here enlarging upon the means of repentance (the 
penitent instrument) whfcli are to set him free, is made 
to employ the language of the early divines, k distin- 
guishing the three parts (primary, secondary, and *main'> 
of Repentance, as the condition of the Remission of SlniL 

1. Attrition, or sorrow for sin: ' Is enough, 1 am sorry f 

2. Penance ; which was held to concert attrition into 
contrition, or godly sorrow; 'Must I ^i^ntf 3. Satis* 
faction: / Must I satisfy?' And he contends that ai^he 
has fulflUed the former requirements, he is witling to 
fuffil the last— to pay his debt, for having taken Imogen’s 
life, by giving up his own." To satiny? following Must 
2 repenf ^-Must I satisfy? according to the umge familiar 
to all Shakespeare students, by which the to is omitted 
in the former of two clauses, and iuserted in the latter 
(Abbott, § 850); so. to take one example out of many, 
Tiinon of Athens, iv. 2. 33. 34: 

Who 'd be so mock'd with glory? or to live 

But in a dream of friendship? 

Here would is replaced by to in the second clause, just at 
must is replaced by to in the text. The it in “If of my 
freedom *t isthe main part "refers to sati^aetion implied 
in “I’o satisfy?” and the line means, if this satiMaction 
is the principal condition of my spiritual freedom, of my 
pardon and absolution. I'hen in the next line strieter 
does not mean “ more severe," but “more restricted, lesa 
exacting." Posthumus does not want the gods remit 
any part of his debt; he wishes them to tak9 his all, ie. 
his life; he does not ask for any abatement, such as vile 
men give their broken debtors. This interpretation was 
suggested to Ingleby by Mr. A. £. Brae in 1854, and In- 
dependently by Mr. Jos. Crosby in 1876. The|jCowden- 
Clarkes also (in their 8 vol. ed. of Shakespeare) believe 
ibis meaning to be “included" in stricter, and adduce 
the following illustration from Hooker, “As they took 
the compass of their commission stricter or larger, so 
their dealings were more or less moderate," 

305. Lines 80-122: No more, thou ihundernuuier, show, 
d;c.— Pope remarks, “ Here follow a visum, a masque, and 
a prophesy, which Interrupt the fable without the least 
necessity, and immeasurably lengthen this act. 1 think 
il plainly foisted in afterwards for snere lAiow, aud ap- 
parently not of Shakespeare." The critics (Schlegel and 
Prof. A. lY. Ward are exceptions) are almost unamnioiitlf 
of Pope's opinion. But before deciding to condemn them 
lines it will be well to see what the oondemiiatioii in- 
volves. When Posthumus* wakes he itndsam kb 
a tablet, which he produces and Cas esplaiimd by ihh 
Soothsayer at the end of the play; now Ufl possesMon cY 
this tablet has to be explained somehow or other, and 
therefon, on the supposition that the uiUM|ue Is an In- 
terpolation, either all the Hoes refenkg tO|^e vision and 
the toblet are an interpolation also, or the #hole masque,, 
the ai^Multlon of the ghosts and Ike descent of iupittfj 
were Intended hykhakespeare tube acted in dmnb-iffiow; 
lor it would he absurd to suppose that k r. A 486, 



ACT V. 8«nw 4. 


NOTES TO CYMBBLINIL 


AOI I. 


Poithumui li deicrtbitig any otiiar dumber than that 
which now takea place before the eyea of the audience. 
On die other hand, aiioh maaquea weij^ aulted to the taate 
of the time, and we need not go further than The Tempeat 
to find aDothft Inatanoe. It muat also be noticed that 
thla ia not the flnt time that we hear of the parents and 
brotherayf Poathnmua; throughout the play their iiiatoxy 
has been known to the audience; in fact it Is given, at 
aufflcient length to make the masqne intelligible, in 1. 1. 
2d-40, where the birth and antecedents of Foathumna are 
detailed. 

Geojge F]etoher,^a critic leas known than he deaervea, 
has an eloquent <]^ence of these lines; he says (Studies 
of Shakespeare, 1847, p. 66): **The suppression [of the 
masque] deprives us of the solemnly pathetic effect of 
that simple chorus, which is plainly introduced in order, 
by recalling the whole tenor of the story, to remind the 
auditor that the hero is much more unfortunate than 
orUninal, and to relieve our feelings by annouuoing an 
approaching deliverance from adversity,— at the same 
time that curiosity is kept alive hy the mysterious terms 
in which the prediction is made The attendant music 
adds to the soothiug solemuity of the scene How beauti- 
ful, too, is the plaintive simplicity of the ballad verses 
reciting his fortune, chanted by the apparitions of his 
deceased relatives, not oue of whom he has seen in life. 
... In fact both the lufreriiigC and the deserts of the 
hero have now reai'hed their climax: nor could they be 
more affectingly recalled to us than hy thus evoking the 
apirlis of his kindred, whoso deaths liad left liim, at his 
very birth, a brothe4es8 orphan.'* 

806. Line pt'ct —Compare Twelfth Night, v 1. 351: 
And made the most notonotiv^ Ajfr an() gull 
From the Ang. Sax. peac; we still use colloquially the 
forms ffowk aud pautk. 

907. Litft 81: look mif — Ro F. 2; F. 1 has hoke, looke out 

906. Line llS: and cloth Ais beak.- ''Those who have 
kept hawks must often have observed the habit which 
they have of raising one foot, and whetting the beak 
against It" (Harting, Omithohigy of Sliakespeaio, p 31). 
The word dap is said to be a variant of cletf or clato, but 
no otheiainatance is known. For deps flteevons quotes 
Hen Jonson, Underwoods (p. 259, ed. 1640): 

to S4ve her from the seize 

Of Vuture death, and those relendeu ^ 

900. Line 184: our f ANGLED umrid - Malone says, "Per- 
bapa thi^ia the only instance in which the word occurs 
wHfaottt new being prefixed to It,*’— or understood, for 
Halliwell quotes from Gullpin, Skialetheia (1598): 

It is CemeUua that brave gallant youth, 

WlA is newj^rlnted to age. 

The histoiy of word will be found in Skeat. 

SlQl tinea 168*170: qf (Ait oontradietion pou shall now 

puit-^0 tho oharitp of a penny eotd /—So Dyce and the 
•Globe editors. The Folio has "OA. of this contradiction 
you shall now be quit : Oh the charity," d:c.; the first oh 
bating been evidently Inaerted by mistake, in consequence 
of the transorlber's or compositor's eye resting on the 
necondonoCDyoe). 


311. Lines 271, 172: yw haw no brue DksMk W v 
CEBDiTOE but t(.— Compare Othello, i. 2. 28-92: 

And! . . . musibebedee'duldcalia’d 
hj MUer-ttnd-endOot^t this eounter-casierj 
He, in good tune, uiuvt his lieutenant be. 

Bolfe says the words " Debitor and Creditor " formed ihte 
title of certain old treatises on book-keeping. . 

912. Line 178: pour neeX^ sir, w.— F.2 has '^neoke sif 
is;'^.l"necki(Sis)i8." 

818 Line 187: or TO toke.— See note on "To lattisfyf* in 
line 15 above. 

814 Line 215: my wish hath a prefermsfU Iks 'f.— In a 
better state of society I sliould be better off. 

ACT V. Scene 6. 

316. Line 14: the LIVER, HEART, and brain qf Britain, 
—The liver ia the supiiosed seat of couiage, aa in Twelfth 
Mght, lit 2 22: " to pht fire in your heart and brimstone 
in your liver ; " in i. 1 37 of the same play it Is the seat of 
tile passioiiB. 

816. Line 81: With horror, madly dying, like Her life.— 
The horror, the torture of the mind, that haunted her 
in her life, and which she had been powerlem to dispel, 
haunted her In her death; therefore her death waa like 
her life,— corresponded to it 

317 Line 50: For you a mortal mineral Holte 

quotes the late H. Grant White: "There can be little 
doubt tliat the slow poisons of the ioth and 17th centuries 
were all preparations of white arsenic, the mortal mineral 
still most effective for the poisoner's purposes." 

316 Line 54 : O’etemne you with her show; and in time. 
—So F 1; F 2 has *‘yes and in time." Keightley conjec- 
tured, "in due timo." 

319. Line 64: (hat HEARD herJUittery.—So F. 8; F. 1 and 
F 2 have heare. 

320 Line 95: / kfiow not why, wherefore.— Bo the Folio. 
Rowo, followed by most editors, read " why, nor where- 
fore." 

321. Lines 103, 104: 

I see a thing 

Bitter to me as death 

The thing, as some of the commentators note, is the ring 
of Posthumns on lacMnio's ffnger. 

122 Lines 120*122: 

One sand another 

Not more resembles that sweet rosy lad 

Who died, and ms Fidele 

We have had so many instances of condensation in this 
play, the thought outnmning the expression as it were, 
that, in spite of Ingleby, who calls it "impoasible/’and 
"in the last degree impossible," I do not hesitate to retain 
the reading of the Folio. The meaning ia self-evident: 
one grain of sand does not resemble another mo*e than 
be resembles Fidele. Ingleby, who is, however, hot with- 
out a suspicion of some imperfection in the text, puta a 
colon at reeemblett and understands "is this hot" affeg 
Fidele, 
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ACT V. Soeoe 5. 


NOTES TO CYMBELINE, 


V. 9o^ S^ 


323. Line 126: Bui toe 8AW him dead.-^o Eowe in hit 
2nd ed. The Folios have see. 

324 Line 134: ON, apeak to F. 8; F. 1 and F. 2 

spell ” One speake to him." 

326. Lines 180, 140: 

ITAou’le tortume me to leave unepoken that 
Whi^t to he apoke, wouM torture thee. 

Instead of torturing me to speak, thou ^ouldst (if fiiou 
wert wise, or aware) torture me to prevent my speaking 
that, &c. (Dyce). 

88S. Lines 153 and ff.: Ojpon a time, d:c.—lngleby notes 
that lachimo’B narrative rather follows the story of Boc- 
caccio than the circumstances represented in i. 4 above. 
His Inference is that this scene was written some years 
earlier than the account in i. 4; but, while the inconsis- 
tency is undeniable, this is surely making it prove too 
much. 

327. Lines 168-165: 

for feaiurCt laming 

The SHRINE Venus, or Ifinerea, 

Poatures beyond brief nature. 

For ahrine compare Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 80, 40, 
speaking of Portia: 

From the four corners of tiie earth they come. 

To kiss this xkrwt, this mortal breathing saint. 

Pight is an old form of ptfcAdd- fixed, set up. The ladies 
of Italy, says lachimo. put to shame even the statues of 
Venus and Minerva, flgui'es of superhuman beauty though 
these are, and such as Nature, as a rule, cannot attempt 
to rival with her short-lived handiwork, Warburton ap- 
positely fiuotes Antony and Cleopatra, ii 2. 205. 206, of 
Cleopatra: 

O’er-plcturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature. 

328. Line 206: 0 cunning, hniv I got IT!— So F. 2; F. 1 
omits it. 

829. Line 238; The tune of Imogenl^lngXohy compares 
Iv. 2 48, where Arviragus says of Imogen’s voice: "How * 
ongel-like he sings r* and Lear, v. 3. 272, 273, of Cordelia: 

Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, luid low,— an excellent thiiM; in woman. 

830. Lines 201-263: 

Why did yoti throw your wedded lady FROM yout 
Think that you are upon a ROOK; and now 
Throw me again. 

All the previous commentators take rock in this passage 
to mean cliff or precipice, from which Posthumns may 
throw Imogen if he has the heart to. But it is far more 
natural to take*the word, as Tngleby does, to mean a rocky 
eminence such as a man has found refuge on in shipwreck. 
"That Shakespeare meant this is proved by his recurrence 
to the nautical metaphor in line 898 infra: 'Posthdmus 
anchors upon Imogen.’ It is there he has found anchor- 
age for his tempest-tOBS'd ship; and with this in mind she 
very touchingly adds to the above—* Now throw me from 
you ’— 1 . e. cast yourself once more adrift. " ** From you " 
is Rowe’s correction; the Folios have "fro you," 

881. Line ,297: I’M BOARYfor (Aee.— So F. 2; F.l has 


"i am for thee ’’--a reading which Ido not discard 

without reluctance. Compare Tempest, y, L 189: "lam 
laoefor't, sir." t 


832. Lines 810, 811: 




But 1 wiU prove that mo ON’s, die. 


Tliis is the punctuation et the FoUo, the meaiftag behig, 
** we will all three die. if 1 do not prove.’* For hut in 
this sense compare Two Gentlemen of Verona, i 1. 86: 
**lt shall go hard btefl'll prove it.** Tm en*a li the 
reading of F. 2; F. 1 lias tunt one*a. 

833. Lines 334, 885: ^ 


Your pleaaure waa my MERE o/enee, my puniahment 
Itae^, and all my treaaofn. 


Merc is Tyrwhitt's conjecture; F. 1 has naere. Malone 
paraphrases: "My crime, my punishment, and all the 
treason that I committed, originated in and were founded 
on. your caprice only." '* Your pleasure was my mere 
offence," seems to be a transposition of "your mere 
pleasure was my offence.” In iii. 3. 65-d8 Belarius telle 
the two princes that the real cause of Cymhellne’s anger 
was the false testimony of two villains accusing him of 
confederacy with the Romans. 


331 Line 851: LIKE deto.'— So F. 2; misspelt Uka in F. 1. 


335. Lines 352-354: 

Thou weep'at^ and apeaiPat. 

The m'vice that you three have done ia more 
(TnlUte than thia thou teU’at. 

Thy tears give testimony to the sincerity of thy illation; 
and 1 have the less reason to be incredulous, because the 
actions which you have done within my iftiowledge are 
more incredible than the story which you relate (Johnson). 


836. Lines 363-305: 

Gviderma had 

Upon hie neck a mole, a eanguine ataf; 

It ms a mark of wonder. 

’This **mark of wonder" rbsembles that on Imogen (iL 2. 
38, 39); 

A mole cinque-spotted, like tlie crimson drops 
T the bottom of a cowslip. 

We have here an unobtrusive note of 8hakesp|pre’s sub- 
tlety. The two marks are, as the Clarkes so well express 
it, " twined in beauty with a poet's Imagination and a 
naturalist’s truth ’’ (lugleby) . 

i 

337. Line 378: When YE were aoHndeed.-^^ Rowe in 
his 2nd ed. F. 1 has we. 

O' • 

338. Line 886: How parted with your BROTREE87— So 
Rowe in his 2nd ed. F. 1 has Brother, 


839. Line 405: Umt so nobly fought— So F. 2; F. I has no, 

S' 

340. Line 407: , 1 t> 

The thankinga of a king. 

Post. I am, air. 

To mend the metre Pope printed, "^Tia 1 am sir;" 
Keigbtley conjectured "great sir;" Br. Brinsley Nich<d- 
Bon, " dread sir '* or " sir king.” But pethaps this is one 
of those cases where a defective syllable is supplied by 
a gesture. 





ACT V, Spwfi. NOTES TO CJTMBELINJBl, 


m. UOM m, 482: 

thatlw 

tttt OOUAOXIOX €f it, 

Blukemkean tlwa^ omb coUeetfotifii this Benie ot 
enoe/* the tnly two other imteiicei being Hamlet, ir. 6. 
7-»i 

her speech is notbiniCt 

e Yet the onsheped use of it cloth move 
ThehetrentOceASnA'oir; they aim otft} 

and ▼. 2. IW-HKL: **a kindof yeety eolteefum, whloh cairies 
them through and through th# moet fond and winnowed 
oi^lona” 

Stt. I,iiiMM47?448; 

* and molllB aer 

W€ tfirm it muUer. 

Mr Aldis Wright f umlehed Dr. Tngleby with an Instance 
of the same fanciful etymology of mulier from A World 


I of Woodeiv^ by Henry Stephen tMndatedhfl*!!!. 11^ 

I p.f9B:"HBnyihallin»]yimdaay.timtttlaiiB«tob« 
wondered that tlmancietttXnftlnlito nenerttet^^ 

; £tymologiei,eottiiderlng the names wece not then htne; 

I I answer that they had no good dexteritie In gtcdugltir*' 
mologieB of Ancient latin words; wltaeis the noMon of 
Jfuffer, gttofi moKif oer.* 

848. Une 440: 1$ VBIB moft eoMtant vift; lete, eM 
mgr.— In or^er to supply an antecedent to who Oapell 
changed (hit to thy; bat the Soothsayer here toms to 
Posthnmus, so that teAossyou who. 

841 Line 400: 0/THI8 TXT fcOree cold haft{e.-So F. 8; 
F. 1 and F. 2 hare **Ot yet this.” Ac*, which BoUe de* 
fends; he says: the transposition of yet Is so common In 
Shakespeare (cf. Abbott, Sh. Gr. § 70) that we are not Jostle 
fled in altering the original text.* 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN CYMBELINE. 

Noth.— T he addition of sub. adj. rerb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (* ) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 


Ac^i 

Accessible.... Ui. 
Adorer L 

Adornment.... |^|* 

AflUrmat^u.... i. 
Affront (sub.)., v. 
After^eye(verb) L 
After-inquiry., v. 
All-dreaded..., iv. 
All wirthy .... iii. 

Andirons ii. 

Approvers iL 

Arm^verb).,. iv. 
Arrearages.... 11. 

Ascension v. 

AttemptJhle... i. 

Avenring v. 

Aiures(adJ.).. ii i 

Backside L ! 

Backwards.... v. 1 
Beseeming (sub.)* v. ( 

Bondages li. ^ 

Brains (verb)., v. ^ 

Brogues Iv, i 

By-dCpendencles v. i 
s£y-peepihg. . . ( 

Carl js.,. V. i 

Casually IL 1 

Cave (verb)..., iv, ! 
Cave-keeper... iv. 1 

1 take into the amt 
s Lacreoe, 419. 
s->obllgatiQiL 
4»tow&dMstaad. ‘ 


Act He. 

Century® iv. 2 

Chalfless i. 0 

Oboliced iL 3 

Chamber-hanging y. 5 

ChsMr V. S 

Chimney-piece SL 4 


Line Act Be. Idne Act 8c. Line 

891 Creek« iv. x IM Fangled v, 4 134 

178 Crystalline.... v. 4 113 Fatherly (adv.) H 8 39 

25 Cutter ii. 4 83 Feated(verb).. i. 1 49 

204 Feeler. i. 6 101 

40 Daisied iv. 2 3«8 Fitment is v. 6 409 


81 Dalmatians • 


till. 1 74 Fore-end iii. 3 73 

(iii. 7 8 Foresay iv. 2 146 


iv. 

2 

8 

Deflnite 

i. 

6 

43 

Forfeiten 

Iii. 

2 

38 

V. 

4 

18 

Depender. 

i. 

5 

68 

Freeness 

V. 

6 

421 

V. 

4 

118 

Depending IS .. 

il. 

4 

91 

^FuU-acorued.. 

li. 

6 

16 

U. 

6 

6 

Derogate 

if. 

1 48,52 

Full-hearted... 

V. 

3 

7 

iL 

1 

26 

Derogation. . .. 

ii. 

1 


Full-winged . . . 

iii 

3 

21 

iv. 

2 

56 

Destitute!®. . . . 

V. 

3 

.?i 

Furnaces (verb) 

1. 

6 

60 


Common-kissing iii. 4 16( 
Company (verb) v. 6 4Q£ 

Confection ....-j ® Jjf 

i V. 6 246 

Conflners iv. 2 337 

CoDsequencoi^i il, 3 126 
Containing (sub.) v. 5 430 


Dieter iv. 2 


^(Joei^back ... 


408 H. 8 tt g j, 

25 Disedged iii. 4 96 1 

240 Ditched v. 8 14 1 Half-workers. . li. 5 2 

337 Divineness.... ill. 6 44 Handed i». ilL 2 6 

IM Doomed . v. 5 420 Handfast*®. . . . i. 5 78 


Cooked ■!“** f 

( V, 4 

Corresponding. Ui. 3 
Counterebange v. 5 

Covetings ii. 5 

Crackii iv. 2 

Crare iv. 2 

Cravens (verb). 111. 4 


430 Drug-damned.. iii. 4 16 “Hand-in-hand i. 4 76 

gg Hangings SI.... fti. 8 63 

.... Earth-vexing., v. 4 42 Harebell iv. 2 222 

Evil-eyed 1. i 72 Hence-going... lil. 2 66 

ExerciBeis(vb.tr.)v. 4 82 Herblets Iv. 2 287 

gg Exorciser iv. 2 270 Horse-hairs.... IL 8 33 

Syo-strlngs.... L 8 17 Hugeness 1. 4 167 

205 Jalto-aff lU. 7 6 *"■ « » 

80 Fan (verb)... i. 6 177 Illustrious ss .. 1, 6 109 


s«-a hundred, s^^eflhmisate. 
7 M strokes with a claw. 

S Of a cock. 

s Lover*! Gomplaint, SB. 

10 «8suooewion;freqiMntly used 
in other sensos. 

11 OTOhaage of voice; uied elee- 
where in its ordinary sense. 


IS m,M small river; ma, narrow 
paaa 4 m.C 0 m. ot Errors, iv. 2. 89. 

IS •>. leaning. 

M •> deprived of ; — foraakeu, 
Lncreoe. 441. 

1 ® aMdiioidcd: tieewbore used in 
its ordinary sensea 
I Usrtop^rm. n«*totiy. 
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1® -i equipment; --daty, Peri- 
dee. iv. 8. 6. 

IS « i,A pdsonoui-liMtded* 
so •-marrlage-eitglNeement, 

SI -.friilt. 

ss >1 the game kUIad. 

IS *withoat lustre; ebewhsrs 
used •- exceflent, gloitoua 




Impersevenint. 

iv. 

1 

16 

Importantly. . . 

Iv. 

4 

12 

lodvll 

y. 

5 

282 

iDBultment .... 

ill. 

5 

144 

Irregulooa .... 

iv. 

2 

816 

Jacki 

ii* 

1 

' 2 

Jack-slavd 

ii. 

1 

22 

Lack • 

}lr. 

2 

874 


1 V. 

8 

69 

Law-breaker. . . 

iv. 

2 

76 

*Leaping>time. 

iv. 

2 

80» 

liiDb-meal.... 

a 

4 

147 

Low-laid 

V. 

4 

108 

Loyally 

iv. 

3 

12 

*Maln-top 

iv. 

2 

820 

Mapped (rerb). 

iv. 

1 

2 

Hvtfil* 

iv. 

2 

810 

Msry-bndB, .. 

11. 

8 

26 

^Meeting-place 

iv. 

1 

28 

Mercurial 

iv. 

2 

810 

Miracle (verb;. 

iv. 

2 

22 

Misery* 

V. 

8 

64 

Mountaineer*.* 

Iv, 

2 

n, 


m 

120, 

370 

Niceaese 

m. 

4 

168 

l^ot-fearing.. . . 

ii. 

4 

12 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 



sons to Titus Andronicus. 


DEAMATIS PERSONA 

« 

SAiURNiims, son to tiiie late Emperor of Borne, and aftnrvards^ 
declared Emperor. 

Bassianus, brother to Satununus ; in love -with Lavbia. 

Ttrirs Akdronjous, a ivlUde Boiuan, general against the OoiltB. 

• MAScua Androiticcs, tribune of the people, and brother to Titoa 
Lucius, ' 

Quintus, 

Mabtius, I 
Mutius, 

Touno Lucius, a boy, son to Lucius. 

Publius, son to Marcus the tribune. 

SBMPROinUS,'j 

Caius, j-kinsmeu to Titus. 

Valentine, i 
ASuiliub, a noble Boman. 

Alabbus, 1 

Demetrius, [sons to Tamora. 

Chiron, ' 

Aaron, a Moor, beloved by Tamora. 

A Captain, Tribune, Messenger, and Clown. 

Bomans and Goths. 


Tamora, Queen of the Gotha 
Lavinu, daughter to Titus Andronicus. 

A Nurse, and a black Child. 

Senators, Tribunes, Officers, Soldiers, and Attendants. 


Scene— R ome, and the country near it. 


BiisiORio Perioi): Some time during the Em;^ire; but when, we have no means of sayings 


TIME OF ACTION. 


According to Daniel, the time analysis is as follows; four days, v^th, 
intowals;— 


\ two 


Day 1; Act I. and Act IT. Scene 1. 

Day 2: Act IL BceneS 2, 8, and 4 ; Act HI. Scene 1. 
— Intenal. 


Day 8: Act III. Sc<a>»2.— latemd. 
Day 4: Acte IV. and V. 
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TITbs ANDBONICUS 


INTRODUC'JION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

The earliest extant^ edition of Titus An- 
dronicus was published in 1600. This edi- 
tion, a Quarto, ap])eared with the following 
cumbrous title-page: ^Themost lamenta | ble 
JEtomaine Tragedie of Titu^ 1 Andronicm, | 
As it liath sundry times beene playde by the 
I Right Honourable the Earle of Pembrooke, 
the I Earle of Darbie, the Earle of Sussex, 
and the | Lorde Chamberlaiiie* theyr | Ser- 
uants. I AT LONDON. | Printed by I. R. for 
Edward White | and are to bee aolde at his 
shoppe, at the little North doore of Paules, at 
the signe of | the Gun. 1600 | . 

Of this edition only two copies are known 
to exist. A second Quarto, pi*inte<l from 
the ill St, but introducing a few conjectural 
changes, Hates from 1611. Titus Androiiicus 
was included in the First Folio, and of the 
play as it there stands the (.^amliridge editors re- 
mark :^*The First Folio text was jirinted from 
a copy of the Second Quarto which, i>erhap8, 
was HI the libiury of the theatre, and had 
some MS. alterations and additions made to 
the stage-directions. Here, as elsewliere, the 
printer of the Folio has been very careless as 
to metre. It is remarkable that the Folio con- 
tains a whole scene, act iii. sc. 2, not found 
in the Quartos, but agreeing to6 closely in 
style with the* main portion of the play to 
allowtof the supposition that it is due to a 
different author. The scene may have been 
supplied to the players’ copy of Q. 2 from a 
manuscript in ^eir possession” (Cambridge 
Shakespeare, vol. vi. p. xii). 

The date of Titus Aiidrouicus we cannot 
determine. Several references, which look as 


1 We Bay ** extant/* aecaiue Lansbaine In his Eoaliili 
Dramatfck Poefa^, p 464 (ed 1691), tells ua that Tltua An- 
dronfoua was ^'flnt printed 4* Lend 1694;*’ of which 
edition, if it ever existed, no copy has snrvived. 


though they might lend us some assistance^ 
are conflicting and confusing. Ben Jonson in 
the Induction to Bartholomew Fair, produced 
in 1614, says: “ He that will swear, Jeronimo* 
or Andronicus, are the best plays yet, shall 
pass unexcepted at here, as a man whose judg- 
ment shows it is constant, and hath stood 
still these five-and-twenty or thirty yeara’^ 
Now this would take us back to 1684 or 1589, 
The Titus Andronicus mentioned can scarcely 
be that before us. In 1594 Henslowe notes 
in bis delightful diary — delightful in its old- 
world freaks of orthograpliy—that he gained 
£3, 6s. on January 22ud by a new piece which 
he is pleased to call Titus and ondronicus; and 
in the same year, on February 6th, the Sta- 
tioners’ Ih^gister yields the following entry; 

** J olm Dauter. Entered for his copye under 
ht^ndes of bothe the wardens a booke 
intituled, A Noble Roman-Histoiye of 
Tytus Andronicus. vj**,” 

These three allusions cannot be concerned 
with the same work, and possibly not one of 
them really refers to the play printed in 1600^ 
and subsequently assigned to Shakespeare. 
No, we must give up the date of Titus An- 
droiiicus aj9 irrecoverable. Further, we need 
not try to discover whence came the grisly 
conte. Nothing can be added to Theobald’s 
remarks: “ The story we are to supiiose merely 
fletitious. Andronicus is a surname of pure 
Greek origin. Tamora is neither mentioned 
by Ammiauus Marcellinns, nor anybody else 
that I can find. Nor had Rome, in the time 
of her emperors, any war with the Qoths tliat 
I know of: not till after the translation of the 
empire, I mean to Byzantium. And yet the 
scene of the play is laid at Rome, and Satur- 
ninus is elected to the empire at the CSapitpl’* 
(Yar. Ed. vol. xxi. p. 379). There is a ball^ 
on the events dealt with in the play; but, mi* 
fortunately, it cannot be dated earlier tbaii 
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the reiga of James L In bot, the ballad was 
proliablj based on the drama. My own con- 
clusion is thia^ that there were several worksi 
**bookes,” play%^ ballads, aud what not» telling 
the story of the mythical Titus Andronicus, 
these works being drawn fi*om some original 
now lost or unknown; and this original may 
have been an Italian or Spanish collectidn of 
tales. The connection of Spanisli with Eng- 
lish Elizabethan literature is a field which, 
little worked hitherto, might yield very fruitful 
aud valuable results. Not till a few years ago 
(1893) did we know that Marlowe a as indebted 
to a Spanish original for much of his Tam- 
burlaine. Perhaps in the courses of the re- 
volving years tlie inevitable German will un- 
earth a Spanish forerunner of Shakespeare’s 
work. 

I say Shakespeare’s work;” but in reality 
there can be little doubt that Titus An- 
dronicus is no genuine, authentic play. ( Vitics 
the most orthodox and rigidly coiiBervative 
allow that only a small part of the drama 
which has come down to us under Shake- 
speare’s name was written by him. The evi- 
dence is as follows. To take first the side of 
those who assert that the work should be un- 
conditionally accepted. They have two facts 
— weighty facts it must be admitted, on 
which to rely; first, the inclusion of Titus 
Andronicus in the First Folio; secondly, the 
mention of it by Meres in Palladis Tamui. 
This is no slight testimony. Against it may 
be set the style of the piece, the description 
given on the title-page, aud a stage tradition 
record^* by Bavenscroft. In 1687 Ravens- 
croft published an adaptation of Titus An- 
dronicus, and in the preface he has some 
remarks which seem worth reproducing. Ad- 
dressing the reader he says: ^*’Tis ue(*eHS!iry 1 
should ac(|uaiut you, that there is a Play in 

1 There was, for insUnee, a Germaa Isinentable Tragedy 
of Titaa Aadrojulcaa acted hy the English players in 
Oermany early in the seventeenth century, and pub- 
lished In 1080 AfDong the characters is one named 
Tespastan. from which perhaps we may conclude that the 
play was a rough version d the English “tlttus and 
vespacU" mentioned by Henslowe. April lltb. 16S1 ; and 
Heir Oobn thinks that this Titus and Vespasian was the 
original of both tbe Oerman Lamentable Tragedy and at 
Shakespeare's Titus Andronicus. See Shakespeare In 
Germany, pp. cslf, osiii. 

m 


Mr. Shakespears Yoliime under the lutme of 
Titus Andronicus, from whence X drew pert 
of this. 1 haVe been told by some anciently 
conversant with tlie Stage, that^it was not 
Originally his, but brought by a private 
Author to be Acted, and he only gare some 
Master-touches to one or two of the Principal 
Parts or C*haracters; this I am apt to believe, 
because ’tie the most incorrect and indigested 
piece in all his Worka” 

To my mind very considerabte stress should 
be laid on this. Tbe tradition is not likely 
to liave arisen unless there was some basis 
for it. From 1616 to 1687 is not such a 
very long period, and actors of all people 
are tenacious of the etna of their professioiL 
Again, tlie title-page is suggestive. Six plays 
appeared in Quarto form in 1600. Of some 
more than one Quarto were printed; €,g, of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and Tlie Merchant 
of Venice. All these, Titus Andronicus ex- 
cepted, huro Shakespeare’s name on the title- 
page. Furtiier, this play was not published 
at all during the poet’s life with his name as 
author. We should note*, too, with Mr. Fleay, 
the significant fact that Titus Aiidronici a was 
acted by the companies of Sussex, Pembroke, 
and T)erby apjiareiitly before it came into the 
hands of the C/hamberlaiii’s company to which 
Sluikespeare belonged; ceiiainly so, it the re- 
ference in Hiiislowe quoted aliove alludes to 
tlie present jilay. 

We come to the question of style— -to the 
pre^'ailiug tone of the play, aud the verse in 
which it is written. The blank verse is not 
the metre associated with any period of Shake- 
speare’s work. 

He doth me wrong to feed me with delays. 

^ 1 T1 dive into the burning lake below, 

And pull her out of Acheron by th* faee^ 

-iv. 8. 4^ 

This is simply the ‘^Erdes Van,” which 
Shakespeare himself ridioulej in tUt mouth of 
Pistol It is in the *‘high^ herqlc fustian” 
style, which Greene sneered at and afterwards 
adopted. It is ‘^the swelling bombast of a 
bragging blank verse,” such as Marlowe sank 
to wW he filled the stage with pampered 
jades of Asia” and other eocehtrtoitiea 
Titus Andronicus haa soeoe after scene of 
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ttiis swelling rbetoric, of sotmcl and 
f 1U7/' for whidli the author of Tamburlaine 
was partly responsible^ and o§ which Peeled 
Battle of Afcazar affords a typical example. 
As Mr. Fleay says, the play is built on the 
MaHowg blaiik^verse system/’ and if the ex- 
travagance of the style is a strong argument 
against the Shakespearian authorship of the 
piece, an even stronger af^umeut the same 
way is the remykably small proportion that 
the rhymed ]!>ortious bear to the unrhymed. 
Titus Andronicus contains 2525 linea Of 
these 43 are prose, 144 rhyme, and 2338 blank 
verse (Fleay). The figures speak for them* 
selves. Even those who champion the geimiuo- 
ness of Titus Andronicus allow that it must 
have come very early in the list of Shake- 
sjieare’s works: in what oilier early play of 
indisjmtable authenticity shall we*fiiid such a 
signal victory of the blank-verse system over 
its old rival, the rhymed couplet? 

And then the play itself**- the general 
mathetic quality. Is there a single complete 
scene with the true Shakespearian ring? I 
confess I could not jHiiut to one. Me jadice 
the dfima is a mere maze of bloodthirsty 
raelodramai pervaded by a fine full-flavoured 
chaniebhouse atmosphere. The author dab- 
bles in blood : it is blood, blood everywhere ; 
and we ore spared nothing tliat can revolt 
and disgtist. Iteally if we are to assign Titus 
Andmnicus to Shakespeare, we had better 
assume at once that the play was a direct at- 
tempt to reproduce and revive the sensational 
horrors of the Jeronimo type of play- writing. 
Saving^this, most people will be content to 
believe that Titus Andronicus was written 
by some inferior dramatist, w^as just touched 
by Shakespeare, taud then passed off by th9 
theatri^d manager, for obvious reasons, as a 
genuine work of the great poet. This would 
partially explain the reference to the play by 
Meres, and* its inclusion in the First Folio; 
while the oimsBaon of Shakespeare’s name 
from ti^e tine*page of the two Quartos leads 
ns to infer that he did not regard the work 
as his own. It may be asked where especially 
in the play we shouU look for these additions 
and corraetions that Shakespeare is supposed 
to have made. The following passages have 


beenp(Matedo4»atugge«<ijv«ofSM^ 
touch; I 1. 9; i 1. 70-78 5 L L U7-118, 
i. 1. 140, 141 ; ii 1. 82, 83; ii. 2, S, 
10-16; iu, 1. 82-86; HI 1. 91-87; iv. 4. 61-88; 
r. 2. 21-27; r. 3. 160-168. Iu these plMeft 
some critics see— vidww puiant-^ih^ hand 
of the great dramatist, partly because of ver* 
hal^Coincidefices with lines in the genuine 
plays, partly because of what we must vaguely 
call the Shakespearian style of the verse. 
But we have no scrap of definite, tangible 
evidence upon which to go; it is all a matter 
of the purest conjecture, and no agreement 
among critics is to be looked for. 

Assuming, then, that the play is not Shake- 
speare s, except Bo'far as some possible emen- 
dation and retouching of the work of another 
man is concerned, we have still to face the 
inquiry, Who was this “inferior dramatisti’’ 
Marlowe, say some critics. But I think not; 
for one main reason : Titus Andronicus does 
not contain a single example of that rapturous 
rhetoric which won for the poet Ben Jonson’s 
immortal jiraise. In each of Marlowe’s au- 
thentic dramas there is some one passage- 
such as the gi’eat lines in Tamburlaine on 
“beauty’s worthiness that proclaims its 
author^ip trumpet- tongued. Even a mangled 
and maimed figment like the Massacre at 
Palis has the B{>eech of Guise in the second 
scene: we ma} look in vain for a similar pas- 
sage iu Titus Andronicus The play is not so 
much like Maiiowe’s own style, as the style 
of Marlowe’s imitators; and among these imi- 
tators 1 should be inclined to pick out Geoige 
Peele. Direct proofs, of course, in favour of 
this theory there are none— though a curious 
coincidence is pointed out in the note on act 
il scene 1. 5-7; but Titus Andronicus, it 
seems to us, is piecisely the type ot work tiiat 
Peele might have written. Peele was, in 
certain ways, a very charming writer. We 
owe to him some pretty lyrics; there is 
much mellifluous verse— too mellifluous verse^ 
Charles Lamb thought— in David and Beth- 
sabe; and The Arraignment of Paris daims 
praise as a beautiful specimen of the courts 
play, lialf masque and half pastoral. But 
two at any rate of his dramas are full of 
dreadful rubbish: Edward L is eoarse anA 
205 ; 

t 
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offensive, just as Titus Andradous is coarse 
and offensive; and the Battle of Alcazar rings 
from the first ptage to the last with the 
‘‘hectoring rant**— to borrow Mr. Saintsbur/s 
phrase — ^with which we are satiated in Titus 
Andronicus. In the face, then, of what Peele 
achieved in Edward 1. and the Battle of 
Alcazar, is it unjust to his name Co think*that 
he may have been responsible for the muti- 
lated Lavioia and the crazed Titus and the 
incidental murders and horrors that mark the 
progress of the piece before us ? Perhaps the 
suggestion is worth a tliought. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

From the 27th December, 15d3, to the 6th 
of the following February the Bose Theatre 
was held by the Earl of Sussex’s men. By 
them Titus Andronicus vras acted as a new 
play oTi 23rd January, 1594. The com|>any 
consisted, according to Laiigbaine (Account 
of the English Dramatick Poets, p. 464), of 
^‘the Earls of Derby, Pembroke, and Essex, 
their servants.*’ For Essex must be read 
Sussex, On the 6th Feb. 1694, the play was 
acted for the third time, and on the same day 
it was entered on the Stationers’ Begister for 
John Danter. It sprang into immediate popu- 
larity, the horrors with which it is now re- 
proached having little to shock audiences tliat 
had been fed on the strong meat of Eliza- 
bethan tragedy; and it seems shortly after 
its a|^)earance to have been played by differ- 
ent companies. With the statement of these 
facts the student has to be satisfied. The cast 
of the play is not known, and no incident 
connect^ with the representation is pre- 
served. From those days to the present the 
original play has not been seen upon the Eng- 
lish stage. For this fact it is not easy to ac- 
count. Suspicion as tp whether Shakespeare 
is responsibk for the drama was, it is known, 
arouB^ from an early date. Into the ques- 
tion of authorship there is no call here to 
enter. Opinions vary, and will continue so to 
do. For the exclusion of Titus Andronicus 
from all subsequent revivals of Shakespeare, 
dubiety as to authority is not more respon- 
sible ^an the repulsive nature of much of 


the action. In place of Shakeqpe^ then, or 
the author of Titus Andronicus, a mutilation 
of Baveu8croft<klone has held, since the recom^ 
mencement oi^ histrionic entertaJbytments with 
the Bestoration, a bri^ nominal possession of 
the stage. Titus Andronicus, or the Bape of 
Lavinia, altered from Shakespeare by Edmrd 
Baveuscroft, was printed in 4to, 1687, and 
was acted at the Theatre Boyal, subsequently 
Druiy' Lane, near the close of 1678. It has 
had the fortune, rare among klterations of 
Shakespeare, to win the commendation of 
critics such as Steevens and Genest, and has 
received at the hands of Langbaine notice 
j longer than that parsimonious and hide-bound 
I chronicler of things theatrical is accustomed 
I to offer. The praise is, liowever, undeserved 
i except so far as regards the transposition of 
I portions of the dialogue. To hear the decla- 
I ration attributed to Steevens that “ It rarely 
I happens tliat a dramatic }iiec;e is altered with 
I the same spirit that it was written; but Titus 
Andronicus has undoubtedly fallen into the 
j hands of one whose feelings were congenial 
; with those of the original autlior,” is only 
I less startling than to find Genest sayiij^ that 
j Bavenscroft on the whole ** ha% improved 
Shakespeare.” Concerning the actors taking 
part in the ^ly performances of Bavens- 
croft’s play nothing is known, nor liave we 
the full cast of any representation. ^%avetns- 
croft’s prologue ap|>ears to have been lost 
Befusing to engage in any controversy con- 
cerning Sliakespeare and Titus Andronicus, 

I Ijangbaine witli a feeling that does him credit 
; says he will leave it to his (Bavenacroft’s) 
“rivals in the wrack of that great man, Mr. 
Dryden, Shadwell, Grown, Tate, and Durfey,” 
He then continues: “To Mr. Bavem^ 
croft some reparation I will here furnish him 
with part of his prologue, which he lias lost; 
and if he desire send him the whole.” This 
precious composition, so far as it is preserved, 
is in the very vein of Tat^^ or Shadwell, be- 
spattering Shakespeare with praife that might 
almost be taken for satire, and dra^ng the 
great dramatist into disbonoatiug aesociatton 
with his mangier and deapoiler:-^- 
To day the Poet does not fear your Begs 
Shakspear by him i^v*d now treads ii^ Stage ; : 
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Uodtt* ]iifl mmd. liamlB hfl mU down 
Saf«» from the Uaet of any Criticfcf IVown. 
liike other Poets, he H not proudlj^soom 
To own, that he but winnow'd Bhakeq[>ear's Com; 
So far he wasfrom robbing him of 's Treasuro 
That he did add his own to make full Measure. 
*-Acooui^ of the English Bramatiok Poets, p. 465. 
Bavenscroft^ it is wall known, in his preface 
to his adaptation states that the earlier play 
was ^*not originally ShakespSaris, but brought 
by a private Author to be acted, and be only 
gave some Master-touches to one or two of 
the principal Parts or Characters.” It was 
no custom then to supply authorities; and 
whence Bavenscroft obtained his information 
cannot be conjectured. Writing with the 
boastfulness of all who in tliose days dealt 
with Shakespeare, he says in words quoted by 
Jjangbaiue, that “ if the Beader compare the 
old j)lay with his Copy, he will find^ that none 
in all that Authors Works ever received 
greater Alterations, or Additions; the Lan- 
guage not only refined, but many Scenes 
entirely new; Besides most of the principal 
^Charat^rs heightened, and the Plot much 
encreased.” 

The 4 >erformauce was given on the stage, 
as Ravensciaft states, ^^at the beginning of the 
pretended Popish Plot, when neither wit nor 
honesty had any encouragement , . . yet it 
bore up aminst the Faction, and is confirmed 
a Stock-Tlay,” The prologue and epilogue 
were lost “m the hurry of those distractecl 
times,” and others were supjdied by Ravens- 
croft, in order to let “the buyer have his penny 
worth.” Langbaine, says Geuest, had doubt- 
less bought the prologue from which he quotes 
“ at the door of the theatre, wliere Prologues 
and Epilogues (as Malone says) were usually 
sold on the first night of a new play” (Accoimt^ 
of the Stage, i. 236). 

Downes mentions Titus Andronicus with 
The Meny Wives of Windsor, Philaster, The 
Devil’s an Atai, The Carnival, The Merry Devil 
of Edmuntoi^ &c.,^d says: “These being Old 
Plays, were Acted but now and then; yet be- 
ing well Perform'd were very Satisfactory to 
the Town” (Kosciiks Anglicanus, 9). Genest 
assumes that Mrs. Marshall played Tamora, 
but the conjecture, though plausible, is unsup- 
ported by a tittle of evidence. 


On IStli August, 1717, in a summer eeasoai 
at Drury Lane, Titus Andronicus “altered 
from Shakspeare” was giv«e. This was an- 
nounced as the first performanoe for fifteen 
years. A very meagre cast is supplied. Sudi 
as it is, as the earliest it is worth quoting, 

Aag)u =:Qum. Lucius =iKyaiL 

Titus =Muls. Marcus =Boman. 

Bassianuszs Walker. Satuminus^Thurmond. 

The remaining characters are omitted. On 
this revival it was acted four times. 

When at the same hoitse, also in a summer 
season, 27th June 1721, “Titus Andronicus with 
the Rape of Lavinia” was once more revived, 
all mention of the* female characters 'is again 
omitted. On this occasion Mills was Titus, 
Walker Aaron, Thurmond Satuminus, Boman 
Marcus, and W illiams Lucius. Near the same 
period — 2l8t Dec. 1720-— Titus Andronicus or 
the Rape of Lavinia was for the first time 
acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In this case 
again we have only u. fraction of a cast, which, 
however, includes the women. Quin and Ryan, 
who had gone to the new house, played the 
same parts as before, Boheme was Titus, and 
Jjeigh Saturninns, Mrs. Gifibrd was Tamora, 
and Mrs. Knapp Lavinia. 

Here the English stage record ends, save 
for the appearance of Isa Aldridge as Aaron 
the Moor. No traceable comment u]k>u any 
of these representations exists, and from this 
time forward no one has ventured to bring 
the play upon the stage. From the almost 
all-embracing series of revivals at Sadler’s 
Wells under the management of Phelps and 
Greenwood it was excluded, and under the 
changed conditious of existence it is not likely 
to see the light. 

It has been stated that a play called “Titus 
and Ondronicus which had never before been 
acted” was performed by the Earl of Sussex’s 
men Jan. 23, 1593-94 (Henslowe’s Diary, p. 
33, ed. Shakespeare Society); and also (p. 35) 
that in June, 1594, an Andronicus Was acted 
by the Lord Admiral’s and the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s company. 

Titus and Andronicus was not likely to at- 
tract French dramatists, who long resisted the 
introduction of deeds of violence on the stage^ 
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and no acted play in which any indebtedness 
to Shakespeare or to Bavenscroft is to be 
traced is to be lonnd in French literature. 
The Titus of Debelloy, acted at the Th&itre 
hVan^ 28 Feb. 1759, is drawn from La 
Clemenza di Tito of Metastasio. Titus An- 
dronicus is assumably one of the plays acted 
in Germany by the English ^actors duiing 
their visits to that country. In the extra- 
vagant piece included in the first volume of 
Englische Comedien vud Tragedieii, 1C20, v. 
1624, 12mo, reprinted by Ludewig Tieck in 
the Deutsches Theater, voL L Berlin, 1817, 
and entitled A Most Lamentable Tragedy of 
Titus Andronicus and the haughty Empress, 
wherein are found Memorable Events,” the 
main lines of Titus Andronicus are clofkdy 
followed. Herr Albert (John, who reprints 
this piece with a translation in his Shakesiieare 
in Germany, pt. II. 159-236, draws in the pre- 
fatory observations to Lis volume the conclu- 
sion that Titus and Vespasian, acted, according 
to Henslowe’s Register, 11th April, 1591, was 
the original on which Titus Andronicus is 
founded. In favour of this he can only ad- 
vance the fact that Vespasian is introduced as 
a principal character in the German play, in 
which he appears as a partisan of Titus Andro- 
nicus, for whom he claims the empire of Hume. 
After the death of Titus he becomes hie **son 
and avenger who at the conclusion obtains the 
crown” (Shakespeare in Germany, cxii). An 
argument resting on so slight a foundation 
will, of course, be taken for what it is worth. 
A Ihitch imitation of Titus Andronicus ap- 
peared in 4to in 1641 with the title “Aran en 
Titus, of Wraak en Weerwraak,” from the pen 
of Jan Vos. Eleven editions of this liad seen 
the light by the year 1661. This play was 
popular on the Dutch stage untU well into tlie 
eighteenth century. A version nf it was given 
in 1712 by Salomon Van Busting and another 
in 1716 by Jacob Bosseau. (See the Athen- 
seum for I3th July, 1850, p. 738, and 4th 
January, 1851, p. 21.)-“j. k. 

OBITICAL REMARKS. 

Titus Andronicus is not au inspiring sub- 
ject of criticism. Lor^ked at from any and 
every point of view it stands convicted of a 
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thousand shames— hopelm in its sheer era- 
dity of construction; in its lack of even the 
average verb^ eloquence and distineticn of 
style which Shakespeare can at^any moment 
command ; in the grotesqueness of the char- 
acterization; above all, hopeless in jts JavUx 
display of everything that can revolt and dis- 
gust the reader, to say nothing of the spec- 
tator. Rudely robhstmusthavebeentheiierves 
of the Elizabethan theatre-goer Who oonld 
tolerate and possibly enjoy ttie spectacle of 
a maimed and mutilated lieroiue; and even 
more robust is the Shakespearian loyalty— 
rather a false loyalty— whieli, pinning its faith 
to the First Folio, approaches the play with a 
full belief in its autiienticdty, and straightway 
is able to find in it something more than a 
chaotic muddle of melodramatic horrors. It 
appears to me that if the internal evidence 
of style is ever to count for anything, this is 
essentially a place where the festhetic test 
should aj»ply; and if we may not in the case 
of Titus Andronicus deny the possibility of 
Shakespearian authorship on the ground of 
the utter, unredeemed badness of the Work, " 
why, then, aesthetic criticism must fyv ever 
hide its diminished h^d, and Frrncis Herea 
and the editora of the First Folio may triumph 
and rejoice greatly. If genuine, Titus Androni- 
cus must in |>oint of time have been closely 
connected with Lucrece. Conceive ^hat Lu- 
crece would have been if carried out in the 
Titus Andronicus sjnrit. There is nothing 
that we might not have had, no horror (rf in- 
cident and representation that might not have 
been inflicted on us. ShakejqMare eotiM write 
Venus and Adonis and Lucrece and not shook 
us, though each in its theme and idea was full 
of unpleasant possibilities. <iNow it is not th<l 
function of the artist to disgust, anc^ Shake- 
speare knew this: he never wantonly goes out 
of his way to pain the reader by the intro- 
duction of superfluously objectkmable inci- 
dents. But Titus Andropicus jp nothing if 
not nasty; and so stupidly naaly* Hie comedy 
makes us weep, and the tiia^y not unfira- 
quently laugh, 

Wearetold thatioai^Clenaancriticsa^ 
the play as authentic. It is quite poesibk 
Schlegel firmly believed in the genuinenesaeC 
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Thomas Lord Gi^mwelL Oennan critics are 
not infallible, and in any case it is late in the 
day to ask us to formulate |Our judgments 
solely by their We may be content — 
especialiy in a case like this where language, 
style, and literary quality of workmanship 
are thelhal points at issue— to fall back upon | 
the opinions of our own great critics; and 
iipon the genuineness or ^on-genuiueness of 
Titus Audronicus English criticism speaks 
with no uncert£n voice. By the judgment of 
such critics as* Coleridge (whose word would 
countervail a legion of learned foreigners), 
Dyce, Hallam, and Sidney Walker, the play 
stands condemned; while other authorities — 
Malone, Staunton — hold that Sliakespeare’s 
hand is periodically traceable in the work. 
Believing, that is, that there must have been 
some original foundation for the^ theory that 
Shake8j)eare wrote the play, they credit Shake- 
speare with liaving undertaken the duty of 
revising the work of some unknown and mani- 
festly incompetent dramatist. This, to my 
mind, is the safest gi’ound to take up. Titus 
Androniciis, I Iwlieve, was written by a fifth- 
rate playwright who had read—and read not 
wisel/but too well— the Spanish Tragedy of 
Thomas hence the atmosphere of insen- 
sate melodrama which pervades the five acts; 
hence the rliai)aody and rant, the profusion of 
blood iULd burlesque, the thousand and one 
incidental touches that remind us of the old- 
fashioned tragedy which Shakespeare himself 
effectually drove from the field. And then 
Shakespeare gave the work half an hour’s re- 
vision ^nd — ^far more imj^rtant — his name; 
and the less critical of the ** groundlings” may 
have accepted the piece in all sincerity and 
simplicity as a genuine and characteristi# 
achievement of ftie great dramatist We may 
admired their unquestioning faiUi, but per- 
sonally 1 cannot imitate it 
Of the dj^matis persorife a word. In many 
respects the charaBter-treatment, such as it is, 
follows tha<^ Marlowe, though at a consider- 
able distance, with mtich less unity of concep- 
tion and sustained elevation of manner. The 
characters, so far m they have individuality, 
are almost all woreed out on a few simple 
lines of passion^ without complexity of motive, 

* vou XIL " 


and in a manner not wholly 
of the personifications of single virtues, and 
vices in the older drama. Some clue is given 
to the working of the author’s mind in thb. 
regard when Tamora poses before Titus as 
Bevenge, sent from below to join with him 
and right his wrongs, and points to her amis 
as ^er ministers Bapine and Murder. The 
allegorizing tendency shows most clearly 
through the thin guise of this wildly extrava* 
gant strategy, but from the very scene, 
in which her eldest son is slain by the sons 
of 'Titus, it is always as Bevenge, Bapine, and 
Murder, not as human beings, that Tamora 
and her sons cross the sta^. She is the 
“ heinous tiger,” beast-like and devoid of pity, 
and the “tiger’s young ones” are always ready 
u(7t only to gratify her revenge, but to suggest 
more brutal methods of carrying it out than 
she herself dreams. Of the other characters^ 
two only are worth noticing, the deeply -dyed 
viliaiii Aaron, and Titus Audronicus himself. 
There is a touch— far off, perhaps, but still a 
touch— of power in the latter. His paganstoical 
pitilessness in killing his son; his desperate, 
consuming desire of revenge, a desire that soon 
passes into actual madness; and this real mad- 
ness, heightened, accentuated, relieved by the 
assumed insanity of the last scene; these are 
elements of impressiveness. But all is rough, 
imwrought. There is no continuity of effect, 
nothing more than a passing suggestion from 
time to time of inspiration; if we linger with 
pleasure over one speech, we are shocked by 
the next. And we need not wonder that it 
should be so. The theory that the play 
represents Shakespeare’s careless, perfunctory 
revision of some hopelessly bad original would 
account for the irregularity and unevenness 
of the character of the protagonist of the 
drama. Titus Andronicus could never be any- 
thing more than what we find him— a melo- 
dramatic creation such as the uncritical in all 
ages have applauded. And Titus Andronicus 
has an appropriate counterpart in Aaron. 
Aaron is simply a vulgar embodiment of very 
inferior villainy. His vice has nothing of ths 
artistic quality, the finish, the subtlety that 
lend such distinction to the motiveless matig-. 
nity of lago. And he cannot claim to be ori- 
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ginni He is a stock character of the Eliza- lowe made his Barabbas in the last three acts 

bethan stage in its earliest days; a piece of of The Jew of Malta. 

theatnCiil property, so to speak, a lay-figure Perhaps nutl^hig more damning can be said 
\^hich the uninventive playwnght kept in his of the play than this— that these characters 
studio and periodically produced, with the are the only figures in the moUdy crowd of 

certainty of touching an unlettered audience. puppets that merit a single line of comment. 

There is little art in such a character, and less The others are neither more nor l(|ss than 

nature. At best Aaron can oi\\y possess a dramatic machinery, and very bad machinery 

certain antiquarian interest for us as being a too; and it is wi]th infinite relief that one 

type of the conventional villain of the f(X>t- tun).s from a work as dreaiy and depressing 

lights, much such a monster, in fact, as Mar- as any that dramatic literature qjin show. 
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ACT 1. 


ScENS I. Rorm, Before the Capitol, 

The Tom% of the Aiulronici appearing; the 
Trilmme and Semttors aloft Enter ^ helow^ 
from one side^ Saturninus and hu FoU 
lovers; and^from theother dde, Bassianus 
ana his Followers; with dnms and colours. 

Sat, Noble patricians, patrons of iny right, 
Defend the justice of my cause witli arms; 
And, countrymen, iny loving followers, 

Plead ®iy successive title with your swords: 

I am his first-born son, that was the last 
That wore th* imperial diadem of Rome; 
Then let my father^s honours live in me, • 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. 

Bos, ilomans, — friends, followers, favourers 
of my right,— 

If ever Ba^anus, Csesar^s son, lo 

Were gracious in4he eyes of royal Rome, 
Keep, theu,*thi8 passage to the Capitol; 

And suffer not dishonour to approach 
Th’ imperial seat, to virtue consecrate. 

To justice, continence, ^ and nobility: 


But let desert in pure election shine; 

And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice. 

Enter Marcus Andronicus, aloft^ with the 
crown, 

Marc. Princes,— that strive by factious and 
by friends 

Ambitiously for rule and empery,— 

Know that the people of Rome, for whom we 
stand 20 

A special party, have, by common voice, 

In election for the Roman empery, 

Chosen Andronicus, sumamed Pius 
For many good and gi’eat deserts to Rome: 

A nobler man, a braver warrior, 

Lives not this day within the city walls: 

He by the senate is accited^ home 
From weary wars against the barbarous Gk>ths; 
That, with his sons, a terror to our foes, 29 
Hath yok’d a nation strong, train’d up in arms. 
Ten years are spent since first he undertook 
This cause of Rome, and chastisetl with anus 
Our enemies’ pride: five times he hath return’d 


I temt»erBnce. 


3 Acciiedt summoned. 
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Bleeding to Borne, bearing his valiant sons 
In coffins from the field; 

And now at last, laden with honoui*’s spoils, 
Betums the good Andronicus to Borne, 
Beiiowned Titus, flourishing in arms. 

Let us entreat,— by honour of his name, 
Whom worthily you would have now succeed. 
And in the Capitol and senate’s vight, c 4i 
Whom you pretend^ to honour and adore, — 
That you withdraw you, and abate your 
strength; 

Dismiss your followers, and, iis suitors should, 
Plead your deserts in peace and humbleness. 
Sat How fair the tribune speaks to calm 
my thoughts! 

Marcus Andronicus, so I do aflPy- 
In thy uprightness and integrity, 

And so I love and honour thee and thine. 
Thy noble brother Titus and his sons, 50 
And htM' to whom iny tlioughts are humbled 
all, 

Gracious Lavinia, Bonie’s rich ornament, 
That I will here dismiss my loving friends; 
And to my fortunes and the people’s favour 
Commit my cause in balance to he weigh’d. 

[ExeiaU the Follotvers of Bauianns. 
Sat, Friends, that liave been thus forward 
in my right, 

I thank you all, and here dismiss you all; 
And to the love and favour of my country 
Commit myself, my person, and the cause. 

[Ejcmnt the Follower's of Satnmintis. 
Borne, be as just and gracious unto me 60 
As I am confident and kind to thee. — 

Open the gates, and let me in. 

Ba^, Tribunes, and rne, a poor conijietitor. 
[Flourish, Satuminus and Bassianus 
go vp into the Capitol, 

Enter a Captain, 

CoLp, Bomans, make way; the good Androni- 
cus, 

Patron of virtue, Borne’s best champion, 
Successful in the battles that lie fights, 

With honour and with fortune is return’d 
From where he circumscribed-'* with his sword, 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Borne. 

1 Pretend, intend. 

* A/iy-truBt. 

^ Circuimeribed, restrained. 
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Drums and trumpets sounded. Enter Marthts 
and MuTiu^i; after them^ Vm Men bearing 
a coffin, covered with Hack; then Lucius 
and Quintus. After them, ♦Titus An- 
dronicus; and then Tamora, with Alar- 
bus, Demetrius, Chiron, Aar^, and 
other (Joths, prisoners; Soldiers and People 
fdlomng. The Bearers set down the coffin^ 
and Titus speaks. 

Tit. Hail, Borne, victorious *‘i» thy mourn- 
ing weeds! 70 

Lo, as tlie bark that hath discharg’d her fraught 
Betiirns with precious lading to the bay 
From whenceat first she weigh’d heranchorage, 
Cometh Andronicus, bound with laiirel-lKmghs,. 
To re-salute his country with his tt*ai*s, — 
Teal'S of true joy for his retuni to Rome. — 
Thou^ gi-eat defender of this Capitol, 

Stand gracious to the rites that we intend I — 
Romans, of five-and -twenty valiant sons, 70 
Half of the number that King Priam had, 
Behold the poor remains, alive and dead! 
Tliese that survive let Home reward with love; 
These that I bring unto their latest home, 
With burial amongst their ancestors: 

Here Goths have given mo leave to sheathe 
my sword. 

Titus, unkind, and careless of thine own, 
AVhy sufi’er’st thou thy sons, un buried yet, 

To hover on the dreadful shore of Stjit? — 
Make way U> lay them by their br-ethren. — 
[The tomb is opened. 
There greet in silence, as the dead ai'e wont, 
A.nd sleep in peace, slain iu your country’s 
wars! ^ 

0 sacred receptacle of my joys, 

Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 

How many sons of mine hast thou in store,® 
That thou wilt never render to me more! 

Luc. Give us the proudest prisonef of the 
Goths, 

That we may hew his limbs, and qp a pile 
Ad maim fratrwni^ sacrificc^his flesh, 

Before this earthy prison of theii^^bones; 

That so the shadows be not unappeas’d, loe 
Nor we disturb’d with prodigies on earth. 

4 Thou, i.t, Jupiter CapHt^ftie. 

• In store, in keeping. 

« Ad monesfratTvm^\o the ehsdeB of my brother!.. 
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Tit, I give him you, — the noblest that sur- 
vives, I 102 

The eldest son of this distressed queen. 

Tam, Stay, Eoman brethren!— Gracious 
conqueror, 

VictoHous Titus, rue the tears I slied, 

A inother *8 tears in passion for her son r 
And if thy sons were ev^r dear to thee, 

O, think my son to be as dear to me! 
Suiheeth not,*that we are brought to Home, 
To beautify \hy triumphs and return, no 

Captive to thee and to thy Eoman yoke; 

But must my sons be slaughter’d in the streets, 
For valiant doings in their country’s cause? 
O, if to fight for king and commonweal 
Were piety in thine, it is in these. 
Aiidronicus, stain not thy tomb with blood: 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them, then, in beinfif merciful. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge: 
Thrice-nolde Titus, spare my first-born son. 
Tit, Patient yourself, madam, and pardon 
me. 121 

These are their brethren, whom you Goths 
beheld 

Alive and dead; and for their brethren slain 
Keligioillily tht=>y ask a wicrifiee: 

To this your son is mark’d; and die he must, 
T api)ea.se tlieir groaning shadows that are 
;y|^>ne. 

Luc. Away with him! and make a fire 
straight; 

And with our swords, upon a pile of wood, 
Let’s hew his limbs till they lie clean consum’d. 
[Ejceunt Ludus, Qainins^ Marti and 
^ with Ahirhv.s, 

Tam, 0 cruel, irreligious juety! m 

Chi Was ever Scythia half so barbarou^? 
Dmi, Opp08#noi Scythia to ambitious Borne. 
Alarbus goes to rest; and we survive 
To tremble under Titus’ threatening looks. 
Then, madam, stand resolv’d; but ho|ie witlial. 
The self-same gpds, that arm’d the Queen of 
Troy# 

With opportunity of sharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, 

May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, — 
When Qothi^ Goths, and Tamora was 
queen, — 140 

To quit her bloody wrongs upon her foes. 


Ke-^ter Lucius, Quintus, Martius, and 
Mutius, with their morda Uoodif^ 

Luc. See, lord and father, how we have 
perform’d 142 

Our Roman rites: Alarbus* limbs are lopp’d, 
Aj^d entrails feed the sacrificing fire, 

Whose smoke, like incense, doth pei^ume the 
sky. 

Remaineth^ naught, but to inter our brethren, 
And with loud’larums welcome them to Borne. 

Tit, Let it be so; and let Andronicus 
Make this his latest farewell to their soula 
[Trumpets sounded^ and the coffin laid 
in the tomb. 

In peace and honour rest you here, my sons;. 
Rome’s readiest champions, repose you here 
in rest, 151 

Secure from worldly chances and mishaps! 
Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 
Here grow no damned grudges; here are no 
storms, 

No noise; but silence and eternal sleep: 

Enter Lavinia. 

In peace and honour rest you here, njy sons! 
Lav, In peace and honour live Lord Titus 
long; 

My noble lord and father, live in fame! 

Lo, at this tomb my tributary tears 
I render, for my brethren’s obsequies; 160 
And at tliy feet I kneel, with tears of joy, 
Shed on the earth, for thy return to Rome: 

O, bless me here with thy victorious baud, 
Whose fortunes Rome’s l:)est citizens applaud! 
Tit. Kind Rome, that hast thus lovingly 
reserv’d 

The cordial of mine ago to glad my heart! — 
Lavinia, live; outlive thy father’s days, 

And fame’s eternal date,^ for virtue's praise! 

Ehiter.^ helowy Marcus Andronicus and 
Tribunes; re-enter Saturninus and Bab- 
SIANUS, attended. 

Marc. Long live Lord Titus, my beloved 
brother, 

Gracious trifimpher in the eyes of Borne! iro 

1 Hemaineth, i.t. there remalneth. 

> And feme's eternal date, i.e. iiMiy yon live longer 
than fame hereelt 
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ACT T. Scene 1. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT I. Soeqe L 


Tit. Thanks, gentle tribune, noble brother 
Marcus, in 

Marc. And welcome, nephews, from suc- 
cessful wars. 

You that survive, and you that sleep in fame! 
Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all. 

That in your country’s service^ drew y^ur 
swords: 

But safer triumph is this funeral pomp, 

That hath aspir’d to Solon’s happiness, 

And triumphs over chance in honour’s bed. — 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 179 
Whose friend in justice thou hast ever been, 
Send thee by me, their tribune and their trust, 
This palliament of white an‘d sjiotless hue; 
And name thee in election for the emjiire. 
With those our late-deceased emperor’s sons. 
Be eayididatus} then, and put it on, 

And help to set a head on headless Rome. 

Tit. A better head her glorious lx)dy fits 
Tlian his that shakes for age and feebleness: 
Wliat^ should I don this robe, and trouble you ? 
Be chosen with proclamations to-day, m 
To-morrow yield up rule, resign my life, 

And set abroad new business for you all ? 
Rome, I have been thy soldier forty years, 
And led my country’s strength successfully. 
And buried one-and-twenty valiant sons, 
Kniglited in field, slain manfully in arms, 

In right and service of their noble country: 
Give me a staff of honour for mine age, 

But not a sceptre to control the world : 
Upright he held it, lords, that held it last. 
Marc. Titus, thou shalt obtain and ask the 
empery. 201 

Sat. Proud and ambitious tribune, canst 
thou tell ? 

Tit. Patience, Prince Satuniine. 

Sat. Romans, do me right; — 

Patricians, draw your swords, and sheathe 
them not 

Till Saturninus be Rome’s emperor. — 
Andronicus, would thou wert shipp’d to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people’s hearts! 
Lm. Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the 
good 

That noble-minded Titus means to thee! 


Tit. Content thee, prince; I will restore to 
thee / 210 

The people’s hearts, and wean tliem from 
themselves. • 

Bos. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee, 

But honour thee, and will do till I di# 

My faction if thou strengthen with thy friends, 
I will most thankful be; and thanks to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. 

*nt. People of Rome, and pe«»pje’s tribunes 
I here, * 

i I ask your voices and your suffrages: 

: Will you bestow them friendly on Androniem ? 

Trilmnes. To gratify the good Andronicus, 

I And gratulate his safe return to Rome, 221 
, The jjeople will accept whom he admits, 
j Tit. IVibunes, I thank you: and this suit I 
! make, 

! That you create your emperor’s eldest son, 
j Loixl Saturnine; whose viituea will, I hope, 

, Reflect on Rome as Titan’s rays on earth, 

: And ripen justice in this commonweal:: 

I Then, if you will elect by my advice, 
i Crown him, and say, “ Long live our emperor ! ” 

I Marc. With voices and applause of every 
I sort, 4 239 

I Patricians and pleWians, we create • 

1 Lord Saturninus Rome’s gre*at emperor, 

I And say, “ Long live our Emjieror Saturnine 1 ” 

I [A lont; Jigurish. 

i Sat. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 
I To us in our election this day 
; I give thee thanks in part of thy deserts, 

I And will with deeds requite thy gentleness: 
And, for an onset,^ Titus, to advance 
Thy name and honourable family, * 
Lavinia will I make my empress,^ 240 

Rgme’s royal mistress, mistress of my heart, 
And in the sacred Pantheon Iter espouse: 

* Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion {)lease 
tliee? 

Tit. It dotli, my worthy lord ; and in this 
match ^ * 

1 hohl me highly honour’d of your^grace: 

And here, in sight of Rome, to Satuniine — 
King and commander of our commonweal, 
The wide world’s emperor — do I consecrate 


1 Catididatus. referring to the white toga worn by can- * For an onaef sas a beginning, 

dldates for office. « What^ why. 4 JEmpre$8, a trieyllable, 
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^CT 1. fioene 1. 


TITUS ANDBONICUS. 


JXSf I. SM« t 


My Hword, my chariot^ and my prisoners; 
Presents well worthy Borne’s imperious lord: 
Beceive them, tlien, the tribute that I owe, 
Mine honour’s ensigns humbled at thy f^t 
Sat» Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life! 
How ps^ud I am of thee and of thy gifts 
Borne shall record; and when I do forget 
The least of these unspeakable deseits, 
Bomans, forget your fealt^ to me. 

Tit \To Tamora\ Now, madam, are you 
prisoner to an emperor; 

To him that, for your honour and your state, 
Will use you nobly and your followers. 260 
Sat [AtMe] A goodly lady, trust me; of the 
hue 

That I would choose, were I to choose anew. — 
Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy countenance: 
Though chance of W'ar hath wrought this 
change of cheer, 

Thou com’st not to be made a scorn in Borne: 
Princely shall be thy usage every way. 

Best on my word, and let not discontent 
Daunt all your hopes: madam, he comforts you 
Can‘ make you greater than the Queen of 
Goths. — 

Lavinia, you are not displeas’d with this? 270 
Lav. ji)t I, my loixl; sith true nobility 
Warrants these words in princely courtesy. 
Sat Tlianks, sweet Lavinia.— Bomans, let 
us go: 

Bansomless here we set our prisoners free: 
Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and 
drum- [Flourisk 

[Saturnimi courts Tamara in dumb-skow. 
Bas, Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid 
i#mine. [Seizing Lavinia. 

Tit. How, sir! are you in earnest, then, my 
lord? 

Bas. Ay, noWe Titus; and resolv’d withal 
To do jnyself this reason and this right. 

Marc. Suum cuique^ is our Boman justice: 
This prince in justice seizeth but his own. 28 i 
Luc. Add that he will, and shall, if Lucius 
live. • 

Tit. Traitors, avaunt!— Where is the em- 
peror’s guard?— 

Treason, my lord,— Lavinia is surpris’d! 

^ — • 

1 Can^ i«. that can. 

s Suum cuigve, ia. to each that which is his own. 
Apparently euiqtH must he pronounced euigue. 


Sat. Suipris’dl by whom? 

Bas. By him that justly msy 

Bear his betroth’d from all the world away. 
[EiSeuni Bassianus and Marom wUk 
Lavinia. 

Mut. Brothers, help to convey her hence 
away, 

An® with sword I ’ll keep this door safe, 
[Exeunt L'uxiusy Quintus, and Martim. 
Tit Follow, my lord, and I ’ll soon bring her 
back. 289 

Mut My lord, you pass not here. 

Tit What, villain boy! 

Barr’st me my way in Borne? 

[Stahhing Mutius. 
Mut. Help, Lucius, help! [Dies. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Iaig. My lord, you are unjust; and, more 
than so, 

In wrongful quarrel you have slain your son. 

Tit. Nor thou, nor he, are any sons of mine; 
My sons would never so dishonour me: 
Tniitor, restore Lavinia to the emperor. 

Lw. Dead, if you will; but not to l>e his 
wife, 

That is another’s lawful-promis’d love. [Exit, 
Sat No, Titus, no ; the emperor needs her 
not, 

Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy stock: m 
I ’ll trust, by leisure, him that mocks me once; 
Thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty sons. 
Confederates all thus to dishonour me. 

Was there none else in Borne to make a stale,* 
But Saturnine? Full well, Androuicus, 

Agree these deeds with that proud brag of 
thine, 

That saidst, I begg’d the empire at thy hands. 
Tit. 0 moustnms! wliat reproachful words 
are these? 

Sat But go thy ways; go, give that chang- 
ing piece 809 

To him that flourish’d for her with his sword: 
A valiant son-in-law thou shalt enjoy; 

One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons, 

To ruffle in the commonwealth of Borne. 

Tit These words are razors to my wounded 
heartv 

* To make a stale, to make a dupe ot 
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act I. Soeufi 1. 


TITUS ANBRONICUS. 


Sat And therefore, lovely Tainora, queen 
of (Joths, — 

That, like the stately Phcebe 'mongst her 
nymphs, 

Dostovershine the gallant’st dames of Rome, — 
If thou be pleas’d with this my sudden choice, 
Behold, I choose thee, Tamora, for my bride, 
And will create thee empress of Rome. * 320 
Speak, Queen of Groths, dost thou applaud my 
choice? 

And here I swear by all the Roman gfxis, — 
Sith priest and holy water are so near, 

And tapers burn so bright, and every thing 
In readiness for Hymemeus stand, — 

I will not re-salute the streets of Rome, 

Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 
I lead espous’d my bride along with me. 

Tam. And here, in sight of heaven, to 
Rome I swear. 

If Sti.turuine advance the Queen of Goths, 

She will a handmaid be to his desires, 331 
A loving nurse, a mother to his youth. 

Sat Ascend, fair queen, Pantheon.— Lords, 
accompany 

Your noble emperor and his lovely bride, 
Sent by the heavens for Prince Saturnine, 
Whose wisdom hath her fortune conquered: 
There shall we cdnsumniate our spousal rites. 
[£a:eunt Saturninm attended, Tanwra, 
Demetriv^, Chiron, Aaron, and Oothe. 
Tit. I am not bid ^ to wait upon this bride; — 
Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Dishonour’d thus, and challenged^ of wrongs? 

Re-ewter Marcus, Lucius, Quintus, and 
Martius. 

Mart. O Titus, see, 0 see what thou hast 
done! 341 

In a bad quairel slain a virtuous son. 

Tit. No, foolish tribune, no; no son of mine, — 
Nor thou, nor these, confederates in the deed 
That hath dishonour’d ail our family; 
Unworthy brother, and unworthy sons ! 

Luc. But let us give him burial, as becomes; 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 

Tit. Traitors, away! he rests not in this 
tomb; — 

This monument five hundred years hath stood, 

‘ Bid=invited. — — 

3 ChalUnged^tiiecWBeL 
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1. Soeae 1. 

Which I have sumptuously re-edified: 351 

Here none biit| soldiers and Rome’s servitors 
Repose in fame; none basely slain in brawls:^ 
Bury him where you can, he conies not he^. 

Marc. My loni, this is impiety in you; ""T 
My nephew Mutius’ deeds do plead far him; 
He must be buried with his brethren. 

Quin. ) And shall, or him we will accom- 
Mati. ( pariy. 

Tit “And shall” ! what vilkin was it spake 
that word ? * 

Qum. He that would vouch^ ’t in any place 
but here. 850 

Tit. What, would you bury him in my despiW? 
Marc. No, noble Titus; but entreat of tlfee 
To ]mrdon Mutius, and to bury him. 

Tit. Marcus, even thou hast struck upott 
my crest, 

And, with these boys, mine honour thou hast 
wounded: 

My foes I do repute you every one; 

So, troubh* me no more, but get you gone. 
Mart. He is not with himself; let us withdraw. 
Qum. Not I, till Mutius’ bones be buried. 

[.Ifarciw and the sons of Titus kneel. 
Marc. Brother, foi* in that name doth pature 
plead, — • 370 

Quin. Father, and in that niune doth nature 
speak, — 

Tit Speak thou no more, if all the ^est wull 
spe^. 

Marc. Renowned Titus, more than half my 
soul, — 

Luc, Dear father, soul and substance of us 
all,- 

Marc. Suffer thy brother Marcus to Inter 
His noble nephew here in virtue’s nest, 

That died in honour and Lavinia’s cause. 
II 10 U art a Roman,— be not barbarous: 

The Greeks upon advice did bury Aja^, 

That slew himself; and wise Laertes’ son 
Did graciously plead for his funerals: 38i 

lA>t not young Mutius, then, Giat wibs thy joy, 
Be hair’d his entrance here. « 

Tit. Rise, Marcus, rise: — 

[Marcus and the others rtu. 
The dismall’st day is this that e’er I saw, 

To be dishonour’d by my i^ne in Rome !— 


s rouefcts make good. 



ACT I. SooHi 1. 


TITUS ANDRONICUa 


ACT X. SMne 1. 


Well, buiy him, and biiiy me the next. 

[Mutviu is jf^ut into the tomh, 
Luc, There lie thy lx)nes, sweet Mutius, with 
, thy frtends, 

IKU we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. 

AIL ^neeliiiff] No man shed tears for noble 
Mutius; 380 

He lives in fame that died in virtue^s cause. 
Mare, [Risinff with the rest] My lord, — to step 
out of these dreary dumps, — 

How comes ilf that the subtle Queen of Goths 
Is of a sudden thus advanc’d in Rome? 

Tit, I know not, Marcus; but I know it is, — 
Whether by device or no, the heavens ctm tell: 
Is she not, then, beholding to the man 
That brought her for this high good turn so far 1 
Marc, Yes, and will nobly him remunerate. 

Flourish, Re-enter^ from one side, Saturninus 
attended, Tamora, Demetrius, Chiron, 
and Aaron; from the other, Bassianus, 
Lavinia, and others. 

Sat. So, Bassianus, you have play’d your prize : 
Ood give you joy, sir, of your gallant bride! 
Bas, And you of yours, my lord ! I say no 
tpore, 401 

Nor wnslf no less; and so, I take my leave. 

' t Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have 
J po-wer, 

^^Thou jnd thy faction shall repent this rape. 

; Bas. Rai»e, call you it, my lord, to seize my 
^ own, 

^My true-betrothed love, and now my wife?] 
But let the laws of Rome determine all; 
Meanwhile I am possess’d of that is mine, 

Sdf. ’T is good, sir: you are very short with 
us; 409 

But, if we live, w^e ’ll be as sharp with you. 
Bas, My lord, what I have done, as best I 
may 

Answer^ I must, and shall do with my life. 
Only this much I give you grace to know,— 
By all th^ dutiey that I owe to Rome, 

This nobl^gentleman, Lord Titus here, 

Is in opinion and in honour w’rong’d; 

Hiat, in the rescue of Lavinia, 

With his own hand did slay his youngest son, 
In zeal to you, aiH highly mov’d to wrath 


To be controll’d in that he frankly gave; 430 
Receive Ixim, then, to favour, Saturnine, 

That hath express’d himself in all hie deeds 
A father and a friend to thee and Rome. 

Tit, Prince Bassianus, leave to plead my 
deeds: 

’T is thou and those that have dishonour’d me. 
Rdlne and tBe righteous heavens be my judge, 
How I have lov’d and honour’d Saturnine I 
Tam, My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 
Were gracious in those princely eyes of thine, 
Then hear me speak indifferently for all; 4.80 
And at my suit, sweet, pardon what is past 
Sat, What, madam ! be dishonour’d openly, 
And basely put.it up without revenge? 

Tam, Not so, my lord; the gods of Rome 
forfend 

I should be author to dishonour you! 

But on mine honour dare 1 undertake 
For good Lord Titus’ innocence in all; 

Whose fury not dissembled speaks his griefs: 
Then, at my suit look graciously on him; 

Lose not so noble a friend on vain suppose, 
Nor with sour looks afflici his gentle heart. — 
[Aside to Saturninus] My lord, be rul’d by me, 
l)e won at last; 442 

Dissemble all your griefs and discontents: 

You are but newly planted in your throne; 
Lest, then, the people, and patricians too, 
Upon a just survey,^ take Titus’ part, 

And so supplant you for ingratitude, — 

Which Rome reputes to be a heinous sin, — 
Yield at entreats; and then let me alone: 

I ’ll iind a day to massacre them all, 450 
And nize their faction and their family, 

Tlie cruel father and his traitorous sons, 

To whom I sued for my dear son’s life; 

And make them know what ’t is to let a queen 
Kneel in the streets and beg for grace in vain.— 
Come, come, sweet emperor, — come, Androni- 
cus,— 

Take up this good old man, and cheer the heart 
That dies in tempest of thy angry frown. 

Sat, Rise, Titus, rise; my empress hath pre- 
vail’d. 450 

Tit. I thank your majesty, and her, my lord; 
These words, these looks, infuse new life in me. 

a Upm. a just mrseif* ^4. altflr liir|r conUiKfBg/l^ 


1 Afiswer, 10. smver for. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


TITUS ANDBONICUS. 


ACT ft. Soene 


Tam. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 

A Roman now adopted happily, 468 

And must advise the emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Audronicus;— 

And let it be mine honour, good my lord, 
That I have reconcile your friends and you. — 
For you, Prince Bassianus, I have jmss’d^ 

My word and promise to the emf^eror, *469 
That you will be more mild and tractable. — 
And fear not, lords,— and you, Lavinia;— 

By ray advice, all humbled on youi* knees, 
You shall ask pardon of his majesty. 

[i/arcM«, Lavinia^ and the sons of 
Titus kneeL 

Lug. We do; and vow to heaven, and to his 
highness. 

That what we did was mildly as we might. 
Tendering our sisteFs honour and our own 
Marc. That, on mine honour, here I do pro- 
test. 

Sat. Away, and talk not; trouble us no more. 


Tam. Nay, nay, sweet emperor, we must all 
be friends: « 47» 

The tribune ana his nephews kneel for grace; 
I will not be denied: sweet heart,4ook back. 

Sa;t. Marcus, for thy sake and thy brother’s 
here, ^ 

And at my lovely Tamora’s entreats, 

I do remit^ these young men’s heinous faults. 

[Marcus and the others rise, 
Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 

1 found a friend; and sure as death 1 swore 
1 would not part a bachelor from the priest. 
Come, if the emperor’s court can feast two brides, 
You are my guest, Lavinia, and yourfriends. — 
This day shall be a love-day, Tamora. 49i 

Tit. To-morrow, an it please your majesty 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 
With horn and hound we ’ll give your grace 
honjour. 

Sat. Be it so, Titus, and gi’amercy too. 

\Mourish. Exeunt 


ACT 

ScBNB 1. iiJome. Before the palace. 

Enter Aaron. 

Aar. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus’ top. 
Safe out of fortune’s shot; and sits aloft, 

Secure of thunder’s crack or lightning-flash; 
Advanc’d above pale envy’s threatening reach. 
As when the golden sun salutes the morn, 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams. 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach, 

And overlooks the highest-peering hills; 

So Tamora: 

Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, lO 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown. 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart,aud fit thy thoughts. 

To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress, 

And mount her pitch, whom thou in triumph 
long 

Hast prisoner held, fetter’d in amorous chains, 
And faster bound to Aaron’s charming eyes 
Than is Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 

Away with slavish weedsand servile thoughts! 


IL 

I will be bright, and shine in pearl and*gold, 
To wait upon this new-made empress. 20 
[]To wait, said I? to wanton with this queen, ; 
This goddess, this Semiramis, this nymph, > 
This siren, that will charm Rome’s Saturnine, > 
And see his sliipwreckand hiscommonweal’s. — > 
Holla! what storm is this?] J 

EiUer Demetrius and Chiron, hraring.^ 

Dem. Chiron, thy years want wit, tfljr wit 
wants edge, 

And manners, to intrude where I am grac’d; 
And may, for aught thou knoW’st, aflected be. 

Chi. Demetrius, thou dost over-weenin all; 
And 80 ^ in this, to bear me down with braves. - 
’T is not the difference of a year or two 81 
Makes me less gracious, or ^ee mbre fortu- 
nate: • 

I am as able and as fit as thou ' 

To serve, and to deserve my mistress’ grace; 
And that my sword upon thee shall approve, 
And plead my passions for lavinia’s love. 


1 Paw’d apledged. 
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2 RemUt pardon. 


* Bravinp a threatening each other. 


«Se»alao. 



ACT II. SoA« 1. 


TITUS INDBONICUS. 


ACT IL florae 1* 


Aar. [A9ide\ Clubs, clubs ! these lovers will 
not keep the peace. . 

Dm. Why, boy, although our mother, uu- 
AdTis’d,t 

Gave you a danciug-rapier by your side. 

Are yoi^so desperate grown to threat your 
friends? 40 

Go to; have your lath glu’d within your sheath 
Till you know better how to handle it. 

Chi. Meanwlyle, sir, with the little skill I 
have, • • 

Full well shalt thou perceive how much I dare. 
Dem. Ay, boy, grow ye so brave? 

[They draw. 

Aar. [Coming forward'] Why, how now, 
lords! 

So near the emperor’s palace dare you draw, 
And maintain such a quarrel openly ? 

Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge: 
I would not for a million of gold 
The cause were known to them it moat con- 
cerns; 50 

Nor would your noble mother for much more 
Be so dishonour’d in the court of Rome. 

For shame, put up. 

Dem. Not I, till 1 have sheath’d 

My rifl[ne% in his bosom, and withal 
Thrust these reproachful sjieeches down his 
throat 

That he hath breath’d in my dishonour here. 
Chi. For that I am prepar’d and full re- 
solv’d, — 

Foul-spoken coward, that thimder’st with thy 
tongue, 

And with thy weapon nothing dar’st perform. 

Aam Away, 1 say! — flo 

Now, by the gods that warlike Goths adore, 
This petty brabble will undo us all. — 

Why, lords, and Jihink you not how dangeroilb 
It is to jet upon^ a prince’s right? 

WhatJ is Lavinia, then, become so loose, 

I Or Bassianus so degenerate, 

I That for her love such quarrels may be broach’d 
^Without controhfient, justice, or revenge?] 
Young lonfs, beware! an should the empress 
know 

This discord’s ground, the music would not 
please. ^ 7o 


Cfii 1 care not, I, knew she and all the 
world: n 

I love Lavinia more than all the world. 

Dem. Yoangling,.learn thou to make some 
meaner choice: 

Lavinia is thine elder brother’s hope. 

Aar. Why, are ye mad? or know ye not, in 
ditome • 

How furious and impatient they be. 



Fall w^l alialt thou peroeiTo bow much 1 iUto. 

-(Aotii. 1.43,44.1 

And cannot brook competitors in love? 

I tell you, lords, you do but plot your 
deaths 

By this device. 

|[ Chi. Aaron, a thousand deaths 

Would I propose t* achieve her whom I love. 
Aar. T achieve her!— how? 

Dem. Why mak’st thou it so strange? 
She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d; 82 
She is a woman, therefore may be won; 

She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov’d. 

What, man! more water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of; and easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know: 
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I Jet uponsencroach on. 


ACT JI. Scene 1. 

; Tlioiifjli Bassianus be the emperor's brother, 
Better than he have worn^ Vulcan’s badge.® 

; Jar, [AMe] Ay, and as good as Saturninus 
j may, flo 

Dem, Then why should he despair that 
) knows to court it 

^ With words, fair looks, fuid liberality? 

/What, hast not thou full often btruck a doe, 

) And borne her cleanly by the keeper’s nose? 

) Aar, Why, then, it seems, some certain 
i snatch or so 

^ Would serve your turns. 

? Chi, Ay, so the turn were serv’d. 

'( Dem. Aaron, thou hast hit it. 

( Aar. Would you had hit it too! 

?Then should not we be tir’d with this ado. 

< Why, hark ye, hark ye, — and fire you such fords 

<To square for this? would it offend you, then, 
'That both should speed? loi 

< Chi. Faith, not me. 

< Dem, Nor me, so I were one. 

s Aar, For shame, be friends, and join for 
j that you jar: 

j’Tis policy and stratagem must do 
'/'Oiat you affect; and so must you resolve, ] 
T|^t what you cannot as you would achieve. 
You must perforce accomplish as you may. 
Take this of me,~Lucrece was not more chaste 
Than this Lavinia, Bassianus’ love. 109 

A speedier course than lingering languishment 
Must we pursue, and I have found the iiath. 
My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand; 

There will the lovely Boman ladies troop: 
TThe forest- walks are wide and spacious; 

< And many unfrequented plots there are , 
(Fitted by kind® for rape and villany : ] 

Single you thitlier, then, this dainty doe. 

And strike her home by force, if not by words: 
This way, or not at all, stand you in ho{)e. 
Come, come, our empress, with her sacred* wit 
To villany and vengeance consecrate, 121 
Will we acquaint with all that we intend; 
And she shall file our engines with advice, 
That will not suffer you to square yourselves. 
But to your wishes’ height advance you both. 
i^The emperor’s court is like the house of Fame, 
^The palace full of tongues, of eyes, and ears; 

' Worn, prononuee ns « diwyllable. 

3 ouetoH'B Ikitdb, 

* ITind^shatiire. * Saered, i.«. emsed: lat iaeer. 
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The woods are ruthless, dreadful, deaf, and 
dull; ^ 

There speak, and strike, brave boys, and take 
your turns; • I 

There serve your lust, shadow’d from heaven’s^ 
eye, 

And revel in Lavinia’s treasury. I 

Chi, Thy counsel, lad, smells of no cowardice. ) 
/>m. Sit fas aiU'mfas,^ till I find the stream^ 
To cool this heat, a charm to,<^lm these fits, i 
Per Styga, per mines vehor, <■ ‘ {Exeunt, J 

Scene II. A forest near Rome, Jlortis and[ 
cry of hounds heard. 

Enter Titus Andronicus, with Uunters, Sc., \ 
Marcus, Lucius, Quintus, and MArtius. ( 

Tit. The hunt is \ip, the morn is bright and ! 
gray, 

The fields m’e fragrant, and the woods are green : { 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay,® J 
And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, ^ 
And rouse the prince, and ring a hunter’s peal, ^ 
That all the court may echo with the noise, j 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, ) 
T attend the emperor’s person carefully: | 

I have been tTOubled in my sleep this night. 
But dawning day new comfort hath inspir’d. ; 

Borns wind apeal. AVer Saturninus, Tamora, ? 
Bassianus, Lavinia, Demetrius,, Chiron, ? 
and Atte)vdunt 8 . '< 

Many good morrows to your majesty;— 11 > 
Madam, to you as many and as good: — ) 

I promised your grace a hunter’s peal. \ 

Sat. And you have rung^ it lustily, my lord,v 
Somewhat too early for new-married ladiea l 
Aew. Lavinia, how say you? ^ 

^ Lav. *. I say, no; | 

I have been broad awake two hours a^d more. | 
Sat. Come on, then; horse and chariots let^ 
us have, ] 

And to our sport— [7b Tamorci] Madam, now| 
shall ye see is 

Our Eoman hunting. 

Marc. 1 have dogs, my lord, 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase, 
And climb the highest prcjnontory top. 

» suyas, Sec.; bo it right m wmg. 

« Hays^burkiiig. i gang, 1.0. cm tbs honi. 
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Tit. And 1 haVe horse will follow where 
the game 

Makes way, and run like s^Mlows o’er the 
plain. 

Dem. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horse 
\ nor hound, 

sBut ho]^ to pluck a dainty doe to ground. 2 

[Exeunt. 

• • 

Scene III. A londyjtart of the forest. 

* 

Enter A^ron, with a hag of gold. 

Aar. He that had wit would tliink that 1 
liad none, 

To bury so much gold under a tree, 

And never after to inherit^ it. 

Let him that thinks of me so abjectly 
Know that this gold must coin a stratagem, 
Which, cunningly eft’ected, Avill beget 
A very excellent piece of villany! 

And so repose, sweet gold, for tlieir unrest 

[Iluies the gold. 
That liave their alms out of tin* empress’ chest. 

Enter Tamora. 

Tam. lovely Aaron, wherefore look’st 
tkou^^ad, 10 

When eveiything doth make a gleeful boast? 
The birds chant melody on every bush; 

Tlie snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun; 

The grten leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a chequer’d shadow on the ground : 
Under their sw'eet shade, Aaron, let us sit, 
?[[And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the 
i hounds, 

^Eepl^ng shrilly to the well-tnn’d horns, 

; As if a double hunt were heard at once, 

$Let us sit down and maik their yelping noise; 

^ And — after conflict such as was suppos’d 
: The wandering*pri*^<^® enjoy’d, 

/ When Vith a happy storm they were surpris’d, 
/And curtain’d witli a couu8el-keej)mg cave — 
We may, ^ch wreathed in the other’s arms, 
/Our pastimes done, possess a golden slumlier; 
^Whiles hdhnds and honis and sweet melodi- 
ous birds 

Be unto us as is a nurse’s song 
Of lullaby to briiig her babe asleep.] 


Aar. Madam, though Venus govern yoiir^ 
desires, SO 

Saturn^ is dominator over mine: 

What signifies my deadly-standing e^, 

My silence and my cloudy melancholy, 

My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls 
Even as an adder when she doth unroll 
To ^0 some fjital execution? 

No, madam, these are no venereal signs: 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering^ in my 
head. ] {- 

Hark, Tamora, — the empress of my soul, 40 
Which never hopes more heaven tlian rests in 
thee,— 

Tliis is the day of doom for Bissiauus: 

CHi« Philomel must lose her tongue to-day; > 
Thy sons make i)illage of her chastity, / 
And wash their hands in Bassianus’ blood. ] ^ 
Secst thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, 
And give the king this fatal-plotted scroll. — 
Now question me no more, — we are espied; 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, 
Which dreads not yet their lives’ destruction. 
Tam. Ah, my sweet Moor, sweeter to me 
than life! 51 

Aar. No more, great empress,— Bassianus 
comes: 

Be cross with him; and I ’ll go fetch thy sohs 
To back thy quarrels, whatsoe’er they be. 

. [Exit. 


Enter Bassianus and Lavinia. 


Bos. Who have we here? Eome’s royal 
empress, 

Unfurnish’d of her well-beseeming troop? 

Or is it Dian, habited like her, 

Who liath abandoned her holy groves 
To see the general liunting in this forest? 

Tan. Saucy controller of our private steps! 
Had I the power tliat some say Dian had, ei 
Thy temples should be planted presently 
With horns, as was Actoeon’s; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! 


£ Lav. Under your patience, gentle empress, S 
’T is thought you have a goodly gift in horning; ] 


1 Inherit, to oosseBS. 


4 a mallgoant planet. 

8 Hammering, being plotted. 

m 
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; And to be doubted that your Moor and you 
< Are singJed forth to tiy experiments: 

/Jove shield your husband from his hounds to- 
'j dayl 4 ^0 

r/Tis pity they should take him for a stag. ] 

/ Ba%, C Believe me, queen, your swartlJ Cim- 
) merian 

/Both make your honour of his body’s hue^ 
i; Spotted, detested, and abominable.] 

Why are you sequester’d from all your train, 
Dismounted from your snow-white goodly 
steed, 

And wander’d hither to an dbscure plot, 
Accompanied but with a barbarous Moor, 

If foul desire had not conducted you? 

/ [[ Law And, being intercepted in your sport, 
J Great reason that my noble lord be rated si 
5 For saueiness. — I pray you, let us hence, 
/And let her joy her raven-colour’d love; 

/This valley fits the purpose passing well. 

\ J?aa] The king my brother shall have note 
of this. 

Law Ay, for these slips have made him 
noted long: 

Good king, to be so mightily abus’d! 

Tam. T^y have I patience to endure all 
this? 

Demetrius awe? Chiron. 

Bern. How now, dear sovereign and our 
gracious mother! 

Why doth your highness look so pale and wan? 
Tam. Have I not reason, think you, to look 
pale? 91 

These two have tic’d me hither to this place: — 
A barren* detested vale you see it is; 

The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and 
lean, 

O’ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe: 
Here never shines the sun; here nothing breeds, 
Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven: — 

And when they show’d me this abhorred pit, 
They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 
A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing snakes, 
Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins,* 
Would make such fearful and confused cries, 
As any mortal body hearing it 103 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly. 

1 Swarth, i.6. black. s Barren; a mooosyllable. 
s Urehifie, hedgebogs. 
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No sooner had they told this hellish tale. 

But straight they told me they would bind 
me here * 

Unto the body of a dismal yew, ^ 

And leave me to this miserable death: 

And then they call’d me foul adulteress, < 
Lascivious Goth, and all the bitteresi^terms < 
That ever ear did hear to such effect: ] in ] 

And, had you not by wondrous fortune come, 
This vengeance on me had th^ executed. 
Revenge it, as you love your mother’s life, 

Or be not henceforth call’d my children.* 

Lem. This is a witness that I am thy son. 

[/SYa&3 Bamami. 

^ Chi And this for me, struck home to show 
my strength. 

[Aho stabs Bassiamis, who dies. 
Lav. Ay, come, Semirarnis,-— nay, barbarous 
Tamora, 

For no name fits thy nature but thy own! 

Tam. Give me thy poniard;— you shall 
know, my boys, 120 

Your mother’s hand shall right your mother’s 
wrong. 

[Dm. Stay, madam; here is more belongs J 
to her; . ;; 

First thresh thecom, then after burn j(he straw; j 
Tliis minion stood upon her chastity, i 

Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, \ 

And with that painted* hope she braves your? 

mightiness:’: J 

And shall she carry this unto her grave? i 

Chi An if she do, I would I were an eunuch. > 
Drag hence her husband to some secret hole, / 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our lust. ^ 
Tam. But when ye have the honey de- ^ 
sire, 131/ 

Let not this wasp outlive, us both to sting, i 
Chi I warrant you, madam, we will make? 
that sure. — / 

Come, mistress, now perforce we will ehjoy / 
That nice-preserved honesty of yours. ] i 

Lav. 0 Tamora! thou bear*st ^woman’s 
face, — 

Tam. I will not hear her speak ;Way with 
her! 

Lav. Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but 
a word. 

* ChMren, a trisyllable. s Painted, ^peoious. 
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Ikm. Listen, fair madam: let it be your glory 
To see her tears; but be your heart to them 
As unrelenting flint to drops^of rain. i 4 i 

Lm. When did the tiger^s young ones teach 
the dsftn? 

O, do not learn her wrath,— she taught it thee; 
The math thou suck’dst from her (lid turn to 
marble; 

Even at thy teat thou hadst thy tyranny. — 
Yet every mother breeds not sons alike: 

\To Ghiron\ popthou entreat her show aVoman 
pity. • 

Vki What, wouldst thou have me prove 
myself a bastard ? 

Lav. *Tis true,— the raven doth not hatch 
a lark: 

Yet have 1 heard,— 0 could I find it now! — 
Tlie lion, mov^d with pity, did endure 151 
To have his princely paws par’d all away: 
Some say that ravens foster forlorn children. 
The whilst their own birds famish^ in their 
nests: 

O, be to me, though thy Ixard heart say no, 
Nothing so kind, but something pitiful! 

Tam. I know not what it means. — Away 
with hm^ 

Lav. Q^St me teach thee! for my father’s 
sak^ 

That gave thee life, when well he might have 
slain thee, 

Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. m 

Tam. Hadst thou in person ne’er offended 
me, 

Even for his sake am I pitUess. — 
^[[Eemember, boys, I injur’d fortli tears in vain 
jTo save your brother from the sacrifice; 

^But Sferce Andronicus would not relent: 
^Therefore, away with her, use her as you will; 
^The worse to her, the better lov’d of me. ^ 

) Lav. O Tamsra, be call’d a gentle queen, 
^And yrith thine own hands kill me in this 
I place! 

)For ’tis not life that I have begg’d so long; 
;Poor I wfc slain when Bassianus died. I7i 

Tam. What begg’st thou, then? fond wo- 
man, let me go. 

Lav. ’Tis present death I beg; and one 
thing nmre 


That womanhood denies my tongue to tdl: 

O, keep me from their worse than killing lust, 
And tumble me into some loathsome pit, 
Where never man’s eye bdhold my 
body: J 

Do this, and be a charitable murderer. ? 

Tam. So should I rob my sweet sons of? 
their fee: ? 

NcJJ'let them satisfy their lust on thee. 180^ 

Dem. Away! for thou hiist stay’d us here} 
too long. ? 

Lav. No grace? no womanhood? Ah, beastly? 
creature ! I 

The blot and enemy to our general name I 
Confusion fall— i 

Chi. Nay, then I ’ll stop your mouth. — Bring^ 
thou her husband: I 

This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him.]] j 
[Dmietrixia throws the body of Bassianus 
itUo the pit; then exeimt Demetrius and 
Chiron^ dragging off Lavinia. 

Tam. Farewell, my sons: see that you make 
her sure: — 

Ne’er let my heart know merry cheer indeed 
Till all th’ Andronici be made away. 189 
[Now will I hence to seek my lovely Moor, { 
And let my spleenful sons this trull deflour.]] 5 

lEant. 

Re-enter Aaron, with Quintus and Martius. 

^•lar. Come on, my lords, the better foot before i 
Straight will I bring you to tlie loathsome pit 
Where I espied the panther fast asleep. 

Quin, My sight is very dull, whate’er it 
bodes. 

Mart. And mine, I promise you; were’t not 
for shame, 

Well could I leave our sport to sleep awhile. 

[Falls into the pit. 

Quin. What, art tliou fall’n? — What subtle 
hole is this, 

Whose mouth is cover’d with rude-growing 
briers, 

Upon whose leaves are drops of new -shed 
blood 200 

As fresh as .morning dew distill’d on flowers? 
A very fatal place it seems to me. — 

Speak, brother, hast thou hurt thee witb thef^? 


I Famish, starve. 


9 QensraX mme. i.€. to womanhood in general. 
29.3 
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Mart 0 brother, with the dismalPst object 
hurt 204 

That ever eye with sight made heart lament I 
Aar. Now will I fetch the king to 

find them here, 

That he thereby may give a likely guess 
How these were they that made away his 
brother. 


hSSfw seeiM 

m 

Mart. Why dost not comfort me, and help 
me out 2oa 

From this unha^ow’d and blood-stained hojie? 

Quin. 1 am surprised with an uncouth fear; 
A chilling sweat o*er-runs my tremUing joinbl; 
My heart suspects more than mine eye can see. 
Mart. To prove thou liast a true-^vining 
heart, 





Chi, Nay, then I 'll stop your mouth.— Bring thou her hupband.— (Act ii. 8 . 186 .) 


Aaron and thou look down into this den, 

And see a fearful sight of blood and death. 
Qiiin. Aaron is gone; and my compassionate 
heart 

Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing whereat it trembles by surmise: 

0, tell me hciw it is; for ne’er till now 220 
Was I a child to fear^ I know not what. 

Mart Lord Bassianus lies embrewed here, 
All on a heap, like to a slaughter’d lamb, 

In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 
Quin. If it be dark, how dost thou know 
’tis he? 

Mart Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

I To fear as to tear. 
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A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 
Which, like a taper in some monument, 

Doth shine upon the dead man’s eaartlily cueeks, 
And shows the ragged entrails of the pit: 2do 
So pale did shine the moon on Pyramus 
When he hy night lay bath’d in maiden blood. 

0 brother, help me with thy fainting h^^nd — 
If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath — 
Out of this fell-devouring receptacle, 

As hateful as Cocytus’ misty moUtlfi 
Quin. Beach me tliy hand,^that } may help, 
thee out; 

Or, wanting strength to do thee so much good, 

1 may be pluck’d into the swallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Bassitvuus’ grave. 2*0 
I have no strength to pluck thee to the brink. 
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Mwrt, Kar I no atrength to climb without 
thy help. 242 

iimu Thy hand once more;€ will not loose 
again, 

Till thou arf here aloft, or I below ' 

Thou canst not pome to me, — I come to thee. 

• [FalU vfu 

Enter Satuhninu8^V/4 Aaron. 

Sat. Along witli me: 1 11 see wliat hole is 
here, 

And what he is that now is leap’d into it — 
Say, who art thou that lately didst descend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth I 
Mart, Th^ unhappy son of old Andronicus; 
Brought hither in a most unlucky hour, 25i 
To hnd thy brother Bassianus dead. 

Sat My brother dead! I know' thou dost 
but jest: 

He and his lady both are at the lodge 
ITpou tlie north side of this pleasant chase; 

T is not aji hour since 1 left him there. 

Mart, We know’ n<)t where you left him all 
alive; 

But, out, alas I here have w’e found him dead. 

WhmtrrjASLOViXy Attrnilmts; Titus 
‘ Anoronicus, and Lucits. 

T(nu, Where is my lord the king? 

Sat. Here, Tamora; though grieVd with 
kil^ig grief. 200 

To/?*. Wheic is thy brother Bassianus? 

Sat, Now to the bottom dost thou search 
my wound: 

Poor !l^ssiauua here lies murdered. 

Tat^. Then all too late 1 bring this fatal writ, 
[Giving ft letter to Satnniinve, 
Tlie complot of this timeless^ tragedy; 

And wonder greatly that man’s fa<'e can fol(i 
In pleasing smiles such murdemus tyranuy. 
Sat, fVfcurfo] “An if wo .mss to meet him hand- 1 
somely, - 

Sweet huntsman, Bassianus 'tis we rnean,— 

Bo thou so iifaoh as dig the grave for him : 270 

'Thou know'st^our mSaning. Look for thy row'ard 
Among the nettles at the elder-tree 
Which overshades the mouth of that same pit 
Where wo decreed to bury Bassianus. 

Bo this, and purchase us thy lasting friends.'’— 

1 Timlmt imUiuely. 

Xir, 


0 Tamora! was ever heard the like?— 

This is the pit, and this the elder-trec, — 
Look, sirs, if you can find the huntsman out 
That should have murder’d Bassianus hem 

A ar. My gracious lord, here is the bagof goM^ 

[Showinff it* 

Sat [To Titii8\ Two of thy whelps, fell curs 
hloodjj kind, 28 i 

Have here bereft my brother of his life*— 

Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the ])rison: 
There let them bide until we liave devis’d 
Some never-h(*ard-of torturing pain for tlxem, 
Tam, What, are they in this pit? 0 won- 
drous thing! 

How easily mui'der is discovered! ' 

Tit, High emperor, upon my feeble knee 

1 beg this boon, with tears not lightly shed, 
That this fell fault of my accurse<l sons,- 290 
Accursed, if the fault be prov’d in them, — 

Sat If it be prov’d! you see it is apparent. — 
Who found this letter # Tamom, was it you I 
Tam, Andronicus himself did take it up. 
Tit I did, my lord : yet Jet me be their bail; 
For, by my father’s reverent tomb, 1 vow 
They shall be ready at your highness’ will 
To answer their suspicion with their lives. 

Sat, Thou shalt not bail them: see thou 
follow ine.- 

Somc bring the murder’d body, some the mur- 
derers: 300 

Let them not speak a word, — the guilt is plain; 
For, by my soul, were tliere worse end than 
death, 

That end upon them should be exocutcMi, 

Tam, AndroniciiH, J will entreat the king: 
Fear not thy sons; they shall do well enough. 
Tit, C’OiiK', Lucius, come; stay not to talk 
witli them. 

[Ejrennt SatwrninitSy Tamora, Aaron, 
and Attendants, ivith Quintus, Mar- 
tins, and the hodg of Bassianus; then 
Androniens and Lucius, 

[Sc’ENE IV. Another 2 mrt of the forest j 

Enter Demetrius and Chiron, wkh Lavinia, ] 
ravished; her hands cut off, and het* tongue^^ 
cut oat , i 

Dein, So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can^ 
speak, 
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Who ’t was that cut^ thy tongue aud ravish'd 
, thee. 

( CM Write down thy mind, bewray thy 
\ meaning so, 

\ All if thy stumps will let thee play the scribe. 
■; J)em. See, how with signs and tokens she 

< can scrowl. 

< Chi Go home, call for sweet water, wash 

thy hands. 

I Bein. She hath no tongue to call, nor hands 
\ to wash; 

^'And so let's leave her to her silent w’alks. 

^ Chi An 't were my case, I should go bang 
) myself. 

i Denu 'if thou hadst hands to help thee knit 
I the cord. [Exeuify; Demetrius and Chiron, 

I Enter Marcus. 

( 

^ Mar, Who's this,-— my niece,— that flies 
J away so fast?— n 

J Cousin, a word; where is your husband? — 
!llf 1 do dream, would all my w’ealth would 
i wake me! 

) If I do wake, some planet strike me down, 

"^'That I may slumber in eternal sleep! — 

? Speak, gentle niece, — what stern ungentle 
^ hands 

Have lopp’d and hew’d and made thy body bare 
^Of her two branches, — those sw^eet ornaments, 
f Whose cii-cling shadows kings have sought to 
? sleep in, 

^ And might not gain so great a happiness 20 
^ As have thy love? Whydost not speak tome? — 
^ Alas, a crimson river of warm blood, 
jLike to a bubbling fountain stirr’d with wind, 
<Doth rise and fall between thy rosed lii)s, 
Coming and going with thy honey breath. 


Bat, sure, some Tereus hath defloureid thee, ) 
And, lest thou ahouldst detect him, eut thy) 
tongue. « , ? 

Ah, now thou tuni'st away thy face for shame! i 
And, notwithstanding all this losS of blood , — i 
As from a conduit with three issuing st>oats^— < 
Yet do thy cheeks look red as TiWPface > 
Blushing to be encounter'd with a cloud, 32) 
Shall I speak for thee? shall I say 'tie so? ^ 
0 that 1 knew tliy heart! and knew the beast^ > 
That 1 might rail at him, to my mind! ^ 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp’d, ? 
Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. ^ 
Fair Philomela, slie but lost her tongue, ? 
And in a tedious sampler sew'd her mind: i 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee; > 
A cniftier Tereus, cousin, hast thou met, 41^ 
And he hath cut those pretty Angers off, ^ 
That could have better sew’d thau Pliilomel. ^ 
O, had the monster seen those lily hands \ 
Tremble, like asjxui-leaves, upon a lute, ^ 
And make the silken strings delight to kiss^ 
them, I 

He would not, then, have touch’d them for his^ 
life! 

Or, had he heard tlie heavenly 'jamiony ) 
Which that sweet tongue hatli nSfeie, i 

He would have dropp’d his knife, aimelJ asleep J 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 5 i( 
Come, let us go, and make thy father blind; j 
For such a sight will blind a father'*^ -^ye: fi 
One hour'sstorm will drown the fragrant meads ; \ 
What will w’hole months of tears thy father’s < 
eyes? \ 

Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee : j 
0 could our mourning ease thy misery ! < 

[^eunt, 


ACT 

Scene I. Rome, A street 

Enter Senators^ Tri^mnes^and Officers of Justice^ 
usiih Martius and Quintus, hound^ pass- 
ing on to tJm place of execution; Titus 
going before^ pleading. 

Tit, Hear me, grave fathers! noble tribunes, 
stay! 

1 Cut, i.e, out out. 

2:2a 


III. 

For pity of mine age, whose youth was spent 
In dangerous wars, whilst you securely slept; 
For all my blood in Rome’s gpreat quarrel shed; 
For all the frosty nights that I hasre watch'd; 
And for these bitter tears, which now you see, 
Filling the aged wrinkled in my cheeks; 

Be pitiful to my condemned aond, 

Whose souls are not cormpiedaLS 'tis thought 
For two-and-twenty sons I never wept, ie 
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Because they died inlionourt lofty bed. ii 
For these, these, tribunes, in the dust I write 
\^rhrowmj on the ground. 

My heart’stdeep languor and my sours sad 
tears: 

Let mylars stanch the earth’s dry appetites; 
My sons’ sweet blood will make it shame and < 
blush. I 

[Ejsefnnt tSenators^ (&c. with the I 

Priaoiuin, • j 

O earth, I wiK befriend thee more with rain, j 
That shall distil from these two ancient urns, j 
Than youthful April shall with all his showei-s: 
In summer’s drought I’ll drop upon thee still; 
In winter with warm tears I ’ll melt the snow, 
And keep eternal spring-time on thy face, 

So thou refuse to dnnk my dear sons’ blood. 

Enier Luoius, with hu sword drawn, 

% 

O reverend tribunes! 0 gentle, aged men! 
Unbind my sons, reverse the doom of death; 
And let me say, that never wept before. 

My team are now prevailing orators. 

Luc, 0 noble father, you lament in vain: 

The tribunes hear you not; no man is by; 

And you re ^unt your sorrows to a stone. 

Tit. Aif Lucius, for thy brothers let me 

' pleiid.^ 30 

‘Grave tribunes, once more I entreat of you, — 
Luc. My gi'ocious lord, no tribune hears you j 
spelKc. , I 

Tit. Why, ’tis no matter, man: if they did i 
hear, 

Tliey would not mark me; or ii they did mark, 
They would not pity me. Yet plead I must: 
And bootless unto them since I complain, 
Therefore I tell my sorrows to the stones; 

Wlio, though they cannot answer my distress, 
Yet in some sort they ’re better than the tiT- 
buues, 

For tha\ they will not intercept my tale: 40 
When I do weep, they humbly at my feet 
Eeceive my tears, and seem to weep with me; 
And, were they Ifht attired in grave weeds, 
Home coul(f Afford no tribune like to these. 

A stone is soft wax, — tribunes more hard 

than stones; 

A stone is silent, ^d offendeth not, — 

And tribunes with their tongues doom men 
to deaith.-^ [Rises, 


But wherefore stand’st thou with thy wea^ 
drawn? , 

Luc, To rescue my two brothers from their, 
death: 

For which attempt the judges have pronounc’d 
My everlasting doom of banishment. 5i 
Tit, 0 happy man! they have befriended thee. 
Why, foolishsLucius, dcjst thou not perceive 
That Borne is but a wilderness of tigers? 
Tigers must prey; and Borne affords no prey 
But me and mine: how happy art tliou; then, 
Trom these devourers to be banished ! — 

But who comes with our brother Marcus here? 

Enter Marcus anid LAVimA. 

A 

Marc, Titus, prepare thy aged eyes to weep; 
Or, if not so, thy noble heart to break: 60 

I bring consuming sorrow to thine age. 

Tit. Will it consume me 1 let me see it, then. 
Marc, This was thy daughter. 

Tit, Why, Marcus, so she is. 

Lac, Ay me, this object kills me! 

Tit, Faint-hearted boy, arise, and look 
upon her. — 

Speak, my Lavinia, what accursed hand' 

Hath made thee handless in thy father’s sight? 
Wliiit fool hath added water to the sea, as 
Or brought a fagot to bright-burning Troy? 
My grief was at the height before thou cam’at; 
And now', like Nilus, it disdaineth bounds.— 
Give me a sword, I ’ll chop off my liands too; 
For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain ; 
And they have nurs’d this woe, in feeding life; 
In bootless prayer have they been held up, 
And they have serv’d me to effectless use: 

Now all the service I require of them 
Is, that the one will help to cut^he other. — 
’Tis well, Lavinia, that thou hast no hands; 
For hands, to do Borne service, are but vain. 
L'wc, Speak, gentle sister, who hath mar- 
tyr’d thee? SI 

Marc. O, that delightful engine of her 
thoughts, 

That blabb’d them with such pleasing elo- 
quence, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage, 
Where, like a sweet melodious bird, it sung 
Sweet-varied notes, enchanting eveiy ear! 

Imc. 0, say thou f6r her, who hath ddi^ 
this deed? 
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act in. Scene 1 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT ftL Scene 1. 


Marc. 0, thus I found her, straying in the 
park, 

Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer 89 
That hath receiv’d some unrecuring^ wound. 
Tit. It was my deer; and he that wounded 
her 

Hath bui*t me more than had he kill’d me 
dead: t c 

For now I stand as one upon a rock, 

Environ’d with a wilderness of sea; 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by 
wave, 

Expecting ever when some envious surge j 
Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 

Tliis way to death my wretched sons are gone; j 
Here stand.s my other son, a banish’d man; | 
And here my brother, weeping at my woes: i 
But that which gives my soul the greatest j 
spurn, 101 j 

Is dear Laviniji, dearer than my soul. — 

Had I but seen thy pic ture in this plight, 

It would have madded me: what shall I do 
Now I behold thy lively body so? 

Thou hast no hands to wipe away tliy tears; 
Nor tongue to tell me who liath martyr’d thee: 
Thy husband he is dead; and for Ins death 
Tliy brothers are condemn’d, and dead by j 
this, 109 j 
Look, Marcus I ah, son Lucius, look on her! 
When I did name her brothers, tlien fresh tears i 
Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey -dew | 
Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. | 

Marc. Perchance she weeps because they | 
kill’d her husband; ; 

Perchance because she knows them innocent. ' 
Tit. If they did kill thy husband, then be ! 
joyful, ' ‘ I 

Because the law hath ta’en revenge on tliera, — 
No, no, they would not do so foul a deed; 
Witness the sorrow that their sister makes. — 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiss thy lips; 120 
Or make some sign how I may do thee ease: 
Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou, and I, sit round about some foun- 
tain, 

Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 
How they are stainM, as meadows, yet not dry, 
With miry slime left on them by a flood? 

1 UimcuTivig, incurable. s By this^hy tills time. 
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And in the fountain shall we gaze so long 
Till the fresh taste be taken from that clear- 
ness, 

And made a brine-pit with our Igtter tears L 
Or shall we cut away our hands, like thine ? 

Or shall we bite om* tongues, and ig. dumb- 
shows lai 

Pass the remainder of our hateful days? 

What shall we do ? 18t us, that have our tongues, 
Plot si>me device of further npsery, 

To make us wonder’d at in time to come. 

Luc. Sweet father, cease your tears; for, at 
your grief, 

See how my wretched sister sobs and weeps. 
Marc. Patience, dear niece. — Good Titus, 
dry thine eyes. 

Tit. Ah, Marcus, Marcus ! brother, well 1 
wot 

Thy najikin ^ cannot drink a tear of mine, 

For thou, poor man, hast drown’d it with 
thine own. 141 

Luc. Ah, my Lavinia, 1 will wipe thy cheeks. 
Tit. Mark, Marcus, mark! I understand 
her signs: 

Had she a tongue to speak, now w^ould slie say ' 
That to her brother which 1 slMd to thee: 

His napkin, with his true tears al^e\^et, 

Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks. 

0, what a sympathy of woe is this,— 

As far from help as Limbo is from bliss! 

Enter Aaron. 

Aar. Titus Aiidronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee thik word, — that, if thou love thy 
sons, 151 

Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyself, old TiJ?tts, 

Or any one of you, chop off your liand, 

And send it to the king: he for the same 
S^ili send thee hither botli ^y sons alive; 
And that shall be the ransom for their fault 
Tit 0 gracious emperor! 0 gentle^^Laronl 
Did ever raven sing so like a lark, 

Tliat gives sweet tidings of the sim’s upidse? 
With all my heart, I ’ll sen# the emperor itJO- 
My hand: * 

Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off? 

Luc, Stay, father! for that noble hand of 
thine, ^ 

] ^ t 

* Napkin, handkerchief. % - 



ACT 111. aiten« 1. 


TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


act la 1 


That hath tlirOwn down so many enemies, 
Shall not be sent: my hand will serve the turn: 
My youth can better spare my blood than you: 
And therefore mine ^lall save my brothers’ 
lives. * 

Marc. Which of your hands liath not de- 
fended Eomcj 

And rear’d aloft the bloody battle-axe, icft 
Writing destruction on tlie enemy’s cjistle?^ 

O, none of both but are of high desert: 

My hand hatl^teen but i<lJe; let it serve 
To ransom my two nephews from their death; 
Tlien have I kept it to a worthy end. 

Aar. Nay, come, agree wliuse hand sliall go 
along. 

For fear they die before their j)ardoiJ come. 
Marc. My hand shall gt). 

Life. By heaven, it shall not go! 

7'it. Sirs, strive no mure: such wither’d 
herbs as these 

Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 
Luc. Sweet father, if 1 shall be thought 
thy son, iso 

Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 
Marc. Aiul, for our father’s s;ike and 
mother’s Jire, 

Now let show a brother’s love to thee. 

7V^. Agree between you; I will spare my 
hand. 

Lae. Then I ’ll go fetch an axe. 

Marc.i^\it 1 wdll use the axe. 

[Ej^eunt Lvviifs and Marcus. 
Tit. Come hither, Aiiron ; I’ll deceive them j 

lK)th: o I 

Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. | 
Aar^^\^Aside\ If that be call’d deceit, I will 
be honest, 

And never, whilst 1 live, deceive men so: lOO 
But 1 ’ll deceive jo\i in another sort, • 

And tluit you ’ll say, ere half an hour pass. 

« of Tituses hand. 

lU-entcr Lucius and Marcus, 

Tit. Now stay four strife: what shall be is 
dispat<A’d.- • 


Good Aaron, give his majesty my hand : 
Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers; bid him bury it; 



I CastU^ helmet. 


More hath it merited,— that let it have. 

As for my sons, say I account of them 
As jewels purchas’d at an easy price; 

And yet dear too, because I bought mine own, 
Aar. 1 go, Andronicus: and for thy hand 
Look by and by to have thy sons with thee: — 
[ J side] Their heads, I mean. 0, how this villauy 
Dotj^ fat me jpith the very thoughts of it! 

Let fools do good, and fair men call for giuce, 
Aaron will have his soul black like his fat'.e, 

TU. 0, here I lift this one hand up to heaven, 
And bow this feeble ruin to the earth: 

If any ];K)wer pitii's wretched tears, 

To that 1 call!-'- [7’o Lauinia] What, w’ilt thou 
kneel with me 1 210 

Do, then, dear heart ; for heaven shall hear 
our prayers; 

Or with our sighs we ’ll breathe the welkiudim, 
And^sbiiu the sun with fog, as sometime clouds 
When they do hug him in their melting bosoms. 

Marc. O brother, speak witli possibility,-* 
.And do not break into these deej) extremes. 
7'it. Are not my sorrows dee]), having no 
bottom ? 

Then bo my jiassions bottomless with them. 
Marc. Out yet Jet refison govern thy lament. 
Tit If there were reason for these miseries, 
Then into limits could 1 bind my woes: 221 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth 
o’eiilow’ ? 

If the winds rage, doth not tlie sea w'ax mad, 
Threatening tlie w'elkiu with his big-swoln 
face ? 

And wilt thou have a reason for this coil? 

I am the sea; hark, how her sighs do blow! 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth: 
f Then must my sea bo moved with her sighs; j 
Then must my earth with her continual tears? 
Become a deluge, overflow’d and drown’d: 280? 
For why my bowels cannot hide her woes, ? 

But like a drunkard must 1 vomit them. ^ 

Then give me leave; for losers wdll have leave? 
To ease their stomachs with their bitter j 
tongues. ] ^ 

Enter a MessengeVy with two heads and a hand. 
Mess. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 

! WithpossibilUy ereftaonably. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 


TITUS ANDRONICIUS. 


ACT m. Scene Z 


For that good band thou sent^st the emperor. 
Here are the heads of thy two noble sous; 
And here’s thy hand, in scorn to thee sent 
bimk," 

Thy griefs their sport, thy resolution mock’d; 
Tluit w<>e is me to think miou thy woes 240 
More than remembrance of my father’s death. 

Marc. How let hot ^^tna cool in Sicily, 
And b(* my heart an ever-burning hell! 

Those miseries are more than may be borne. 
To weep with them that weep doth ease some 
deal; 

But sorrow flouted-at^ is double death. 

Luc. Ah, that this sight sliould make so 
deep a w’ound, 

And yet detested life not shrink thereat! 
Tliat ever death should let life bear his name, 
Where life hath no more interest btit to breathe ! 

[Lavmia kisses Titus. 
Mu Alas, poor heart, tliat kiss is comfortless 
As frozen water to a starved snake. 252 

7\‘t. When will this fearful slumber have 
an end ? 

Mure. Now, farewell, flattery: die, An- 
dronicus; 

Thou dost not slumber: see, thy two sons’ heads, 
Thy warlike hand, thy mangled daughter here; 
Tliy other banish’d son, -with this deal* sight 
Struck pale and bloodless; and thy brf)tlier, I, 
Even like a stony image, cold and numb. 

Ah, now no more will I control thy griefs: 
Rend off thy silver liair, thy other hand 261 
Gnawing with thy teeth; and be this dismal 
sight 

Tile closing up of our most wretched eyes: 
Now is a time to storm; why art thou still? 
Tit. Ha, ha, ha! 

Marc. Why dost- thou laugh? it fits not 
with this hour. 

Tit, Why, I have not another tear to shed; 
Besides, this sorrow is an enemy, 

And would usuq> upon my W’atery eyes, 269 
And make them blind w’ith tributary tears; 
Tlien which way shall I find Revenge’s cave? 
For thes^ two heads do seem to speak to me. 
And threat me I shall never come to bliss 
Till all these mischiefs be return’d again 

1 Flouted-at ~j6ereA at 

m 


Even in their throats that have committed them. 
Come, let me see what task I have to do.— 
You heavy'-* pebple, cii*cle me about, 

That I may turn me to each one of you, 

And swear unto my soul to right your 
wrongs.— 

The vow is made.— Come, brother, taAahead; 
And in this hand the other will I bear. — 281 
Lavinia, thou shalt he employ’d in these things ; 
Bear thou my hand, sweet wench, between 
tfiy teeth. 

As for thee, boy, go get thee from my sight; 
Thou art an exile, and thou must not stay; 
Hie to the (joths, and Kiise an anny there: 
And, if yon love me, as I thiiik you do, 

Let ’s kiss and part, for we have much to do. 
l£.veu?it Titus, Marcus, and Lannia, 
Luc. Farewell, Andronicus, my noble fa- 
ther,— 2SS> 

The wofulFst man tliat ever liv’d in Rome: 
Farewell, proud Rome; till Lucius come again, 
He leaves his pledges dearer than his life; 
Farewell, Ltfivinia, my noble sister; 

O, would thou wert as thou tofore hast been! 
But now nor Lucius nor Lavinia lives 
But in oblivion and hateful griefs. 

I If Lucius live, he will requite yom^w’rpngs; 
And make proud Saturnine and his empress 
Beg at the gates, like Tarr|uiu and his queen. 
Now’ will I to the Goths, and raise a pow’^er, 
To be reveng’d on Rome and Saturnijjp. [Exiu 

ScKNE II. A room in Titus's home. A ha^iquet 
• sH out. 

Enter Titus, Marcus, Lavinia, and Young 
Lucius. •*' 

Tit. So, so; now sit: and look you ejit no more 
IJhan will ju'eserve just so much strength in us 
As will revenge these bitter Voeis of ours. 
Marcus, unknit that sorrow- wreathem knot: 
Thy niece and I, poor^ creatures, want our 
hands, ^ 

Ajid cannot passionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arras. Thispoorrightltandof mine 
Is left to tyrannize upon my breast; 

Who, when my heart, all mild with miseiy, 
Beats in this hollow prison of my flesh, is 

3 sorrowful 



A<jft 2. TITUS ANDBONICU& act hi. Som it 


Then thus I thump it down.— ii 

[To Lanma\ Thou map of woe, that thus dost 
talk in signs! f 

^When thy poor heart beats with outrageous 
bisating, 

Thou canst not strike it thus to make it still. 
Wounll itwitbsighing, girl, kill it with groans; 
Or get some little knife between thy teeth, 

And just against thy heart make thou a hole; 
That all tlie tears tliat thy poor eyes let fall 
May run in^o* that sink, and, 8oaking*in, 

Drown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears. 
Marc, Fie, brother, fie! teach her not thus 
to lay 21 

Such violent hands upon her tender life. 

How now! has sorrow niatle thee dote 
already? 

Why, Marcus, no man should lie mad but I. 
What violent hands can she lay on her life? 
Ah, wherefore dost thou urge the name of 
hands;- • 

To bid aEneas tell the tale twice o’er, j 

How Troy was burnt, and he made miserable? i 
0, handle not the theme, to talk of hands, 20 j 
Lest we remember still that we have none. — ; 
Fie, fie, how franticly I square ray talk, — 

As if we should forget we had no h;mds, 

If Mar?usdid not name the word of hands! — 
Come, let ’s fall to; and, gentle girl, eat this: — 
Here is no drink! — Hark, Marcus, what she 
s|vs;— 

I can lateipret all her martyr’d signs;— 

She says she drinks no other drink but tears, 
Brew’d with her sorrow, A.Lesh (D upon her 
cheeks:— 

Sp^hless complainer, I will leani thy thought; 

In t% dumb action will I be as perfect 40 
Ajs begging hermits in their holy j)rayer8; 

Thou shalt not sigh, nor hold thy stumpi to 
heaven, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 
But I of these will wrest an alphabet, 

And by jtill* practice learn to know thy mean- 
ing- • 

Youngs Lwi, C^ood grandsire, leave these 
bitter deep laments: 

Make my amft merry with some pleasing tale. 

\ ie, ina|||ed, as though the tears and sorrow 

warn mixed together, like malt and water. 

« jopstont ‘ 


Marc, Alas, the tender boyy in 
Doth weep to see his grandsire^s jbeayinm 
Tit, Peace, tender sapling; thou ait mjide 
of tears, 50 

And tears will quickly melt thy life away.— 
[Marcus strikee the dish with a hmfi. 
What dost thou strike at, MarcuOj with Ay 
knife ? 

ji/urc. A^ that that I have kill’d, my lord, — 
a fly. 

Tit. Out on thee, murderer! thou kill’st my 
heart; 

Mine eyes are cloy’d with view of tyranny; 

A deed of death done on the innocent 
Becomes not Titus’ brotlxer: get thee gone; 

I see thou art not for® my company. 

Marc. Alas, my lord, I have but kill’d a fly. 
Tit. But how, if tliat fly had a father and 
mother? ao 

How would he hang his slender gilded wings, 
And buzz lamenting doings in the air! 

Poor harmless fly, 

Tliat, with his pretty buzzing melody, 

Came hei'e to make us merry; and thou hast 
kill’d him. 

Marc. Pardon me, sir; it was a black ill- 
favour’d fly. 

Like tothe empress’ Moor; thereforel kill’d him. 
Tit, 0, 0, 0, 

Then jjarflon me for reprehending thee, 

For thou hast done a charitable deed. 70 
Give me thy knife, 1 will insult on him; 
Flattering myself, as if it were the Moor 
Come hither purposely to poison me.— 

There ’s for thyself, and that ’s for Tamora. — 
Ah, sirrah ! 

Yet, 1 tliiiil., we are not brought so low 
But that between us we can kill a fly 
That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 
Marc, Alas, poor man! grief has so wrought 
on him, 79 

He takes false shadows for true substances. 

Tit, Come, take away.— Lavinia,gowithme: 

I ’ll to thy closet; and go read with thee 
Sad stories chanced in the times of old. — 
Come, boy, and go with me: thy sight is youpg, 
And thou shalt read when mine begin to 
dazzle. [Eam^. 

s Foraflt for, 
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ACT IV. Sceuo 1. 


TITUS ANDBONICUa 


ACT iV« Scene 1. 


ACT 

Scene 1. Rome, The garden of Tituds 
house. 

Enter Titus and Marcus. Then enter Young 

Lucius, running^ with hooks under hu arm^ 

which he lets fall^ and LaviAa nmtUng 

after him. 

Young Luc. Help, grandsire, help I my aimt 
Lavinia 

Follows me every where, I know not why; — 
Good uncle Marcus, see how swift she comes. — 
Alas, sweet aunt, I know not what yon mean. 

Marc, Stand by me, Lucius; do not fear 
thine aunt. 

Tit, She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee 
harm. 

Young Luc, Ay, when my father was in 
Home she did. 

Marc. What means my niece Lavinia by 
these signs? 

Tit. Fear her not, Lucius: — soinew'hat doth 
she mean: — a 

See, Lucius, see how much slie makes of thee: 
Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 
Bead to her sons than she liath read to thee 
Sweet poetry and Tully’s Orator. 

Marc. Oanst thou not guess wherefore she 
plies thee thus? 

Young Luc. My lord, I know not, I, nor can 
1 guess, 

Unless some fit or frenzy do possess hei': 

For I have heard ray grandsire say full oft, 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad; 

And I have read that Hecuba of Troy 20 
Ran mad through sorrow: that made me to 
fear; 

Although, my lord, I know my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e’er my mother did, 

And would not, but in fury, fright my youth: 
Which made me down to throw my books, and 
fly,- 

Causeless,^ perhaps. — ^But pardon me, sweet 
aunt: . 

And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 


IV. 

I will most willingly attend your ladyship, 
Marc. Lucius, 1 wdlL 

[Lavinia turns over with her stumps the 
hooks which Lucius has let /Sw. 

Tit. How now, Lavinia! — Marcus, what 
means this \ • so 

Some book there is that she desires to see.-™ 
Which 18 it, girl, of these ? — Openjbhem, boy. — 
But thou art deeper read, and better skill’d: 
Oimie, and take choice of all my library, 

And so beguile thy sorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn’d contriver of this deed.— 
Wliy lifts she ujj her arms in sequence thus? 
Marc. 1 think she means that there was more 
than one as 

Confederate in the fact;— ay, more there was; 
Or else to heaven slie heaves them for revenge. 
Tit. Lucius, what book is tliat she tosseth so I 
Young Luc. Grandsire, ’tis Ovid’s Metamur- 
})huses; 

My mother gave it me. 

Marc. For love of her that ’s gone, 

Pei-haps she cull’d it from among the rest. 

Tit. Soft! see how busily she turnsthe leaves! 

[Helping her. 

What w^ould she lind ? — Lavinia, shall 1 read? 
This is the tragic tale of Philomel, 

And treats of Tereus’ trerison and his gipe; 
And rape, 1 fear, was root of thine annoy. 
Marc. See, brother, see; note how she quotes^ 
the leaves. • M) 

Tit. Lavinia, wertthou thus surpris’d, sweet 
girl, 

Ravish’d and wrong’d, as Philomela was, 
Forc’d inthc ruthless, vast,and gloomy woods?— 
see!— 

Ay, such a place there is, where Ve did hunW 
O, had we never, nevei* hunted there I— • 

|[ Pattern’d by that the poet here describes, ; 
By nature made for murders and for^rapes. ] ) 
Marc. 0, why should nature build so foul a 
den, , • 

Unless the gods delight in tragedies? eo 
Tit, Give signs, sweet girl, Adhere are none 
but friends,— 

» a 


1 Cautelm, an adverb. 
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i Quotes, observaB. 


TITUS ANDBONICUS. 


ACT? IV, Saene I*. 


ACT lY. §o&e 1. 

What Boman lead it was durst do the deed: 
'[Or slunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erst, 
(That left the camp to sin in Lucrece’ bed? 3 
Marc, Sit down, sweet niece: -“brother, sit * 
• down By me. — 

Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 

Iuspire%ie, that I may this treason find ! — 


My lord, look here:— look here, Lavinia; 

This sandy plot is plain; guide, if thou oanst^ 
This after me, when I have wiit my name 
Without the help of any hand at all. Vi 
[He writes kis mme with his staffs emd 
guides it with his feet and month, ^ 
Curs’d be thatheartthatforc’d us to this shiftl-r 



Tit. 0, ilo yc rowl, my lord, what «h« hath writ ?— (Act iv. 1. 77.) 


Write thou, good niece ; and hejje display, at last, 
What God will have discover’d for revenge: 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows 
plkin, 

That we may know the traitors and the truth! 
[ 6 'Ae Mes tlve staff in her mouth, 
gvidef it with her stumps, and writes. 
Tit. A do ye read, niy lord, what she hath 
-writ? — 

“ Stuprm^’-^Chiron — Demetrius.^^ 
jyTarc. Wfiat,wh|t ! — the lustful sons of Tamora 
Performers of this heinous, bloody deed? so 
Tii. Magni dommatm* poli, 

Tam lentus awdfts soekraf tarn lentus vides?^ 

1 Stu.pmn^violatiCn. 

I i.e. lord of great neaven, are you ao slow to h^eari so 
Slow to Bee,yriiQesf 


J/amO,calm th ee, gentle lord ; although I know 
There is enough written upon this earth 
To stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts, 

And ai'in the minds of infants to exclaims. 

My lord, kneel down "with me; Lavixii:i, kneel; 
And kneel, sweet boy, the Roman Hector’s hope ; 
And sweai' with me, — as, with the woful fere® 
And father of that chaste dishonour’d dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus sware for Lucrece’ rape, — 
That we will prosecute, by go(xl advice, 92 
Mortal revenge upon these traitorous Goths, 
And see their blood, or die with this reprojmh. 

[ Tit. ’T is sure enough, an you knew how, ( 
But if yon hunt these bear-whelps, then beware : i 
The dam will wake; and, if she wind you once, 5 


s Fere spouse, mate; the husband being Gollatinus. ; 
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act IV. Scene 1. TITUS ANDRONICUS* If. Scene 


She ’h with the lion deeply still in league, 

; And lulJs him whilst she playeth on her back, 

^ Ami when he sleeps will she do what slie list. 

J VoiiTea young huntsman, Marcus; left alone; 
'And, come, I will go get a leaf of brass, 102 
/And with a gad of steel^ will write these words, 
j And lay it hyi the angry northern wind 
I Will blowthese sands, like Sibyrsleavesjabroad, 
And whereas your lesson, then?— Boy, what 
say you? 

Touni]fLuc.l say, my lord, that if I w^ere a man, 
Their mother’s bed-chamber should not be safe | 
For these bad bondmen to the yoke of Itome. 
Marc, Ay, that ’s my boy ! thy father hath 
full oft no 

^For his ungrateful country done the like. 

I Young Luc, And, uncle, so will I, an if I live.] 
Tit, Come, go with me into mine armory; 
Lucius, I’ll fit tliee; and withal, my boy, 

Shalt caiTy from me to the empress’ sons 
Presents that I intend to send them both : 
Come, come; thou ’It do iby message, wilt thou 
not? 

Yoimg Luc, Ay, with my dagger in their 
bosoms, grandsire. 

Tit, No, boy, not so; I ’ll teach thee another 
course,*- ■ 119 

Lavinia, come,— Marcus, look to my house: 
Lucius and I ’ll go brave it at the court; 

Ay, marry, will we, sir; and we ’ll l>e waited on. 
[£,veunt Titus, Lavinia, and Young Lxtcius. 
Marc, O heavens, can you heai* a good man 
groan, 

And not relent, or not compassion him ? — 
Mai'cus, attend him in his ecstasy, 

That hath more scars of sorrow in his heart 
Than foemen’s marks u}x»n his batter’d shield; 
But yet so just that he will not revenge:— 
Bevenge, ye heavens, for old AndronicuKS I [JKrzV. 

Scene IL The same. A room in the palaee, 

Etvter, from one side, Aaron, Demetrius, and 
Chiron; from the other side, Young 
Lucius, and Attendant, with a bundle ! 
of weapons, and verses writ upon them. j 

(M. Demetrius, here’s the son of Lucius; 

He hath some message to deliver us. 

1 Qad o/«feeIeihe stylm used by the ancients in writ- 
ing on wax. 


Aar, Ay, some mad message from his mad 
grandfather. 

Young Luc, My lords, with £^1 the humble- 
ness I may, 

I greet your honours from Androhicus,— ^ 
[Aside] And pray the Roman gods confound 
you both ! ^ 

C Dem, Gramercy, lovely Lucius; what ’s the 
news ? • " ? 

Young Luc, [Aside] That you are both 5 
decipher’d,* that’s the ue^rs, \ 

For villains miU'k’d wdth rape.]— May it please \ 
you. 

My grandsire, well advis’d, hath sent by me 
I The goodliest w^eapons of Ids annoiy 11 
I To gratify your honourable youth, 

The hope of Rome; for so he bade me say; 
And so I do, and with his gifts present 
Your lordships, that, whenever you have need, 
You may be armed and appinted well: 

And so 1 leave you both, — like bloody 
villains. 

[Eveunt Young Lucius a}id Attendant, 
Dem. What’s here? A scroll; and written 
round about? 

Let’s see: — 

[Reads] ** Infitjervitit, scekrisqne pvrus, 20 
Non tyet Ma\njaculu, nec^rcu.*’^ 

Chi. O, ’t is a verse in Horace; I know it well: 

I read it in the grammar long ago. 

Aar. Ay, iiist,^— a verse in Horace^-- -light, 

I you have it. — 

[Asid^ Now, what a thing it is to be an assl 
Here ’s no souii(} jest ! th’ old man hath found 
their guilt; 

And sends them weapons wrapp’d about with 
j lines , *' 

[ That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick. 

I B^it were our witty empress well a-foot, 
j She would applaud Andronictis’ conceit: so 
I But let her rest in her unrest awhile*^- 
j And now, young lords, was ’t not a star 
Led us to Rome, strangers, and more than so, 
Captives, to be advanced to|hiB hmght? 

It did me good, before the palace-^te 
To brave the tribune in his brother’s hearing. 

« Decipher'd, i.e. discovered. 

8 The man of atainlesB life and (po from fin needs not 
the darts or the bow of the Hanrlttn. 

4 i/lMtssjUSt BO. 
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ACT lV,«oen6 2. 


THUS ANDBONICUS. 


AOriV,€<9mjt 


Dem. But vde more good, to see so great a 
lord 

Basely insinuate and send us*gifts. 

^ C Jar. IJad lie not reason, Lord Demetrius? 
^^Did you not use his daughter very friendly ? 

Ikm, I would we liad a thousand Homan 
) dames 4i 

; At such a bay, by turn to serve our lust. 

^ Chi A charitable wish and full of love. 

J A&r. Here lacks but yom* mother for to say 
J amen. • 

^ Chi And that 'woulu she for twenty thou- 
i sand more. 

I Dem. Come, let us go; and pray to all the 
I gods 

;.For our beloved mother in her pains. 

J Aar, Pray to the devils; the gods have given 
j us over. ] [Flovrish n ithin. 

Dem. Why dotheemjieror’s trumpets flourish 
thus? 49 

Chi Belike for joy the emperor hath a son. 
Dem. Soft! who comes here? 

Eater a Num^ with a blackamoor Child 
in her arms. 

Nxir. Good morrow, lords: 

0 , tell me, did you see Aaron the IMoor? 

Aar. Well, move or less, or ne’er a whit at all, 
Here Aaron is; and what with Aaron now? 

Nur. 0 geiitle Aaron, we are all undone \ 
Now lylfi, or wf)e betide thee evermore! 

Aar. Why, what a caterw^auling dost thou 
keepl 

What dost thou wrap aiidfundfle in thineamis? 
Eur. 0 , tliat which I would hide from 
•Ijeavew’s eye, 

Our empress’ shame and stately Home’s dis- 
grace!— 60 

She is deliver’d, loitls,-- -she is deliver’d. • 
s {^Aar, Towliom? 

) Nuf. I mean, she’s brought a-bed,] 

Aar. Well, God 

Give her^good rest! What hath he sent her? 
Nur, f A devil 

Aar. Why, then she’s the doviFs dam; a 
joyful issue. 

! C Nxir. A joyfess, dismal, blimk, and sorrowful 
issue: 

I Here is Ibe bab?, as loathsome as a toad 
< Among^ the fairest breeders of our clime: 


The emjiress sends it thee, tby stamps thy 
And bids thee christen it with thy xiag^^s 
point. . " ro 

Aar. Zounds, ye whore! is black eo base a 
hue?— 

Sweet blow8e,\vou are a beauteous blossom, sure. 
Dem. Villain, what hast thou done ? 

.^ar, ThaJ which tliou caust not undo. 

Chi Thou hast undone our mother. 

Aar. Villain, I have done thy mother. 

Dem. And therein, hellish dog, thou hast , 
undone her. < 

Woe to her chance, and damn’d her loathed I 
choice! i 

Accurs’d the offspring of so foul a fiend! ] ^ 

Chi It shall not live. 80 

Aar. It shall not die. 

Nur. Aaron, it must; the mother wills it so. 
Aar. What, must it, nurse? then let no man 
but I 

Do execution on my flesh and blood. 

Dem. I ’ll broach ** the tadpole on my rapier’s 
point: — 

Nurse, give it me; my sword shall soon dis- 
pateh it. 

Aar. [[Sooner this sword shall plough thy 
bowels up. 2 \ 

i [Takes the Child from the A\rse^ and draws. 

I Stay, murderous villains ! will you kill your 
I brother? 

I [| Now, by the burning tapers of the sky, J 
' Tha t shone so brightly when this boy was got, ] \ 
i He dit*s upon my scimitar’s sharp point 9i 
! That touches this ray first-born son and heir! 

I tell you, younglings, not Eiiceladus, 

With all histhreateningkindofTyphon’s brood. 
Nor great Alcides, nor the god of Avar, 

Shall seize this prey out of his father’s hands. 
What, what, ye sanguine, sluillow -hearted boys ! 
Yewhite-lim’d walls! ye alehouse painted signs! 
Coal-black is better than another hue, 

III that it acorns to bear another hue; 

I For all the water in the ocean 
! Can never turn the swan’s black legs to white, 

I Although she lave them hourly in the flood, 
i Tell the empress^ from me, I am of age 
; To keep mine own, — ^excuse it how she can. 

1 wench. 

a Broach, i.e. pierce, as with a spit; P. broehe. 
a Tfte empress, pronounce th’ emperess. 
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act tv. Scene : 


TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


ACT m Scene 2* 


Dcm, Wilt thou betray thy noble mistress 
thus i 

^ [ A ar. My mistress is my mistress ; this/ my- 
'j self, — 

'The vigour ami the picture of my youth: 

;;This before all the world do I prefer; 109 
This maugre all the w'orld will I keep stife, 

. Or some of you shall smoke for i^ in Komp . 

' 1km. By this our mother is for ever sham’d.] • 
Chi. Eome will despise her for this foul ! 

escape.^ ; 

Wwr. The emperor, in his rage, will do6m ■ 
her death. | 

Chi I blush to think upon this ignomy. i 

Aar. Why, there ’s the privilege your beauty ! 
bears: 

Fie, treacherous hue, that will betray with 
blushing 

Tlie close enacts and wninsela of the heart! 
Here’s a young lad fram’d of another leer: 
TxK)k, iiow the black slave smiles upon the ! 

father, 120 i 

As who should say, ‘‘Old lad, I am thine own.” I 
CHe is your brother, lords; sensibly fed : 

that self-blood that first gave life to you; ; 
; And from that womb where you imprison’cl I 
f w^ere j 

JHe is enfranchised and come to light: i 

jNay, he ’s your brother by the surer side, i 
/Although my seal be stamped in his face. ] 
jVur. Aaron, what shall I say unto the em- , 
pi*ess? ; 

Dm. Advise thee, Aaron, what is to be ; 
done, j 

And we will all subscribe to thy advice: 130 * 
Save thou the child, so w'e may all be safe. I 
jlar. Then sit we dowm, and let us all consult. * 
My son and I will have the wind of you : ’ 

Keep there: now talk at pleasure of your ■ 
safety. sit. 

Dem. How many women saw this child of ! 

his? ' 

Aar. Why, so, brave lords ! ^ when we join 
in league, 

1 am a lamb: but if you brave the Moor, 

The chafed boar, the mountain lioness, | 

The ocean swells not so as Aaron storms. — j 

But say, again, how many saw the child? 140 

1 TAm, t <t. the child. ^ transgression, shame. 

3 JjordHy a dissyllable. 
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Nur. Cornelia the midwife and myself; 

And no one else but the deliver’d empress. 
Aar. The empress, the midwife, and your- 
self: — 

a €* 

Twomay keep counsel wlien thethird ’s away : 

Go to the empress, tell her this I said:— 

[He stabs her: siw screams and dies. 
W eke, weke !- so cries a pig prepar’d to the spit, 
De7ii. What mean’t'.t thoii, Aaron? wherefore 

didst thou this? 

* 0 
Aar. 0 Lord, sir, ’tis a deed of policy: 

Shall she live to betray this guilt of ours, — 

A long-tongn’d babbling gossip? no, lords, no: 
And HOW' be it known to you my full intent. 
Not far, one Muli lives, my countryman; ir)2 
His wife but yesteniight was brought to bed; 
llis child is like to her, fair cas you are: 

Go jvick* with him, and give the mothet gold, 
And tell them both the circumstance of all; 
And how by this their child shall be advanc’d. 
And be receivcid for the eni[)eror’s heir, 

And substituted iii the })Iace of mine, 160 
To calm this tempest wliirliug in the court; 
And let the emperor dandle him for his own. 
Hark ye, lor<ls; ye see I have given her physic,* 
[Pointitiff to the Xtme. 
And you must needs bestow^ her funeral; 

Tlic iields are near, and you are gallant grooms: 
This done, see that ytai bike no longer days, 
But send the midwife presently to me. 

The midwife and the nume well made^away, 
Then let the ladies tattle what they please. 

Chi. Aaron, 1 see thou wilt not tnist the air 
With secrets. ^ 

Jhm. For this care of Tamora, i7o 

Herself and hers are highly bound to th^e. 
[E.veimt Demetrius and Chiron hearing 
off the dead Nurse. 

A>ar. Now to the ( rotbs, as swift ass wallow flies; 
There to dispose this ti’easure m mine arms, 
And secretly to greet the empress’ frieiftls. — 
Come on, you thick-lipi>’d slave, 1 ’ll bear you 
hence; * 

For it is you tliat puts us to c^ir shifts: 

I ’ll make you feed on berries and dh roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and suck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave; and brinf^you up i7o 
To be a warrior and command a camp. [Eooit, 
« i 

4 Pack = make an arrangement with. 3 see ta 



ACT IV. iooue 8. 


TITUS ANDBONICfUS. 


ACT IV. Bom 8» 


ScBNE III. Ths same. A public place. 

Enter Titus, hearing arrows with letters at the 
•ft ends 0 % them; with him Marcus, Youmq 
Lucius, Publius, Sbmpronius, Caius, and 
oth^r Gentlemen^ with hows. 

Tit. Come, Marcus, come:— kinsmen, this is 
the way.— • 

Sir boy, now let me see your archery; 

Look ye dray^ home enough, and ft tliere 
straight. — 

Terras^ Astroia reliquit: 

Be you remembeiJd, Marcus, she ’s gone, she ’s 
fled. — 

Sirs, bike you to your tools. You, cousins, 
shall 

Go sound the ocean, and cast your nets; 
Happily you may catch her in the sea; 

Yet there ’s Jis little justice as at land. — 

No; Publius and Semproiiiiis, you must do it; 
’Tis you must dig with mattock juid with 
spade, 11 

And pierce the inmost centre of the earth : 
Then, when you come tc» Pluto’s region, 

I pray you, deliver him this j)etition ; 

Tell him, it is for justice and for aid, 

Aiuf thSt it comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with sorrows in ungiateful Itoine. — 
Ah, Rome!- -Well, well; 1 made thee misenible 
Whfit^me I threw the people’s sullrages 
On him that thus doth tyrannize o’er me. — 
Go, get you gone; and pray be careful all, 
And leave you not a man-o^war uiLsearch’d: 
This wicked emperor may hare shipp’d her 
.hence; 23 

And,T£insmen, then we may go pipe for justice. 

Marc. 0 Publius, is not this a heavy case, 
To see thy noble uncle thus distract? • 
Pub. Therefbre, my lord, it highly us con- 
cerns 

By day and night t’ attend him ciirefully, 
And feed his humour kindly as we may. 

Till time beget^me careful remedy. so 

Marc. Kinamen, his sorrows ai*e past remedy. 
Join with the Goths; and with revengeful war 
Take wreak of Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 


Tit. Publius, how now! how now, mjmm- 
tera! What, 

Have you met with her? 

Puh. No, my good lord; but Plato sends 
you word, 

If you will have Revenge from hell, you shall: 
Marry, for Justice, die is so employ^, 

He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or somewhere 
^else, ^ 40 

So that jierforce you must needs stay a time. 
Tit. He doth me wrong to feed me with 
delays. 

7 ’ll dive into the buniing lake below; 

And j)ull her out of Acheron by th’ heels. — 
Marcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars we, 

No big-bon’d men fram’d of the Cyclops’ size; 
But metal, iMarcus, steel to the very back, 
Yet wrung ^ with wrongs more than our backs 
can l)ear: 

And, sith there ’s no justice in eiirth nor hell, 
We will solicit heaven, and move the gods 
To send down Justice for to wreak® our 


wrongs.- 61 

Come, to this gear.- You ’re a good archer, 
Maitsus; [/fc gives them the arrows. 
Ad Jovem^ that’s for you: — here. Ad Apollir 
nefm:— 

Ad Martem^ that’s for myself: — 

Here, boy. To Pallas: — here, To Mercury:-^ 
To JSaturUy C^aius, not to Saturnine; 

You were as good to shoot against the wind. — 
To it, boy.— Marcus, loose when I bid. — 

Of my word, I have written to effect; 

There ’s not a god left unsolicited. 60 

3farc. Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts into 
the court: 

We will aJliict the emperor in his pride. 

Tit, Now, masters, draw. \Th^ shooti \ — 
0, well said, Lucius! — 

Good boy, in Virgo’s lap; give it Pallas. 

Marc. My lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon; 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 

^Tit. Ha, ha! J 

Publius, Publius, what hast thou done? i 


See, see, thou ’st shot off one of Taurus’ horns . } 
Marc. This was the sport, my lord: when^ 
Publius shot, 70' 

The Bull, being gall’d, gave Aries such a knocks 


I Terras, Ac., Astnea hanleft the earth. 


* Wrung^pvemd. 
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act IV. Scene S. TITUS AN0BONIUU& act IU Scene 4. 

'That down fell both the Barn's horns in the And when you come to him, at the first ap* 
> court; 72 proach you must kneel; then kiss his foot; 


/And who should find them but the empress' 
} villain? 

) She laugh'd, and told the Moor he should not 
f olioose 

( But give them to his master for a present. 

I Tit. Why, there it goes: God ^ve his lord- 
^ ship joy! J 

£nter a Glown with a basket^ and two pigeons 
in It. 

« 

!News, news from heaven I Marcus, the post is 
come.— 

Sirrah, what tidings? have you any letters? 
Shall I have justice? what says Jupiter? 79 
CVo. 0, the gibbet-maker? he says that he 
hath taken them down again, for the man 
must not be bang'd till the next week. 

Tit. But what says Jupiter, I ask thee? 

Cla. Alas, sir, I know not Jupiter; I never 
drank with him in all my life. 

Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier? 
Clo. Ay, of my pigeons, sir; nothing else. 
Tit. Why, didst thou not come from heaven? 
Clo. From heaven! alas, sir, I never came 
there; God forbid I should be so bold to press 
to heaven in my young days. Why, 1 am 
going with my pigeons to the tribunal plebs, 
to take up a matter of brawl betwixt ray uncle 
and one of the emperial's men. ^ 94 

Marc. Why, sir, tliat is as fit as can be to 
serve for your oration; and let him deliver the 
pigeons to the emperor from you. 

Tit. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to 
the emperor with a grace? 

Clo. Nay, truly, sir, I never could say grace ^ 
in all my life. lOi 

Tit. Sirrah, come hither: make no more ado, 
But give your pigeons to the emperor; 

By me thou ahalt have justice at his hands. 
Hold, hold; meanwhile here's money for thy 
charges.— 

Give me pen and ink. — 

Sirrah, can you with a grace jleliver a suppli- 
cation? 

Clo. Ay, sir. los 

Tit. Then here is a supplication for you. 

I Grace,' an obvioua quibble on the two meanings of the 
word. 
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then deliver u(f your pigeons; and then look 
for your reward. I 'll be at haiid, sir ; see^ 
you do it bravely. 

, Clo. I warrant you, sir, let me alone. 

Tit. Sirrah, hast thou a knife? omiie, let 
me see it. — 

Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration; 

For thou hast made it Jike an humble sup- 
pliant; — , 

And when thou h:ist given it to the emperor, 
Knock at my door, and tell me what he .says. 
Clo. (rod be with you, siiy;. I will, • 120 

Tit. Come, Marcus, let us go. --Publius, 
follow me. [ExcvM. 

Scene IV. The same. Before the palace. 

Enter Saturninds, Tamora, Demetrius, 
Chiron, Lords^ and others; Haturninus 
with the arrows in his hand that Tit ns shot. 

Sat. Why, lords, what wrongs are these! 
was ever seen 

An emperor in Rome thus overborne. 
Troubled, confronted thus; and, for th' extent 
Of egal justice, us’d in such contempt? 

My lords, you know, as do the mighttul ^ods, 
However these disturbers of our peace 
Buzz in the people’s ears, there naught hath 
pass'd, 

But eveu with law, against the wilful sons 
j Of old Andronicub. And what an if 9 
j His sorrows have so overwhelm'd his wits, — 

I Shall we be thus a£8icted in his wreaks, 
j His fits, his frenzy, and his bitteniess? ^ < 

And now he writes to heaven for his redress; 
See, here 's To Jove^ and this To Mercury; 
This To Apollo; tliis To the god of war ; — 
Sweet scrolls to fiy about the streets of Rome! 
What 's this but libelling against the senate, 
And blazoning^ our injustice every where? 

A goodly humour, is it not, my lordp? is 
As who would say, in Rome justice were. 
But if I live, his feigned ecstasies 
Shall be no shelter to these outrages; 

But he and his shall know thaV justice lives 
In Satumiuus’ health; whom, if die sleep, 


i Blazoning , proolaiailDg. 



ACT IV. %)en« A 


TITUS ANUfiONICUS. 


ACTIV. 


He 11 00 awake, as she in fury sliall 
Cut oif the proudest conspirator that lives. 

Tani. Mygraciooelord, niy lovely Saturnine, 
liord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 
Cfalm thee, and bear the faults of Titus’ age, 
Th^ effects of sorrow for his valiant sons, 30 
Whose foss hath pierc’d him deep and scarr’d 
his heart; 

Ard rather comfort his distressed plight 
Than prosecute the meanest or the best 
For these eoylfempts. — [Aside] Why, thus it 
shall become 

High-witted Tamora to gloze with Jill : 

But, Titus, I liave touch’d thee to the quick. 
Thy life-blood out: if j^aron now be wise, 
Then is all safe, the anchor ’s iu the port. — 

Eatei' Clown, 

How now, good fellow! wouldst thou speak 
with usl 

Clo, Yea, forsooth, an your inistress-ship be 
emperial. 40 

Tam, Empress I am, but yonder sits the 
emperor. 

Clo, ’T is he.— God and Saint Stephen give 
you godden:^ 1 liave brought you a letter and 
a couple of pigeons here. 

* [iSaturninus read^s the letter. 

Sat, Go, take him away, and hang him pre- 
sently. 

Clo, How much money must I have? 

Tan; Come, sirrah, you must be hang’d. 
C^o, Hang’d ! by ’r Ifuiy, then 1 have brought 
up a neck to a fair end. « [Exit^ guarded. 
Sat, Despiteful and intolerable wrongs! 
Shall I endure this monstrous villany ? 5i 
1 know from whence this same device proceeds: 
May this be borne,— as if his traitorous sons, 
That died by law for murder of our brother, 
Have by my Aeaiis been butcher’d wrong- 
' fuKy?— 

■Go, drag the villain hither by the hair; 

Nor age ^or honour shall shaped* privilege: — 
For this proud n^pck 1 11 be thy slaughter-man ; 
Sly frantfe wretch, that holp’st to make me 
great, 59 

In hope thyselffshould govern Eome and me. 

1 OodUrt, good evening." 

9 ShapSt procure him. 


Enter ^milius. 

What news with thee, ^Emilias? 

JEnil, Arm, arm,, my lord,— fiome never 
had more cause! 

The Goths have gather’d head ; and with a 
power 3 

Of lygh-resolved men, bent to the spoil, 

They hither march amain, under conddct 
Of Lucius, son to old Andronicus; 

Who threats, in course of his revenge, to do 
As much as ever (Joriolaniis did. 

Sat, Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths? 
These tidings nip me; and I hang the head 
As flowers with frost, or grass beat down with 
storms: ‘ 7i 

Ay, now begin our sorrows to approach: 

Tis he the common people love so much; 
Myself hath often overheard them say — 
When I have walked like a private ipan — 
That Lucius’ banishment was wrongfully, 

And they have wish’d that Lucius were their 
emperor. 

Tam, Why should you fear? is not your 
city strong ? 

Sat, Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius, 
And will revolt fi'om me to succour him. so 
I'ajn, King, be thy thoughts imperious, like 
thy name. 

Is the sun dimm’d, that gnats do fly in it? 

The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby, 
Knowing that with tlie shadow of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody: 

Even so mayst thou the giddy men of Borne. 
Then cheer thy spirit: for know, thou emperor, 

I will enchant the old Andronicus 
With words more sweet, aud yet more dan- 
gerous, 90 

Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks to sheep; 
Wheuas the one is wounded with the bait, 

The other rotted with delicious feed. 

Sat, But he will not entreat his son for us. 
Tam, If Tamora entreat him, then he 
will: 

For I can smooth, and fill his aged ear 
With golden promises; that, were his heart. 
Almost impregnable, his old ears deaf, 

s Power, arm}'. 



ACT IV. Scuue 4. 

Yet should both ear and heart obey my 
tongue. — 

[To AJmUnis] Go tlioii before, be our ambas- 
sador: 100 

Say that the emperor requests a {Xirley 
Of warlike Lucius, and ai^point the meeting 
Even at his father’s house, the old Androni- 
cus. 

tSaL ^milius, df) this message honour- 
ably; 

And if he stand on hostage for his safety, 


Acft \ Scene I, 

Bid him demand what pledge will please him 
best. 

Youf bidding shall I do effecinally. 

[Exit' 

Tam. Now will I to that old JSadronicus,* 
And temper him, with all the art I have, 

To pluck proud Lucius from the warlil^ Gottis. 
And now, sweet emperor, be blithe again, 

And bury all thy fe^r in my devices. 112 
Sat Tlien go successantly, and plead to him. 

' ^ [Exmnt 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. Plains near Rome. 

Enter Lucius, and an army of GotliSy with 
dnum and colmrs. 

Luc. Approved wvirrioi-s, and my faithful 
friends, 

1 have received letters fiom Great Rome, 

Which signify w^hat hate they bear their em- 
peror, 

And how desirous of our sight they are. 

Therefoi’e, great lords, be, as your titles wit- 
ness, 

Imperious, and impatient of your wrongs; 

And wherein Rome hath done you any 
scathe,^ 

Let liim make treble satisfaction. 

First doth. Brave slip, sprung from the great 
Andronicus, 

Wliose name was once oui* terror, now our 
comfort; 10 

Wliose high exploits and honourable deeds 

Ingrateful Rome requites with foul con- 
tempt, 

Be bold in us : we ’ll follow wdiere thou lead’st, — 

Like stinging bees in hottest summer’s day, 

Led by their master to tlie flow^ered fields, — 

And be aveng’d on cursed Tamora. 

Goths. And as he saith, so say we all wdth 
him. 

Luc. 1 humbly thank him, and I thank you 
all.-- 

But who comes here, led by a lusty Goth? 

1 ScdfAcsharm. 
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Enter a Goth^ leading Aaron with his Child 
in his anns. 

Sec. Goth. Renowuied Lucius, from our troojis 
I stray'd 20 

To gaze upon a ruinous monastery; 

And, as I earnestly did fix mine eye 
I'pon the w^asted building, suddenly 
I heard a child cry underneath a wall. 

I made unto the noise; when soon I heard 
Tlie cr}’ing babe coutroll’d with this dis- 
course: ^ « 

[“Pejwe, tfiwuiy slave, half me and half thyj 
dam! ■ 

Did not thy hue bewray whose brat thou art, 
Had nature lent thi^e but thy mother^4 look, ^ 
Villain, thou mightsf have been an emperor* 
But where the Jl.nill and cow are l>oth milk- ) 
white, 31 > 

Tliey never do beget a coal-black calf. 3 ^ } 

Peace, villain, peace!”— even thus hOraV^the 
babe, — 

“ Ifor I must bear thee to a trusty Goth; 

Who, when he knows thou fitrt the empress’ 


bal>e, « 

Will hold thee dearly for thy mothePs sake.” 
With this, my weapon drawn, I rUsh’d upon 



hither, 


To use as you think needful oCthe man. 

Luc. O worthy Goth, this is th' incarnate 
devil 1 t 40 

That robb’d Andronicus of his good hand; 



ACT V. Soenf 1. 


T1T0S ANDBONICm 


ACT V. $om$ 1. 


[This is the pearl that pleased your empress’ 
eye; 

Arid here ’s the base fruit of his burning 
\ lust— 3 

Say, wall-ey’d ^ slave, whither wouldst thou 
convey 

This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? 
Why dost not speak? wliat,deaf i not a word? — 
A halter, soldiers ! hang him on this tree, 

And by his side his fruit of 1)astaitly. 

Aar, Touch net the boy,— be is of roya^blood. 
Luc. Too liJe the sire for evei- being good. — 
First hang the child, that lie may see it 
sprawl, — 51 

A sight to vex the father’s soul withal. — 

Get me a ladder. 

ladder brought ivhwh Aaron is made 
to ascend. 

Aar. Lucius, save the child. 

And beiir it from me to the empress. 

If thou do this, 1 ’ll sIkjW' thee w-ondrous things, 
That highly may advantage thee to h(*ar: 

If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, ! 
I ’ll speak no more bu t— vengeance rot you all ! i 
Luc. Say on: an if it ])lease me which thou i 
speak’st, .59 

Thy child shall live, and I will see it notirish’d. 

^ ^Av>r. An if it please thee! why, assure thee, 

J Lucius, 

/’Twill vex thy soul to hear what I shall speak; 
j’For I must talk of murtlers, rapes, mid mas- 
/ saclds, 

/Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
/Complots of mischief, treasoii^ villanies 
JEuthful to hear, yet piteously^ perform’d: \ 

/And this shall all be buried in my death, 
)Unle5g^thou swear to me my child shall live. 

I Lwd. Tell on thy mind ; I say thy cliild shall 
( liTO.3 ^ 

Adr. Swear that he sliall, and then I will 
begin. ro 

Lm. Who should I swear by? thou lieliev’st 
no godi 

That giianted, how canst thou believe an oath? 

Aat\ Wfcafcirtdo not ? as, indeed, I do not; | 
Yet, foir I know thou art religious. 

And hast thing within thee called conscience, 


1 Tra{2%’d=a€(R;e-eyed. 
s Piteoudyt i.e. In such a way as to excite pity. 
VOR xn. 


With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies, 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe, 
Therefore I urge thy oath; for that I know 
An idiot holds his bauble^ for a god, 

And keeps the oath which by that god he 
swea.rs, 80 

To that I’ll urge him:— therefore thou ahalt 
vow 

By iSiat sam^ god, what god soe’er it be, 



See. Goth. With this, my weapon drawn, 1 rush'd upon him. 
Surpris'd him sudduuly.— (Act r. 1. 37, 38.) 


That thou ador’st and hast in reverence, — 

To save my boy, to nourish and bring him up; 
Or else I will iliscover naught to thee. 

X7/C. Even by my god 1 swear to thee I will. 
Aar. [ First know thou, I l)egot him on the^^ 
empress. f 

Luc. 0 most insatiate and luxurious^ wo- ; 

man ! ;; 

Aar. Tut, Lucius, this was but a deed of' 
charity 89^ 

To that which thou shalt hear of me anon. \ 
’T was her two sons that murder’d Bassiaiius;^ 
They cut thy sister’s tongue, and ravish’d/ 
her, J 

And cut her hand.s, and trimm’d her as thou> 
saw’st. > 


8 BavbU = plaything. * LtwuriwSf InatfuL 

30ft 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


; Luc, 0 detestable villain! call’st thou that 
; trimming? 

) Aar, Why, she was wfish’d, and cut, and 
trimm’d; and 'twas 

I Tiim sport for them that had the doing of it. 
^ Xmc. 0 barbarous, beastly villains, like thy- 
i self ! 

( Aar, Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct 
} them: 

I That codding^ spirit had they from their 
mother, 

As sure a card as ever won the set; 2 loo 
Tliat bloody mind, I think, they learned of me, 
As true a dog as ever fought at head.- 2 
Well, let my deeds be witness of my worth. 

I train’d thy bretliren to that guileful hole. 
Where the dead corpse of Bassianus Lay: 

1 wrote the letter that thy father found. 

And hid the gold within the letter mention’d, 
Confederate with the queen and her two sons: 
And what not done, tliat thou hast cause to rue, 
Wherein I had no stroke of mischief in it? 

I play’d the cheater for thy fathei'’8 hand; 
Andj^when I had it, drew myself apart, 112 
And almost broke my heart with extreme 
laughter: 

I piy’d me through the crevice of a wall 
When, for his hand, he had his two sons’ heads; 
Beheld his tears, and laugh’d so heartily, 
That both mine eyes were rainy like to his: 
And when I told the empress of this sport, 
She swooned almost at my pleasing tale, 

And for my tidings gave me twenty kisses. 
First Goth, What, canst thou say all this, 
and never blush ? 121 

Jar, Ay, like a black dog, as the saying is. 
Lnc, Art thou not sorry for these heinous 
deeds? 

Aar, Ay, that I had not done a thousand more. 
Even now I curse the day— and yet, 1 think, 
Few come within the compass of my curse — 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill: 

As, kill a man, or else devise his death ; 
[Eavish a maid, or plot the way to do it;] 129 
Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself ; 
Set deadly enmity between two friends; 

Make poor men’s cattle stray and break their 
necks; 

1 Codding, luBtful. s ^et=game, match. 
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AOl^V. Soane 1. 

Set fire on bams and hay-stacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their 
tears. • 

Oft have I digg’d-up dead men from their 
graves. 

And set them upright at their dear friends’ 
doors, * 

Even when their sorrow almost was forgot; 
And on their skins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have 'with my knife carved in Eoman letters 
“ Let^ not your sorrow die^* ^though I am 
dead.” 140 

Tut, I have done a thousand dreadful things 
As willingly as one would kill ta fly; 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed, 

But that I cannot do ten thousand more. 

Luc, Bring (lown the devil; for he must not 
die' 

So sweet a death jis hanging presently. 

l^Aaron is brought down from the ladder, 
Aar, If there be devils, would I were a 
devil. 

To live and bur n in everlasting fire, 

So I might have your company in hell, 

But to torment you with my bitter tongue! 
Luc, Sim, stop his mouth, and let him 
speak no more. I 6 I 

Enter a Goth, 

Third Goth, My lord, there is a messenger 
from Kome 

Desires to be admitted to your presiuce. 

Lm, Let him come near. 

^Enter .^EMiLiua 

Welcome, ^milius: what’s the neiv% from 
Home? ** 

JEmil, Lord Lucius, and you princes of the 
Goths, 

The Eoman emperor greets ^ou all by me; 
And, for he understands you are in asms, 

He craves a parley at your father’s house, 
Willing you to demand your host^s, 160 
And they shall be immediately deliver’d. - 
First Goth, What says our genital? 

Imc, ^Emilius, let the emperor give his 
pledges ^ ^ 

Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 

And we will come.— Marctt,' awayf 

[FUmrislL Exeunt. 



ACT V. SfBne 2. 


TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


ACT V. Soane 2. 


Scene II. Rome, Before Titm^s home, 

EiUer Tamora, Demetrius, Chiron, 

^ ^ duguieed, 

Tam, Thus, in this strange and sad habili- 
ment, 

I will encounter with Andronicus, 

And say I am Kevenge, sent from below 
To join with him and righi his heinous wrongs. 
Knock at his study, where, they say, he^keeps, ; 
To ruminate strange plots of dire revenge; • 

Tell him Kevenge is come to join with liim, ' 

And work confusion on his enemies. I 

• hmek, j 

j 

Enter Titus, above. i 

7%. Who doth molest my contemplation? 

Is it your trick to make me ope the door, lO 
That so my sad decrees may fly.away, 

And all my study be to no effect f 
You are deceiv’d: for what 1 mean to do 
See here in bloody lines I have set down; 

And what is written shall be executed. 

Tam. Titus, I now am come to talk with 
thee. 

Tit. No, not a word: how can I grace my 

tall^ 

Wanting a hand to give it action ? 

Thou hast the odds^ of me; therefore no more. 
Ta?)i. If thou didst know me, thou woiildst 
ta^ with me. 20 

Tit. 1 am not mad; I know thee M^ell enough: 
Witness this wretched stump, witness these 
crimson lines; m 

Witness these trenches® made by grief and care; 
Witeess the tiring day and heavy night; 
Witness all sorrow, that 1 know thee well 
For our proud empress, mighty Tamora: 

Is not thy coming for my other hand? • 
Tam. Know, thou sad man, I am not Ta- 
mOra; 

She is thy enemy, and I thy friend: 29 

I amEev^ige; sent from th’ infernal kingdom, 
To ease the gnaivjng vulture of thy mind, 

By workiffg wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Oome down, and welcome me to tliis world’s 
licht; • 

Odds-advatitase. j 

2 ^enefies, ie. the lines on his checks. i 

VOL. XII. 


Confer with me of murder and of death; 
There’s not a hollow cave or lurking-place, 
No vast obscurity or misty vale, 

£ Where bloody murder or detested rape 
C^an couch for fear, ] but I will find them out; 
And in their ejirs tell them my dreadful name,-* 
Bevenge, — which makes the foul offenders 
ipuake. ^ 40 

Tit. Art thou Kevenge? and art thou sent 
to me, 

To be a torment to mine enemies? 

Tani. lam; therefdre come down, and wel- 
come me. 

Tit. Do me some service, ere I come to thee, 
f Lo, by thy side where Rape and Murder J 
stand ; ] ^ 

Now give some surance that thou art Re- 
venge, - 

Sbib them, or tear them on thy chariot- wheels; 
And then I ’ll come and be thy wagemer. 

And whirl along with thee about ^le globe. 
l*rovide thee two proper palfreys, black as jet, 
To hale thy vengeful wagon swift away, 5i 
And find out murdei’ers in their guilty caves: 
And when thy car is loadeii with tlieir heads, 
I will dismount, and by the wagon- wheel 
Trot, like a servile footman, all day long, 
Even from Hy[>erion’s rising in the east 
Until his very downfall in the sea: 

And day by day I ’ll do this heavy task, 

80 tlioii destroy Rfij)ine*’ and Murder there. 
Tam. These are my ministers, and come 
with me. , m 

Tit. Are these thy ministers? what are they 
call’d? 

Tam. Rapine and Murder; therefore called 
so, 

’Cause they bike vengeconceof such kind of men. 
Tit. OofKi Lord, how like the empress’ sems 
they are! 

And you, the empre.s8l but we worldly men 
Have miserable, mad-mistaking eyes. 

0 sweet Revenge, now do I come to thee; 
Ati<l, if one arm’s eiiibracement will content 

thee, 

1 will embrace thee in it by and by. 09 

[Exit above, 

Tam, Tliis closing with him fits his lunacy: 

^ Jiapine, equivalent to rape. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


TITUS ANDHONICUS. 


ACT ^ Seene 2. 


Whiite’er I forge ^ to feed his brain-sick tits, 

Do you u]»h()ld and maintain in your si)eeches, 
For now he tirmly takes me fur Deven^^e; 

And, being credulous in this mad thought, 

I *11 make him send for Lucius his s(»n ; | 

And, whilst I at a banquet hold him sure, | 
1 ’ll tind some (Minning jn-actice out of liand, 

To scatter and disperse tlie gid<h' (loths^ 

Or, at the least, make them his enemies.- ' 

See, here he comes, and I must j>ly my theme. 

Ji^iter Titus, de/of/\ 

I 

Tit. Long have I been forlorn, and all for 
thee: m 

Welcome, di-ead Fury, to my woful luaise: — 
Eapine and Murdei*, you are welcome too: — 
How like the empress and her sons you are! 
Well are you titted, had you but a Moor: — 
(Jould not all hell afibrd you such a devil? — , 

For well I wot the (*mpress never wag-s j 

But in her company there is a Mooi*; i 

And, would } ou represt‘!it our quecui aright. 

It were convenient you had such a devil: oo , 
But w’elcome, as you are. What shall we do? 

|[ Tam. What wouldst thou lia\'e us do. An- ■ 
: dnmicus? i 

i hem. Show me a murderer, I ’ll dt‘al with him. 

J Chi. Show me a villain that hath done a rape, 
/And 1 am sent to be revengd on him. 

Tam. Show me a thousand that have done | 
j thee wrojig, i 

5 And I will be revenged on them all. ' 

5 Tit. Look round about the wicked streets ; 
/ of Borne; j 

^ And when thoiitind’st airian that’s likfj thy. self, | 
' Goml Murder, stab liim; he ’s a murderer. - - | 

jGo thou with him; and when it is tliy hap 
<1’o tind another that is like to time,* 102 
''Good Eapine, stab him; ht?’.s a, ravisher. — 

<; Go thou with them ; and in the emperor’s court , 
''There is a queen, attended by a Moor; 

J Well mayst thou know her by thy own pro- 
f poiiion, j 

^For up and down she doth resemble thee: | 

$I pray thee, do on them some violent death; 
jThey liave been violent to me and mine. ] 

Tam. Well hast thou lesson’d us; this shall 1 
we do. 110 i 

' Whate'er J forge, i.e. whatever story I invent. 

2 Wags, stirs. 


But would it please thee, good Androiiicus^ 

To send for Lucius, thy thrice-valiaiit |on, 
Who leads to\fai*ds Borne a band of warlike 
Goths, 

And bid him come and banquet at thy bouse; 
When he is here, even at thy solemn feast, 

I 'will bring in the empress and her shns, 

Tlie emperor liimself, and all thy foes; 

And at thy uuTty sludi they 8tm)p and kneel, 
And on them shalt thou ease thy angry heart. 
What sfiys Aiulroiiiciis to this*tjpvice? 120 
7'it. Marcus, my brother! ’t is sad Titus calls. 

Enter Marcus. 

• 

Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Luciis; 
'riiou shalt inquire liim out among the Goths: 
Bid him rcjwiir to me, and bring with him 
Some of tlie chiefest princes of the Goths; 

Bid him encnni]) his soldiers where they are: 
Tell him the emperor and the empress too 
Fejistat myhoii.'4e,aud lieshall feast with them. 
This do thou for my love; and so let him, 

As he regards his ag(^d father’s life. i;t0 

Marc. Tliis will 1 do, and soon I’etuni again. 

, [E.rit, 

Tam. Now' will 1 hence about tliy business, 
And take my Jiiinisters along with me. 

^Tit. Nay, nay, let Bape and Mutdef stay' 
with me; 

Or else J ’ll call my brother back again, 

And cleave i/» no revenge but Lucius. 

Tam.^ [Amie to ])emetrimandCliir(hi\ What - 
say you, bo}s? will you bide with liim, 
Willies I go tell^^my lord the emperor 
How I have govern’d our determin’d jest'L 
Yield toliis humour, smooth and speak hiit» fair, 
And tany with him till 1 turn again. ^ Hi 
7'it. I know^ them all, though they 

, suppose me mad, 

And Avill o’er-reach them in their own devices,--- 
A pair of cursed hell-hounds and theii? dam. 
Dem. [Adda to Tamora'\ Madam, depart at 
pleasure; leave us liere. ^ 

Tam. Farewell, Andronicqa: Bevenge now 
goes • , 

To lay a complot to betray thy foes. 

Tit. I know thou dost; and,^weet Bevenge, 
farewell. [ExU Tamora. 

Chi. Tell us. old man, lio^ » shall be em- 
ploy’d ? ^ 149 
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ACT V. ficeDe 2. 


TITUS ANDEONICUS. 


ACT y. Soapp 2. 


Tii, Tut, I liave work enough for you to do. — 
Publiils, con^e hither, Oaius, j^tid Valentine 1 

, AW ]^iJBLiirs, Cauis, mid Vai.entine. 

Pvb^ Wliat is your will ? 

Tii, JCnow you these two? 

Pvh, The empress’ sons, 


I take them,^ Chiron and Demetrius. 

* Tit CFie, Publius, he! thou art too much/ 
deceiv’d,— i/so/ 

The one is Murder, Rape is th’ other’s name; j 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius:—]' 
Gains and Valentine, lay hands on them:— 

Oft have you* heard me wish for such an hour. 



And now J find it; therefor# bind them sure; 

Ami stop their mouths, if they begin to cry. 

[Exit 

[Puhlim^ <tc. lay hold on Chiron ami 
J)emetrins. 

Chi, ViliaiiiSj^forhear ! we are the emprllss’ 
sons. 

Puh^Aiid therefore do we what we are 
commanded. — 

Stop cloflpb their mouths, let them not speak a 
word* • 

Is he sure l)ound? look that you bind them fast. 

Ite-enter TlTfS, with Lavinta; hr hearing 
a, knife^ and 9 he a basin. 

Tit, Cotae, coine, Lavinia; look, thy foes are 
bouj^.— 


*Sirs, stop their mouths, letthemiiot speak tome; 
But let them liear what fearful words I utter. — 
0 villains, Chiron and Demetrius! 170 

Here stands the sjuing whom you have stain’d 
with mud ; 

This goodly summer with your winter mix’d. 
You kill’d her husband; and for that vile fault 
Tw^o of her brothers were condemn’d to death, 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jest; 

13 Both her sweet hands, her tongue, and that ^ 
more dear J 

Than hands or tongue, her S[)otles8 chastity, j 
Inhuman traitors, you constrain’d and forc’d. ) 
What would you sjiy, if I should let you speak?! 
Villains, for shame you could not beg for grace.] > 


1 Take them^itike them to be. 





act V. s«jie 2. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


A€T vrsoetie 3. 


Hark, wretches! how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throiits, 
Wliilst tliat Laviiiia 'tween her stiuni)s doth 
hold m 

The basin that receives your guilty blood. 

You know your mother means to feast withme, 
And calls herself Revenge, and thinks me 
mad:— * ^ 

Hark, villains! I will grind your bones to dust, 
And with your blood and it PJl make a paste; 
And of the paste a coffin I will reai*, isd 
And make two ptisties of your shameful heads; 
JfAnd bid that strumpet, your unhallowM dam, 
'Like to the eaith, swallow her (»wn increase.' ] 
This is the feast tliat J have l)id her to, 

And this the banq\iet she shiill surfeit on; 
For worse than Philomel you us’d my daughter, 
And worse than Progne 1 will be reveng’d: 
A-nd now prepare your throats. —La vinia, come, 
[Tie (uUs their thrmtU. 
Receive the blood: and when that they are dead. 
Let me go grind their bones to powder small. 
And with this hateful liquor temper it; 200 
And in that paste let their vile heads be leak’d. 
Come, come, be every one officious'-* 

To make this banquet; which I wish may prove 
More stern and bloody than the Centaurs’ feast. 
So: — 

Now bring them in, for I wdll play the cook, 
And see them ready ’gainst their mother comes. 

\^Exennt^ hearing the dead bodies. 

Sc£>'E III. Court of Titmls house: tables set out. 

Enter Lucius, Marcus, and Goths.^ with Aaron 
prisomr^ and his Child in the amis of an 
Attendant; oilier Attendants. 

Luc. Uncle Marcus, since it is my father’s 
mind 

That I repair to Rome, 1 am content. 

First Goth. And ours with thine, befall 
what fortune will. 

Luc. Good uncle, take you in- this barbarous 
Moor, 

This ravenous tiger, this accursed devil; 

Ijet him receive no sustenance, fetter him, 
Till he be brought unto the empress’ face, 

For testimony of her foul proceedings: 


1 Jmrease, i.e produce 2 OJiclouSt eager. 
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j And see the ambush of our friends be strong; 
I I fear the emp^or means no good to us. lo 
1 Aar. Some devil whisper curses in mine ear, 
I And prompt me that my tongue* may uttcs* 
I forth 

I The venomous malice of my swelling heart! 

I Luc. Away, inhuman dog! unballow’d 
i slave! — 

I §■ ^ 

; Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in, 
i [Exeunt some Gothsy unth Aesron. Floxtrish 

I within. ‘ 

I The tnuiipets show the emperor is at hand. 

! 

j Enter Saturn in us and Tamora, mth iEAiuus, 
j Tribunes^ Senators^ and others. 

I Sat. What, hath the firmament more suns 
I than one? 

I Luc. What boots it thee to call thyself a sun ? 
I Marc. Ronie’s enj})eror, and nephew, break ^ 
, the jjarle; 

j Tliese quarrels must be quietly debated. 2o 
; The feast is ready, which the careful Titus 
, Hath drclain’d to an honourable end, 

For j)eace, for lo^'e, for league, and good to 
Rome: 

Please you, therefdre, draw nigh, and take 
your places. « • 

Sat. Marcus, we will. 

[Ihnithogs sound. The company sit 
down at table. 

Enter Titus, dressed, like a Cooky IjAVINIA, 
1 vdledy Young Lucius, anxd othm. Titus 
) places the d^hes on the table. 

' Tit. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, 
drefid (pieen ; ' 

I Welcome, ye warlike Goths; welcome, Lucius; 

Apd welcome, all : although the cheer be poor, 
: ’T will fill your stomachs; please you eat of it. 
Sat. Why art thou thus attir’d, Andpnicus? 
Tit. Because I would be sure to have all well, 
To entertain your highness and your empress. 
Tam. We are beholding to you,*good An- 
dronicus. « , 

Tit. An if your highness knew my heart, 
you were. — ^ 

My lord the emperor, resolve me this: 

Was it well done of rash Vi|ginius% 

2 coromenoe. 



ACl' V. Hoene 3. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT V, So9Z>d $. 


To alay his daughter with his own right hand, I 
Because she was enforc’d, stain’d, and devour’d? 

. Sat, It was, Andronicus. * 

• Tit, Yoigr reason, mighty lonl '^ 40 

Sat. Because the girl should not survive 
h^ sliarae, 

And by her presence still renew his sorrows. 

Tit. A reason mighty, strong, and effectual; 

A pattern, precedent, aiftl lively wanant, 

For me, most lyretched, to perform th^like: — 
Uie, die, Ijawinia, and thy shame with thee; 

[Kills Lavinia, 

And with thy shame thy father’s sorrow die! j 
ScU* What hast thou done, uumitural and i 
unkind? | 

Tit. Kill’d her, for whom my tears have ; 
made me blind. i 

I mu as wofiil as Virgiiiius was, 50 j 

And have a thousand times m(»re cause than he 
T(j do this outrage; — and it n(»w is done. 

^ [^Sat, What, w^as she ravish’d ? tell wdiodid 
< the deed. 

( Tit. Will’t please you eat/ will ’t please | 
your highness feed ? ] | 

Tam. Why hast thou slain thine only | 
daughter tlius ? ! 

2Ht. JTot I; ’twas C-hiron and Ikmietrius: | 
C They ravish’d her, and cut aw ay her U mgue ; ] ! 
And tliey, ’t was they, that did her all this 
WTong. 

Sat, ^(» fetch them hither to us presently. 

Tit. Why, ^liere they are both, baked in 
that pie; (H) 

Whereof their mother dain€ly hath fed, I 

Eating the flesh that she hei'self hath bre<i. I 
'T® tJ^ue, ’tis true; witness my knife’s sharp j 
point. [Kills Tamara. | 

Sat. Die, frantic wretch, for this accursed 1 
deed! ^ [Kills Tlius. ! 

Lm. C3an the son’s eye behold his father | 
bfeed? j 

There’s meed for meed, death fur a deadly deed I j 
[Kills ^atumirms, A great tumult. Lucius^ j 
Matms^ eShd tlvdr Partisaus go into a i 

gallery. | 

Mwre. You ^ad-faced men, people and sons . 
of liome, ; 

By upro^- sevejj’d, like a flight of fowl ; 

Scatter’d by windsand high tempestuous gusts, ! 
Of let lYW teach you how to knit again 70 I 


This scatter’d com into one mutual sheaf, 
These broken limbs again into one body; 

Lest Borne herself be bane unto herself, 

And she whom mighty kingdoms court’i^ to» 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 

Do shameful execution on herself. 

But if my frosty signs and chaps of age, 
Clr^e wdtn^ses of true experience, 

Cannot induce you to attend my words, — 

[To Ludwi] Speak, JElome’s dear friend: as 

erst our ancestor, so 

When with his solemn tongue he did discourse 
To love-sick Dido’s sad-attending ear 
Tlie story of that baleful-burning night 
When subtle Qreeks sur^ms’d King Priam’s 
Troy,— 

Tell ns what Sinon hath bewitch’d our efU’s, 
Or who hath brought the fatal engine in 
That gives our Troy, our Borne, the civU 

wound. — * 

My heart is not compact of flint nor steel ; 

Nor mn I utter all our bitter gi'ief, R9 

But floods of tefirs w'ill drowm my oratoiy, 
And break my utterance, even in the time 
When it should move you to attend me most, 
Lending your kind commiseration. 

Here is our captain, let him tell the tale; 

Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him 
s])eak. 

Lm, Then, noble auditory, be it known to 
you 

That cursed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that murdered our emperoris bro- 
ther; 98 

And they it were that ravished our sister; 

For their fell fault our brothers were beheaded; 
Our father’s tears despis’d, and basely cozen’d^ 
Of that true hand that fought Rome’s quarrel 
out. 

And sent her enemies unto the grave. 

Lastly, myself unkindly banished, 

The gates shut on me, and turn’d weeping out, 
To beg relief among Rome’s enemies; 

Who drown’d their enmity in my true tears, 
And op’d their arms t’ embrace me as a friend: 

I am the turn’d foi*ih, be it known to } ou, ‘ 
Tliat have preserv’d her welfare in my blood; 
And from her bosom took the enemy’s point, 


I Q\tzetCd, i.e. he was cozened. 
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ACT V. Scene if. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT V!» Scene 3. 


Sheathing? the steel in iiiy adveiitiirous body. 
Alas, you know I am no vauiiter, I; 113 
My wars can witness, dumb although tliey are, 
That niy rej)ort is just and full of truth. 

But, softi methiuks I do digress too much, 
Citing my worthless praise: O, pardon me; 

For when no friends are by, men praise them- 
selves. t ^ 

; Jfam t Now is my turn to sjyeak. Behold 
this cliild, — 

■ to the Child in the (inn» of an 

Attendant. 

sOf this was Tamora delivered; 120 

The issue (jf an irreligious Moor, 

‘Chief architect and plotter of these woes: 

The villain is alive in Titus’ house, 

' Damn’d as he is, to witness this is true. 

Now judge what cause had Titus to revenge 
; These wrongs, uusj)eakable, past patience, 

'Or iiKtro than any living man could bear. ] 
Now Viiu havt* heard the truth, what say you, 
Romans ! 

Have we done aught amiss,— show ns wdierein, 
And, from the place where you behold us now, 
The poor remainder of Ardroiiici 131 

Will, hand in hand, all headlong ciust us down. 
And on the ragged stones beat forth our brains, 
And make a mutual clostue of our house. 
Speak, Romans, speak; and if yt>u say we shall, 
Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and 1 will fall. 

^uniL Ck)rne come, thou reverend man of 
Rome, 

And bring oiir emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius our emperor; for well 1 know 
The common voice do cry it shall be so. 140 | 
Romans, Lucius, all hail, Romo’s royal em- 
peror! 

Marc. [To Attendant^ Go, go into old Titus’ 
sorrowful house, 

And hither hale that misbelieving Moor, 

To be adjudg’d some diref ul-sla ughteri ng death, 
As punishment for his most wicked life. 

[Eiveunt some Attendants, 

Lucius, Marcus, dr., descend, 

Romans. Lucius, all hail, Rome’s gracious 
governor! 

Lv 4 :, Thanks, gentle Romans: may I gov- 
ern so, 

To heal Rome’s harms, and wipe away her woe! 


Blit, gentle people, give me aim^ awhile, — 
For nature puts me to a heavy task: — 150 

Stand all aloof ;— but, uncle, draw you near, 
To shed obsequious teal’s upon thijf trunk.-—* 
O, take this w^arni kiss on thy pale cold lips, 

[Kissing Tit m, 

These sorrowful drops upon thy blood-stain’d 
face, 

The last true duties hi thy noble son! 

Marc^ Tear for tear, and Ipving kiss for 
kiss, c 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 

O, were the sum of these that I should pay 
( Vniiitless and iiiHnite, yet w\mld I pay*them! 
Lvr. Come liithei’, boy; come, come, and 
learn of ns 100 

To melt in showers: thy graudsire lov’d thee 
well: 

Many a time he danc’d thee on his knee, 

Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy })illow; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 

Meet and agreeing with thine infancy; 

In that respect, then, like a loving child, 

Shed yet some small drops from thy tender 
spring, 

Because kind nature dotli reijuire it so: 
Friends should associate'^ friends in g^’ief and 
w’f>e: 

Bid him farewell; commit him to the gi’uve; 
Do him tliat kindness, and take leave of him. 
Yonncf Lyj\ O graudsire, grandsiv^I even 
with all my heart 

Would I were dead, so you did live again! — 
O Lord, I cannot^.’peak to him for weeping; 
My tears w ill choke me, if 1 ope my mouth. 

if 

Re-enter AttemianU idth Aaron.''* 

You sad Androiiici, have done w'ith 
* woes: * 

Give sentence on this execrable wTetch, 

That hath been breeder of these dire ^^ents. 
Luc. Set him breast-deep in earth, and 
famish him; ‘ 

Tliere let him staled, and raf^e, and cry for 
food : ifiO 

If any one relieves or pities hjlpi. 

For the offence he dies. This is our doom: 
Some stay to see him fasteu’cHn thi^earth. 

I Qive me aim, ie. direct me. - Ameiate, Join. 



TITUS ANDKONICUS. 


ACT Y. S«»ne 3. 


ACT V.^ofiie 3. 


Aar, 0, why should wrath be mute, and 
fury dumb? 

I am no baby, I, that with Imse prayers 
I should repent the evils I have done: 

I'en thou&nd worse than ever yet I did 
Would I perfonn, if 1 might have my will: 

If one*good deed in all my life I did, 

I do repent it from my very soul. i 9 o 

L\w, Some loving fripnds convey the em- 
peror hence, 

And give hinf burial in his father’s ^avc: 

My father and Lavinia shall forthwith 
Be closed in our liou.sekold’s monumont. 


As for that heinous tiger, Tamora, 

No funeral rite, nor man in mourning 
No mournful bell shall ring her buriiad; 

! But throw her forth to beasts and birds of prey : 
j Her life wiis beast-like, and devoid of pity; 

I And, l)eing so, shall have like want^ of pity. 

I See justice done on Aaron, that damn’d Moor, 
■ By whom our heavy haps had their beginning: 

I Tliii, afterwards, U) order well the state, 
That like events may ne’er it ruinate. 

[Exeunt, 

J i e. lack. 

m 





NOTES TO TITUS ANDRONIOUS. 


ACT 1. Scene 1 

1. Line 4; Plead mj/ succErisiVE title -TImt is, the title 
which gives me a riglit to succeed. Siiakespeare has the 
expression '*mccemve heir” twice: IT. Henry VI. li;. 1. 
40, and Hon net cxxvii. 3. 

2. Line 0: Jtoinam,--frund8, /(jllowen.—An anticipa- 
tion, perhaps, of the great speech in Julius Cajsar, iii. 2. 
78. 

3. Line 27: w AOCITKD hmne - Only here and twice in 
IT. Henry IV , II. 2. 64 (where it looks like a misprint for 
excites) and v. 2. 141. 

4. Line 32: and. OHARTTSED.— Accentuate r/ui«CiM, and 
cf Richard TTl iv. 4. 831: 

And wii«‘n rlii'. arm of mine li.uli rhdstis/d. 

—Abbott, Sl].'ikes|icarian Grammar, p. 392. 

6. Line 60: the enemies t\f Mmue.—hx tlie Variorum Edi- 
tion this is treated as the end of the first scene 

6 l.ine 70: victorimis in THY mourning irreds.— War- 

250 


burton changed to my; but, to quote Johnson's words, 

I '* We may suppose the Homans, in a grateful cetemray, 

! meeting the deail sons of Andronicus with moUrnfyl na> 
I bits.” Dyce followed Warburton. 

7. Line 80: Half uf the numJher that King Priam had. 
— InC’roilus and Cressida, i. 2 176, thejiumber is given 
as fifty-one. 

8. Lines 87, 88: • 

Why Kuffer'st thou thy sons, wibwied yet. 

To hover on the dreadful shore if Styx?^ 

I A reminiscence, piobably, of the Slxti^|£neld, lines 826- 
330; the idea is entirely classical. t 

9. Lines 100, 101: That so the shadows, &c.-*-Allnd!ng 
to the classical belief that the spirits id unburisd men 
returned to the world and demanded of the relations of 
the dead the rites of burial. So the sailor iiL Honiee's 
famous ode, i. xxviii. asks of Archytas oandfiiiof wan- 
dering sand ” 






ACT I, §o<me ]. 


NOTES TO TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT 1. l^pene 1. 


10. Lliie 100: i»FiSSION/or Aer t'orj|}a«fiton-the 
expression ot grief, cf. Hamlet, ii. 2. 541: 

And jtasTiim in the go^. 

11. Line 110: Sweet mercy ie nobility' e true badge.—We 
may rememlior Portia’s great speech, The Merchant of 
Venice, ir. 1. l^m. 

12. Li){e 121: Patient yourself.— Patient as a verb - to 

compose one’s self, is in Shakesiteare. 

13. Line 131 : was ever Scythia —For Scythin, taken 
as a type of barbarism, see note 32. 

14 Line 138: Upon the Thracian tyrant in His tent,— 
Strictly it was the tent in win oh Heculia ainf^he other 
Trojan women were confined; hence some editors read 

her tent. *' The story is tol^ in Euripides' Hecuba; the 
tyrant in question was Polymestor. 

15. Line 161: repose you here in rest.— I do not see 
why tn rest should be omitted; the words occur in Qq 
and Ff. Pope omitted 

16. Lines 159, 100: 

Lo, at this tomb my tributary tears 

I render. 

The phrase is repeated later on, iii. 1 tifTO: 

And make them blind with trtbuiary feat t 

17. Line 177: That hath aspir'd to happiness. 

—Alluding to the Greek maxim, “ Call no man happy till 
he die.” Compare the opening lines of Soplioclcs' Trachi* 
niffi for a famous version of the pidverh: 

There is a sayinir, riinedioiionrod .iiuong men, 

That of a niaii's life, till the day he dies, 

Whtfthei it be Rood or evil, iiont- may know 

— s 1 r/inslatiwi. 

ISr Line 192: ^ ftd ifef ABROAP. - “Trouble all the peo- 
ple with business that should he the care of one only or 
a few (Schmidt) Q 1 and F. 1 agree in reading abroad; 
F Z and F. 4 have set abroach -cause, a iihrase which 
occurs three passages: Tl. Henry IV iv, 2 14;Kichard 
III. i. and Romeo and Juliet, i. 1. 111. Cue meets 
with it outside Shakespeare, e.y in Loeriiie, v. 5: 

Turmoil our bind, and Jrf th^ br«nK abroach 

— Tiiuchnid^^ of Doubtful Plays, p 194 
Compare, too, the same play, ii. 4 

^ And Ht that coward blood of lliuie abroach ; 

• -p 153. 

where the idea is that of broaching a cask or vessel. 

19. Line 242: in the sacred PANTHEON - I'he Q||^rt 08 
and Folios printm strange variant, Pathan 

20. yhe 300: that changing PIECE.— sonietimes, 
as here, conveyed an idea of contempt; cf. Troilus and 
Cressida, h. 1. 02: 

• The lees and dregs of a flat t.iined piece, 

where the iqeatilp; is extremely offensive TJsually, how- 
ever, the word is used (according to Schmidt) to denote 
exceilem^e; e.g ** a piece of virtue,” in Pericles, iv. 6. 118; 
and ‘*0 ruin’d ^iece of riatqi’e!” Lear, iv. 0. 137; and so 
on through several passages equally to the point. 

21. Liim 818: To RUFFLE in the commonwealth of Rome. 
—Rujfte In the sAse of ** be boisterous and turbulent,” Is 
of not ii^requent occurrence in the dramatists, and occa- 


sionally the verb is transitive; e.g. Wit Without Money, 
T* 3: ^ 

Can I not go about my meditations, ha t ' Mr 

Bnt such ceuipatiioiis as yon must ntdle nief 

—Beaumont asid Fletcher, Works, Iv. 189; 

and The False One, v. 4: 

They riiPleefme; 

But that I could endure. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, vi. p. 399. 

I In otlier places the idea is merely swaggering, pretentious 
I befjl^our, as if Cynthia's Revels, iii. 3: 

' Ijady, 1 cannot ncPle it in red and yellow. 

—Ben Jouboii, Gifford's ed. ii. p. 290. 

For Shakespeare, note Lear, iii. 7. 41; aud same play, 11. 

I * 4. 304, where, however. Qq. read russel 

22. Line 3.59; “ And SHALL ” I What villain was it spake 
^ that w'ord?- Rather a similar touch occurs in Tambur- 
laine, part 1. iii 3.40,41; 

I Tamb. Well said, Theridamas; speak in that mood ; 

For will and shatl best flttcth Taniburlaine. 

—Marlowe's Works, Bnllen's ed. i p. 57. 

23 Line 308; not with himself —As we should say, “ be- 
side himself. ‘ A curious idiom, that does not occur else- 
where in Shakespeare. Ff. omit with. 

24 Line 380; wise Laertes' aor.— C ompare Sophocles, 
Ajax. 1332-134.5. 

26. Line 381: /or his FUNERALS.— Tlie plural foitn, as 
in Julius Catsar. v. h 106: 

Hw/unerah shall not be in our camp, 

Compare nuptial aud nuptials: e g. 'J’cinpost, v. 1. 308: 

Where I have liope to sec the nu/tial; 
and Pericles, v 3. 80: “Well celebrate their nuptials." 

. Since writing the above I have come across the ff*rm 
I funerals in one of Peele’s plays, viz. Tlie Battle of Alca- 
i zar, V last line: 

So to perfonn the prince's/K«rr<r/4 

— Dyec’s Greene & Peele, p. 440 

26. Lines 389, 890: 

. Ho man shed tears for noble Mutius; 

He lives in fame that died in virtue's cause. 
Evidently, says Steeveiis (Var. Ed, xxi. p. 280), a traus- 
' latiou of the distich of Ennius; 

! Nemo me lacrmnis dccoret, nee funora fletu 

j Farsit cur? volito vjvu’ per ora virutn. 

1 “ Let no one honour me wiili tears, or celebrate my funeral with 

I weeping. For why? Alive I flit from mouth to mouth of men." 

' 27 Lino 391: these, dreary dumps —So the Quartos; 

! tlie Folios give sudden, which seems less satisfactory. 

28. Line 398; Yes, and will, <fec.— Only in Ff., where it 
; is given to Titus; assigned to Marcus by Dyce, 1 think 
I rightly. 

I 29. Line 399; PLAY’D your PRIZE — A term borrowed 
i from fencing, and of frequent occurrence; cf. The Family 
I of Love, v, 3: “ At that he hath played his doctor's prize " 

' (Middleton's Works, iii. p. 116). So The Humorous Lleu- 
I tenant, v. 2: 

j I had it witli a vengeance ; 

j It playd his prize 

; —Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, vi. p. 539; 

i and Dekker, The Honest Whore, part I. scene xl: “Ray 
9 /)! 



act I, Scene 1. 


NOTES TO TITUS ANDRONIOUS. 


ACr'Ill.^cene 3. 


let rae alone to 2)lay my manter'a prize" C^^ovks, ed. 1873, 
ii. p. (13) 

30 Line 4iM: BoNJCXJii — A Freuch salutation, as Mer- 
cutio is careful to tell lloiiieo (Konieo, ii. 4. 47). 

ACT 11. SCENK 1. 

31 Lines 6-7; 

As when the golden nun mlutee the morn. 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Oalloi>m tmk zodiac in his glisteriflh coach. ' 

Has iii)>oiie noted the not inai^'nilicaut fact that this rather 
curious expression ** gallops the zodiac” occurs twice in 
Peele's works? Compare the Descensus Astrictc: 

And nude the Mlver mom and heaven's bright eye 

Gitllop the zodiac, 

— Dyce’s Greene & l^eele (i88il, p S4* : 
also Anglorum Feriai, 23, 24: 

the risin;; sun 

tialUfs the zodiac tii Ai\ fiery tram. 

—Ibid p. 595 

Surely tills Inst line is simply a variation on the present 
passage, o'* vice vei'sa. See, too, Romeo and Juliet, note 
110, with the quotation given there from Marlowe's Ed- 
ward II. 

32. Ltnt' J4: And mount /ler pitch.— Properly pitch is 
a hawking term, “used of the hciglit to which a falcon 
soars” (Schmidt), it occurs several times m this sense; 
e.g. in 11. Henry I'i. ii. 1. 6, 12 

33. Line 17: Than is Vromrthcas tied to Caucasus, 

For tile locality, contrast the hrst lines of Aeschylus' Pro- 
metheus Vinctus. 

34. Line 22: this Semikahis. - Mentioned hy Ovid, 
Metamorphoses, v. s.6: 

Indc Setntraiftio PoiyiliVinana s;tii;,>‘unie crrhiiii; 

’ Then Polyduuinon born of the race of Sennranns " 

Also iv. 58. Compare Taming of the Shrew, Induction, 

2. 41. 

35 Line 37 : Olub.s, clubs!— See As You Like It, note l(i8 

36 Line 39: Gave you a dancing-rapiek; Le. a sword 
worn only as an ornament in dancing. The word does 
not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare, but the reference iia 
the same as in All 'a Well, ii. 1. 3*2, 33: 

Hiid iiu \ 7 V(>rd worn 
But one to dituce with 

So again, Antony and Cleopatra, iii, 11 35, 30: 

he at Philip) ii kept 
His rawf/e'en like a dancer. 

37 Line 02: This ^tetty brabble —See Troilus and Cres- 
sida, note 295. 

88. Line 72: I hve Latinia more than all the world.-'- 
Re-echoed (7) in Edwaid 11. i. 4. 77: 

Because lie /ozvs me more than' all the wot Id. 

—Marlowe, a. p. T35. 

39. Line 79: a thousand deaths. -As a coincidence it | 
may he worth while to uote that the same phrase comes | 
in If. Tamhurlaine, v. 2. 22, 23: 

Methinks f could suHtaiii a thou\and deaths 
To be revenged of .ill hi;» villaiiy. 

—Marlowe, Works 1. p 195, 

^52 


40. Lines 32, 83: 

She is a ivoman, thert/ore may be tvoo'd; 

She is a wmgan, thertifore may be won. 
Shakespeare must be speaking; cf. 1. Henry VI. v. 8. 77, 78: 

She ‘s beautiful, and therefore to be wo^; ^ 

She !•> a woman, therefore to be wen. 

Compare too, for the form of the expression, Sonnet xli. 

5. C: • 

Gentle thou art. and therefore to be won, 

Bediiteoiis tliou art, therefore to be assaiVd: 
and Richard 111. i. 2. 228, 229: 

Was ever woniarMii thi.s humour woo'dt 
^ vv ,i!> ever woiii.'in in this humour ^on t 

41. Line 85: nme water ph'defli.— Stuevens quotes, 
without any reference, a Latin version of the saying: 
''Non oiunem molitorqiue lliiituiidavidet;'' “the miller 
does not sec all the water that flows,” i.e, by his lyill. 

I 42. Line 87: Of a cut loaf to steal a SHIVB.— A curious 
I word, which still survives as a provlucialism; cf. Miss 
i Jattk-son’s Shropshire Wordbook, p. 376, where two quota- 
! tions are made from Ray’s Proverbs: "(live a loaf and 
beg a shive," p. 192, and “to cut large skives of another 
iiiiurs loaf,” p 17.5 Miss Jackson deftnes the word thus: 
“a thill shoe, us of bread, bacon, dtc.; said of hi'ead 
chiefly.” I notice it also in Mr. Elworiliy’s West .Somer- 
set Words, p. 604, Dialect Society Publications. 

• 43. Line 100: To S()UAKK /or this; ie. to quarrel; cf. 

j Midsummer Xiglit's Dream, ii. 1. .'lO; “But they do 
i square" where see note 72. 

i 44. Line 110: A speedier course THAN Ibigcring languish- 
; me/if.— ()q. and Ff. all liave this : tlie correction was made 
by Rowe 

45 Lilli* 12(>: The emperor's court is like the Housfj OP 
Fame.- \n alliisioii, no douot, to Chaucer's poem. 

I ACT IT. Scene 2. 

! 46. Line 1 ‘ tlui iiun n ts bright and GRAY. bonnier 

changed to gay; most inappositely, however, since this 
very expression occurs in the Old Wives’ Tale: 

The day is tlcar?V;^ . velkin br^ht and gray. 

Compare also “^miz-ey’d mom” in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 
3. 1 

I 47. Line 3: nmke a BAY.— Ray sharking, does not occur 
{ elsewhere in Shakespeare. 

4 

A(JT II. Scene 3, • 

48 JJnes 10-29: My lovely Aaron, <kc.— In MSlone’s 
opinion this is the only speech in the play that has a 
Shakespearian ring (Variorum Ed. xxi. p. 205). ^ 

49. IJno 15: And make a CHEQUER’%8HA])0W o» the 
ground — Steevens reminils us of Milton's • 
many a maid 

Ddiuiiig in the eheguet^d shade. 

-^'Allegro, 95, 96, 

He might also have quoted Pope’s 

And you my critics I in the chequered shade, . 

— TiA* Dunr.ia * Iv. 195, 

Compare too Windsor Forest, 17. 



ACT ll.iSoexie 3. 


NOTES TO TITUS ANDRONIGUS. 


ACT III. SoexM» 1. 


50. Lloes 23, 24: 

When with a happy etonn they were mrprU'a, 

And curtain'd with a counsel-keeping caoe. 

The reference i« to Virgil, ^neld, iv. J60-172. 

*61. Line 3f! SATVRS ie dommator over mine,— The im- 
plication beiiiii^that he (Aaron) is in no mood for love, 
since 8a(grii was the planet of hate and inoroseiiesb; cf. 
Much Ado. i. 3. 12: ** born under Saturn " 

62. Line 64: should DRIVE upon; i.e. rush upon; but the 
word is very strange. A goo(^orrection is thrice. 

63. Line 75: Wl^y are you sequ£:stek’ 1) —Compare As 

You Like It, ii.J. S3, with note 36. * 

64. Line 95; and RALEFUl mistletoe —Ilaleful because 
of the old superotition that the berries of the plant were 
poisonous; or perhaps because of the connection of mis- 
tletoe with the savage rites of DruhliHin. 8ee Thiselton 
Dyer's Folklore of Shakespeare, p 219. 

66. Line 97: or FATAL UAVEN. The r.iven is always 
mentioned in some gloomy or opiirobrious context; cf 
Macbeth, i 6. 39; ami Hamlet, iii. 2 2(i4: *‘tlic croaking 
raven doth bellow for revenge:'' not to mention many 
other equally apposite pussages. See Othello, note 181. 

66. Line 102: Would make eueh fearful and confused 
(VMJif.— Conipni'e Koinco and Juliet, iv. 3. 47, note 179. 

67. Line 149: the rami doth not hatch a lark. — The 
writer mr.y have remembered Horace's 

neque iiiibeUeni feroecs 
Progeneraiu aquilcc columt)aiM 

— Odes, bk IV 0,32; 

f e. " Nor do fierce eagfes breed the uiiwarlikc <love ” 

58^ UWe 187: see that you mark hkr 8URE.— I’rttperly 
fo make sure -to ufhance: thus Cotgrave gives •‘the be- 
trothing or making sure of a man and woman together" 
as the equivalent of accoi dailies. The expression is not 
uncommon; cf. for instance, 'J'he Jew of Malta, ii. 3. 289: 

ye l>e both ffur^e \urf arc you come out. 

In the pment passage the irony is obvious. 

69. Line 231: So pale did shine the moon (m Pykamus. 
—The story of )*yramiis and40HKbe (for which see Mid- 
summer Night's Dream) is given in Ovid, Metanioiphoses, 
iv. %65-166. For the paJe moon, cf. Merchant of Venice, 
V. 1. f26, and Midsummer Niglit's Dream, ii. 1. 104. 

6a Lines 266, 267: 

And wonder greatly that man's face canfold^ 

In phasing smiles such murderous tyranny. 
Re-ec^ed in Hamlet, i. 5. 108. 

61. Line £87: How easily murder is discovered!— As 
Launcelot says, **ipurdcr cannot be hid long" (Merchant 
of Veniedi ii. 2. 37). So Marlowe's Edward IT. v. 6 46: 

4 fear^l as much; murder cau not be hid 

• —Works, vol. II p 23a. 

^ACT II. ScKSE 4. 

62. Line 5: she can SCROWL. — Ff. have scowl: scrawl 

looks like a mistake for scrawl, wliich, indeed, Delius 
reads. ^ • 

63. L|^e 18: If I do dream, <&c.— ‘*If this he a dream, 


1 would give all ray possessions to be delivered from it 
by waking” (Johnson). 

64. Line 21: HATE thy fove.— Qq. and F. 1 and F. 2 
read halfe .'the quite certain correction is due to Theobald. 

I 66. Line 26: But, sure, some Tereus hath defimted thee, 
—Apart from Ovid's account (which would be accessible 

• in Golding's translation) the story of 'I'ercus must have 
j been familial* to an Elizabethan audience from Gas- 
I coigje's poem. The Coinplayut of Flulonieue. 1676, re- 
i priiRed by ArUli* with The Steele Gins. 

66. Line 46: And make the silken strings delight to KISS 

! Compare Sonnet cxxviii 1-6. 

67. Line 51: As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 
—Compare the great passage in the fourth Georgic— the 
Oitdieus and Eurydice episode; in particular, line 483: 

! tenuitque iniiians Iria Cerberus ora; 

* “and Cerberus held wide liis triple mouth.*' 

; A err III. SCKNK 1. 

1 68 Line 11. Because they died in HOKOUR’S LOFTY BED. 

i —Compare Edward II. iv, 6. 7: 

! And in tins bed oj honour die with f.uiic. 

—Marlowe, ii p. 196 . 

j 69, Line 17: two ancient URNS.- This is Hanmer's cor- 
I rei tion of the old copies, which read I'uins. 

j 70. Line 2*2: So than refuse to drink my dear sons' blood. 
The line is not misiiggestive of 111. Henry VI, ii. 3. 15: 

; 'I hy brother's b/ood the lhtr\ty earth hath druuK. 

; 71. Line 71: like Nil rs —lief erring, obviously, to the 

' annual overflow of the Nile; so Antony and Cleopatra, i. 

2. 50: '^E'eii as the o'erjioiviny hfilus presageth famine ” 
Shakespeare uses both forms, A'Uus and hile. 

72. Line 82: 0, that delightful engine op tJ EU THOUGin’S. 

’ —So Venus and Adonis. 367: 

Once more the engine of her thoushts beqan. 

73. LineOU; Moao LNKECUltiNG t.c some wound 

, that cannot be cured, the use of the adjective being 
I pai’allel to that of unex-pressive in As Yon Like It, iii. 2. 
i 10. See Abbott, Graminai*, p 19, 

\ 74. Line 91: mg DEER —Quibbling, perhaps, as Johnson 

I suggested, on deer and dear, a pun that occurs several 
I times; cf. Venus and Adonis, 231; 

' I 'll bv .1 ivirk, and thou shall be iny deer. 

I So Macbeth, iv. 3. 20(i; Merr> Wives, v. 5. 18; with other 
; passages given by Sclmddt. 

j 76. Line 112: as doth the honey-dew.— This was "‘a 
■ secretion deposited by a small insect which isdistiuguished 
I hy the generic name of Aphis" (Thiselton Dyer, p. 86). 

j 76 liiue 149: As far from help as Limbo is from bliss!- 
The full phrase, Limbo Patrum, occurs in Henry VIII, 

. v. 4 07, with which we may compare The Captain, iv. 2; 

all the rest, 

' Rxeept the captain, arc in hmbo potrum. 

— Beaunioiit .and Fletcher. Works iit. p. sSB. 

, So Middleton’s The Black Book: *‘I told him in plain 
I terms that I had a warrant to search from the sheiitt of 
; Xe7a5o'’ (Bullen's ed. viii p 12). 
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ACT in. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO TITUS ANDRONIOUS. 


ACT IVAiSoene 1. 


77. Lines ICO, ICI: 

With all my heart, 1 *ll mnd the emperor 

My hand. 

Perhaps, with Capell, we should arrange thus: 

With all my heart 1 *11 wnd tlie king my hand ; 
king and emperor being throughout the play applied to • 
the same person. , < 

78. Line 170: the enemy's castlk.— Grose, in hiu 'Trea- | 

tise on Ancient Armour, p. 243 (ed. 1801), says: “ The ^tle > 
was perhaps a hgurative name for a closAead-piecll de- I 
duced from itsenclosing and defending the head, as acastle | 
did the whole body; or a corruption from the old French 
word casguetel, a small or liglit helmet. " Tliis is decidedly \ 
vague, but it is all that can be quoted in favour of the 
reading castle. Theobald printed eaeqtte, Hanmer cask, ; 
and Walker proposed crest. j 

79. Lines 203, 204: ; 

0, how this vitlany I 

Doth fat me with tfie very thoughts of it! 

Not unlike Faiistus* declamation when he lias determined 
to sell himself to MephistopheliH. scene i. 76: 

How am 1 glutted with conceit of tliib. ' 

—Marlowe, t. p. sto. 

80. Lint* 212: breathe the welkin dim. —Vie arc re- 
minded oi a line in Doctor iTanstus. st^eiie iii. 4 i 

And duns the 7iv/A’i/i with her pilcliy breath. j 

—Marlowe’s Works, i. p 2 .i? ' 

The Clown in Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 65, thought that %vel- ! 
kin was much preferabie to tlie more liackneyed element. 

81. Line 201: Rend of thy silver hair.— V ot silver 
an epithet applied to Imir, cf. Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 
296; and Sonnet xii 4, note 29. 

82. Lino 269: And would VSVlll’ UPON —Compare the 
lollowing from llurio's Montaigtio: '’in iny yoiitli, J ever 
opposed myselfe to the motions of love, which 1 felt to 
umrpeiqumme, and laboured to diminish its delights” 
(ed. 1632, p. 572). Jn much the same way we find ” com- 
mand njwn e g. in Macbeth, iii. 1 16, 17: 

Let your ]iighiieii!> 

Command upon me 

See Abbott, p. 127. 

83 Line 282: Lavinia, thou shalt he employ'd in these 
THINGS.— Qq. and F. 1 begin tlie line with and, a repeti- 
tion, perhaps, of the and in tlie previous verse. Qq end 
the line with armee, which in the Folios is cliaiiged to 
things; upon this latter point the Cambridge editors have 
an ingenious note. ’‘Perhaps,” they say, “the original 
MS. had as follows: 

And thou, Lavini.i, shalt bu uiifiloyd, 

Beare thou my hand swent wench between thy teeth 
The author, or some other corrector, to uiiften whai must 
have been ludicrous in representation, wi'ote ‘armes* 
above ‘ teeth ’ as a sulistiiute for tlie latter. The printer 
of the First Quarto took ‘armes’ to belong to the first 
lino, and coujeoturally filled up the lacuna with ‘in tliese,’ 
making, also, an accidental alteration in the position of 
*tliou.’ Then ii coiTector of the Second Quarto, from 
which the First Folio was printed, made sense of the 
passage by substituting ‘things’ for ‘armes’ (Cambridge 
Shiikospeare, vi. p. 5S4). 


ACT 111. sem 2. 

84. Line 4: that ^orrow-wreathen KNOT; meaning his 
folded arms; cf. Tenfipest, i. 2. 224: “His arms in this sad 
knot** 

• • 

85. Line 6: And cannot PASSIONATE our tenfold grief 
Passiomte here is equivalent to “passionately express;*’ 
it does not occur elsewhei'e in Shakespeare; but we find 
in the Faerie Queene, bk. i. canto xii. stanxa xri. L 2: 

Great pleasure, luixt with pittiful regard 

That goodly King Queene did pnxHottate 

—Spenser’s Works, Globe ed, p. 75 . 

86. Lim 12: map of woe.—k comnnEi turn of expres- 
sion; see Richard II. note 281 • 

87. Line 15: Wound it with siouinq.— There was a com- 
mon idea that to sigh exliausted the strength ; hence the 
various epithets applied to sighs, " blood -consfiming," 
“blood-drinking,” “ blood-sucking,” Ac. See Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, note 184 

88 Line 27: To nil) .Enkas tell, Ac —Certainly a re- 
ference to the opening lines of the second book of the 
.Eneid. 

89. Line 29; 0, handle not the theme, to taXk 0 / HANDS. 
-The same quibble occurs 111 Troilus and Cressida, i. 1. 
5i>: 

Handiest in thy discourse. O, that her hand. 

90. Line 37: she drinks no other DRINK but TEAKS.— We 
may remember Venus and Adonis. 949; 

Dost thou d/ inh tears, that thou provok’st such weeping? 

91. Line 54: thou KILL’ST my HEART - So in Henry V 
ii. 1. 92, the hostess says of Falstaff: “The king has kilPd 
his heart.*' 

92. Line 62: lamenting DOINGS.— Theobald tAggepted, 
ingeniously enough, dolings. 

93. Line 76: Yet, I think —Yet-OA yot, and the empha- 
tic position of the monosyllabic makes it equivalent to 
two syllables; cf. Lear, i. 4 365: 

Tho-igh 1 condemn not, yet, under pardon. 

94 Line 78: a coal-black Moor.— .We find this epithet 
several times in Shakespeare; e g in Lucrece, 1009; Venus 
and Adonis. 5.33, RichfeiS-M. v. 1. 49 So Locrine, iv. i.: 
“ all the coal-black Kthiopians " (Doubtful Ploys, p. 170) 

0 

ACT IV. SWE 1. * 

95. Line 12: Cornelia never with more cam— Cornelia, 
we i^ed scarcely say, was the mother of the Gracchi. 

96 Line 14: and Tully's ORATOR; i e^Cicero’s treatise 
De Orafore. m 

97. Line 42: t is Ovid's Metamorphoses.— h book which, 
apart from the fact of its use as a text-book in the schools 
of the time, was sutficiently familiar to Sliakesfr^re’s con- 
temporaries from Golding'n well-knowi#tranclation, pub. 
lished in 1564. * 

98 Line 46: What would she findt — Lavinia, shall I 
read In Qq. and Ff. the line stands alAollows: 

Heljic her, what woulrl she finde? I^tiinia shall I read? 

It seems pretty clear that the words hergeproaent 
the stage-direction out of its place; the arraugeraeut in 
the text is that of Dyce n 
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ACTl^Somo 1. 


NOTES TO TITTJS ANDRONJUUS. 


ACT IV. Senwt. 


99. Line 58: fortld in tlie RUTHLESS, v(Mt, mid gloomy 
WOODS.— A ciuioas touch of pathetic fallacy." 

100. Lines 81, 82: ^ 

^ Magn'^ominatmr jooli, 

Tam UnHut audis seeleraf tarn lentiu videsf 
Vroiii the Hippolytus of Seneca, act ii. 671, where, how- 
ever, tlA first line runs rather differently— Reg- 
iiaUnr devm, • 

101. Line 8D: the m/ul FRiiK.— So Pericles, prologue 21. 
The word is variously spel^er^ and pheere. Compare 
The Silent Woman, ii. 8: '*her that 1 mean to choose my 
bed-phere" with*Oifford's note; Ben Junson.WV'orks, hi. 
pp. 385, 386. lAr. Cliurton Culllns prints yet another form 
in Tourneur's The Transformed Metamorphosis: 

Aw^ifc. O heav'n and nil thy pow’rs aw.ike, 

* For Pan hath sold his llocke to Thetis* phftr, 

—Cyril Totirneur'.s Works, li p, 204 

For a further reference, see Hero and Leander, Fourth Ses- 
liad, 227 (Marlowe's Works, hi. p. 06). 


I Devil or danl's dam, 1 11 conjure thee. 

In Doctor Faustus (scene vi. 96, 97), Lucifer bids Faustus 
think of the DtnU, 

And of his dam too. 

— Mar]owe> i. p. 244. 

I 112. Line 89: by the BURNIKO TAPERS of the SET. -We 
j may remember bow lago swears by the **ever-buniing 
I "^lights above;" see Othello, note 169. 

I 119. Line 93; mt, Fnceladus.— T he "jaculator audax” 
j of ipDraee, Od^, IIT. iv. 56; he was one ot the Giants; cf. 

* JSneid, lii. 678 ^ 

; 114. Line 04: Ttphor's brood. —TJ ig more common form 

i of the name was Typhoeun; see .^neid, ix 716: Inarime 
' . . . . imposta T 2 /[pboco;' so bk. i. 666 He too was 
'^ne of the Giants who made war on the Gods. 

116. Line 98; ye alehouse painted signs .'—A term of oon- 
, tempt which only occurs here and in another doubtful 
{ play, viz. II. Henry VI. , where it is found twice— hi. 2. 81, 
and V. 2. 67. 


102. Line 97: if she wind you once.— As we should say, 
get wind of you, i.e. scent you; not elsewhere in Shake- 
speare. 

103. Line 103: gad of sfccL— That Is, a sharp point of 
metal. Gad and goad are cognate For the phrase ** upon 
the gad,’' see Lear, note 73. 

104. Line lO.*): WiUhloiv these sands, like mni'iihlikXES, 
abroad.— Refen’Iug obviously to Jilueid, vi. 74, T.'i: 

FoIiin tanru'ii ne caniiuia mnnda, 

Ne turbata vnlent rapidis Itidibna vuiitis: 

“ Only entrust not your prophetic words to leaves, lest they fly abroad 
the sport of the wanton winds " 

The speaker is .^neas, who lias gone to consult the Sibyl 
at Cumie. T suppose tliis is the origin of Coleridge’s title 
for some of his poems- - ‘'Sibylline Leaves ’ 


106. Line 129: Revenge, ye heavem, for old A ndronictis! 
--Qq. and Ff. read Revenge the heavens; the correction 
(madtte Jobnson)liuB been generally adopted. 


ACT TV. Scene 2. 


106. Line 22; a verse in —The quotatioii is from 

the first book of the Odes, x.xii lines 1, 2 

10;7. Line 23: the grammar —What Grammar? Lilly’s, 
which Shakespeare qi^es from in Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 3? 

106. Line 27: WEAPONS wrapp'd about with lines. Just 
as in King John, ii. 1. 227, we have “ bullets wr^grp'd in 
fire,” an expression which iu turn can he traced back to 
Mai'Wwe’s Jew of Malta, ii. 2. 54; 

We *J1 send thee bullrts ivrapt in smoke and fire. 

- Biillen’s cd. ii. p. 40. 

109. tine 31; UH her rest in her unrest awhUe.^ Oom- 
pare Rlchgrd I$E. iv. 4. 29; 

* Rest thy unrest on Knjf land's lawful earth. 

See, too, the .Sonnets, note 380. 

110. Line 43.% eharitahletvish,&c —Walker (Grit. Exam, 
il. p. 187) assigns this line to Aaron, and Dyce adopts the 
suggesHon; u^ecessarily, I think. 

111. Lino 65: she 's the devil's dam.— Compare I. Henry 
XL 1%. 6; 


116 Line 110: of another LEEK.,— For tetf>* = face, see 
As Yon Jjike It. note 1.30. 

117 Line 152: Sot far, &c. -Qq. and Ff. have not /arre, 
one Mnliteus mg Counfrif-man. Some correction seems 
necessary; the Heading here given is that of Steevens, 
adopted by the Globe ed. 

118. Lines 177, 178: 

T'll make you peed on haries and on roots, 

And FEED on curds and whey 
[t looks as if in one line or other /c«d were wrong; Han< 
mcr substituted feast in line 178. 

ACT TV. Scene 3. 

119 Line 4: Terras Asbeeareliquit. —From Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses, i. 149, 160: 

Vkta Jiicot Pietas: I't vir^o r.'tde iiiadcntc.s, 
ritiina cadcstiim, terras Astnea reltquii 

" tk>0{Jncik.s lies conquered, .irid, hst of the iuimorUls, the virifin 
Astra'a Ikis left tlie blood-sTaiiicd cartli " 

It is 6Upcrliuoii.s, perhaps, to add that “Astroea Kediix” 
furnished Drydeu witli tlie title of a poem, and that Peele 
was responsible for Descensus Astreco;. 

120 Line 29: And feed his humour.*— In Dido, Queen 
of Carthage, iii 1 60, we have: 

1 go to /eed the Jttttnour of my love. 

— Miirlowe, ii. p. 332. 

121 Line .'{0: some CAREFUL remedy.— It is tempting to 
follow Walker (Critic. Exam, iii p. 221) and read easeful 

122. Lines 43, 44: 

I 'll dive into the burning lake beltm. 

Ami pull her out of A ehm'on by th' heels. 

This couplet is not uiisuggostive of Marlowe’s 'i'ambur- 
laine, part II. ii. 4. 98>100: 

And we clesceud into the infem.i 1 vautt< 4 , 

To hale the Fatal Sisters by the hair, 

\iid throw them in the triple moat of liell. 

—Marlowe’s Works, Ituiten’s ed. i. pp. 140, 141, 

' with Bullen's note. 

123. Line 56: To Saturn, Caius, not to Saturnine I— 
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ACT IV. Scent: X 


NOTES TO TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT«V.«oou6 2. 


and Ff. have fo SaturiUiie, to Cainn; hut CaiuB, as ('ai)eU 
uoticfH, Ih one of Titus’ kinsmen 

124. Line 65 : hKTONi) THE moon. -This seems to have 
been u proverbial exj>ressioii for anything extravagant or 
out of reach; cf. Hey wood's A Woman Killed With Kind- 
ness: 

Uut, obi I talk of 

yl/tti t rt St beyond the moon ^ 

— •Hojwuui.l.s SolcLt Pla)!i, Meriiiiiiil cd p 53. 

(Joini)ure, too, Drayton, Eclogue, 5, quoted by NareJ 

whither ;irt thou rni It * * 

JieyouH the moon, ih.it •itrivobt thub to .strain ? 
where riiapsody, extravagance of language, is the idea 
suggested. 

126. LineU2: tribunal plkhs. -Asitstandsauiean- 
iiigless phrase ; probably a hluiuler for tribnnua phbiti 

ACT IV. ScjiNi: 1. 

126 Line 11: tu Aw WHEAKs.— IK wtfrx, which Collier’s 
MH Conectur altert'd to freaks, must here . ttta of rage. 

127. Line 17: IFAaf ’s this LIBELLING < LibelUntjiXijeii 
not occw elsewhere in Shakespeaie; cf, however. Edward 
11. ii. 2. 31, 35: 

W li.1t call you this but private 

A;, oust the I’.trl of Coniw.ill -and iny brotlu’i. 

—Marlowe, i: p 

128. Line 37: Thy out —So Qq. and K 1; K 2 

hasonf. Tlie text is not voi> satisfactory; 1 poppose it 
must mean “I have touched (/ e as it were, lanced) thee 
to the quick, so that thy life blood is out ’ 

129. Line 76: was wiionoellIiY. 'I'he adverb is curittus, 
hut not without parallel, cf Tc)np<'st, ii 1. 321: **l'lmt s 
verUi/." 1 1 is ea.'iy to understand some jiartici pie from the 
context. 

130. Lines 81-86: King, be fhythuoyht>i, A'c.— Professor 
Dowdell (Shakspere JTirner, p 62)rGniark.s that no lines 
ill the play have more of a .Shaksperian ring” than these, 
and Air. Swinhiirne speaks to the same ellect 

131. Line 81: thy thomjhts iMi’HHious.—Fur wijierhvs^ 
imperial, cf Venus and Adonis, 9lMi. In some places, e ij. 
in tills play, i. 1. 2.50, imjh'rial is substituted in the Folios 
for the iuiperioutt of the Quaitos. Ho Hamlet, v. i. 236. 

132. Line 01: or honey-stalks to a/ircj). -Probably hy 
honey-stalks some sweet-tasted kind of clover is meant, 
and us Mr. Thiseltou Dyer says ’‘it is not uncomiuou for 
cattle to overcharge themselves witli clover and die; hence 
the allusion by Tamora," which he proceeds to quote 
(Folklore of Shakespeara, p. 201). 

133. Line 113: 77wuf/o huccessantly. —Changed to siic- 
cesifully and Incessantly, all three being, to my mind, 
equally pointless. 

4.CT V. Rck,m-; 1. 

134. Line 42: This is the PEARL that pleas'd your em- 
press' EYE —Alluding, says Alalone, to the proverb, “ A 
black man is a pcAirl in a fair woman’s eye." Compare 
Two Ceritlemen of Verona, v. 2. 12: 

Mack men arc pearls in be^oiteous ladifs' eyes, 

9.56 


j So iu the Anatomy of Melancholy We find, A, hlaek man 
; is u pearl In a fair woman's eye, and Is as acceptable as 
lame Vltlcau was t% Venus. "—'Jlie Ninth Edition of the 
Anatomy (1800), vol. ii. ])p. 234, 2^. 

136. Line 44: Say, WALL-EV'Pdl/aw.— So fling John, iv? 
3. 49: *‘waU‘ey'd wrath," whefe see note 242. 

136 Line 88: LUXV11IQU8 woman.— For tear miw -lust- 
ful, see Troilus and Ciiessida, note 298; and Aluch A^o, 
note 262 

! 137. Line 102: AT HEAD.— Compai'e £pi< 

I graiihs by 3 D., In Publium, xliil 3-6: 

r<i rtiris-gdrclen doth himself withdraw^ 

Where lie is ravish'd with such delectation,* 

As down aniungst the bears and dogs he goes; 

Where, whilst he s'<ippingScrtes, "to head, to head 

— M.iriowes 'Wflrks, iii. ^ 341. 

There to head evidently signifies the cry with which the 
• dogs were cncoui aged; and Nares {svh voce) mentions a 
I very similar phrase “to run on head, " the sense being the 
‘ same. 

138. Line 10 1: Well, let my deeds be witness of my worth. 

' —The confession, or rather boastful enumeration, of 
j crimes, which follows, is entirely in Marlowe’s manner; 
cf. Tilt* Jew of Malta, ii 3. 177-2L5 (BuHen, ti pp. 48, 49). 

139 Line 107: For up ami dotoiL— That is, “com- 
pletely;" cf. Aluch Ado, ii. 1. 124, “Here’s his dry hand 
up ami down " 

IM. Line 119. She swobNEP —80 Folio 8; the earlier 
: cqpitts have sounded, a mistake, 1 suppose, for swmnded. 
The form summit swoon is common enough; cf. The 
Faerie (pioene, hk. iv. canto vii st ix 8, 9: 

•Shf iiliimst fell againe into a sieo.md, g, ^ 

Nc wiSit whctlici above she w» le or under ground. 

— Spenber, Globe eii. p. 3(13 

Thus wc find in Dryden, Paianiou and Arcite, bk. i. lines 
55, .50 : 

1 he most in ' ears of nil the mourning train 
Began; bu' first away Tor pain; 

where, by the way, Air, Christie remarks (Globe (IT p. 613): 
“ill the first folio edition the word is wu^sied, whicli 
must ho a misprint for syf^ynded," an interesting parallel 
to the present passage, (/'om^are in the same poem, same 
book, line 537; also hook iii line 932. ^ 

141. Line 121: What, canst thon^ay all this, and 'Xever 
blush I -^o Oxford asks in III Honrj' VI. iii. 3. 06-^7: 
WJiy, W'.irwii,k, canst thou bpeak against thy liege, 
fi^huiii ciiou uhejcd'st iliirty and six years. 

And not bewny thy treason with a blus/i I 

142 Line 122: Ay, like a black dog, ifcc —In Ray’lFPro 
verbs, p 218. 

; 143. Line 132: Make poor men’s cattle BTKAY AI|D break 

I their necks.— The line as it stands in the copies is defec- 
■ tive ; Dyec adds the words stray and, wliich^glf'e good 
i sense. 

; ACT V. Scene 2. ^ 

! 144. Line 8 : Stage - direction. Enter Titus, above.-' 

I “ From what ensues, it appears that Titus came <mt into 
! the elevated balcony at the back of the (Collier). 

i 145. Lino 18: wanting a hand to give it ACVON.— 



ACT V. Sctne 2. 


NOTES TO TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


ACT y. Scsene 3. 


Middleton refers to tMs line in his Fatlier Hubburd’s Tales: 

Never tlieless, for all my lamentable action of one arm, 
like old Titue Andronima, I could purchase no more thau 
one month's pay" (Builen's ed. of Mfddletou, viii. pp. 94, 
96). 

* 146. Llne%: Thou heSt the oi>DS (jf me; i.e. advantage. 
Compni'o As iftu Like It, i. 2. 169, with note 18. 

147. JBines 21-60. —Coleridge expresses the opinion tliat 
tliese lines were written by Shol^peare in his earliest 
period." See the Lectures on Shakspere (Bohn’s ed. 1884. 
p. 804). ^ 


r 157. Line 63: 'Tie true, *ti8 tru£; witness tn^ knife's 
' sharp point,— This is decidedly poor in comparison with 
! Bavenscroft's brave couplet: 

I Thus craniiu'd, thou ’rt bravely fatten'd up for hell, 

I And thus to Pluto I do j.erve thee up. [AAiAt the 

— Vttr. lid. XXI. p. 373. 


158. Line 81: he did diactmrse, —Compare The Tra- 
gedy of Dido, Queen of Carthage, ii. 1. 148 to end of act 
(Mtudowe, ii. pp. 822-S29). 


to The 


Line 81^ the FATAL ISNOIHE. 
e story of the Trojan horse. 


■Keferring, of course. 


148. Line 48: ,^nd then 1 'll come and be tJ^ wagoner, 
<kc.— This speech reads like a burles<iue version of Mer- 
ciitio’s “O, then, I see, Queen Miib hath been with you" 
(Borneo and Juliet, i. 4. 58-Q||>). 

149. ^Liue 69; And find oof MUJidekeus in their guilty 
CAVES -Qq. and Ff. all have murder. Capell corrected. 
Also. Qq. aiul F 1 read eaves tor caves. 


160 Line66: Hyperwjs'h risi/ig . — The early copies make 
the most curious blundera over the nanus botli Quartos, 
for example, road Epeon's. Shakespeare always accents 
the word on the second 8ylla)>le, as in Hamlet, i. 2 140 
and iii. 4. 56 Strictly tlic pcnultiinute syllable should 
be long 


151. Line 172: This go<i(1ljf.sHunncr nith your winter 
mix'd —Mr. Simpson (The School of Shakspere, i. p 188) 
compares a line in The Tlay of Stuke'ly, 754: 

Mix toft my/of‘^mn/ nvwwfrr'with sh<<rp breath. 


152. Line 189: And of (he paste a coffin 1 will rear. 
--Coffin wa.s regularly used of the crust of a pie; df The 
Staple of News, ii. 1: 

I ^ve It still ; .^nd therefore if j'ou spuiid 

The red-deer /rV* in your house, or sell them forth, sir. 

Cast so, that I may have their all 

Keturii'd here, and piled up 

- Hen Joiison, v. p. 209 

Shirley makes the word a verb; see The Sistei's, ii 2: 


Compare, 


ire, tc^, 


'old «is the turkics ttp tn cnat. 

—(iifford's bliirley, v. p. 373. 

I, the foot-note on Tlie Titmingof the Shrew, 


iv. 3 82 


153, Line 192 : her own ini^.ase. ^ That is, olTapriiig, 
produce. Every one will recollect, “ then shall the earth 
briufif forth her increas^ 

164. Line 204: the (BaiNTAURS’ feast - - For a description 
of the Centaurs at a banquet we may turn to Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses, xii. ^19-635. They could not agree wfth the 
Lapitha;. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


155. Line 13: The venomous inalice of my swelling heart! 
— Obvioogly a variation on I. Henry VI. iii. 1. 25, 26: 

The kiii^ thy sovereign, is not quite exempt 
^rom cuviom malice of thy xivetlins^ heart. 

156 Line 38: lieeause she was enforc'd.— according 
to tlie legend; Macaulay’s poem iti the Lays. 


I 160. Line 124: Damn'd as he is — Qq. and Ff. read A%\d; 
I the correction is due to Theobahl, who reminds ns of Bra- 
j bantio’s 

(> ih«u foul thief, uherc hast thou stow'd iny daughter? 

{ Itamn'd as thou art, tliou hast enchanted her 

— Othello, i. 2, 62, 63. 

'J'he Clobe edition, while printing the old reading, marks 
tlie Hue as corrupt* 

161. Line 149: uiVK me- aim. —To give aim was a phrase 
signifying "to direct;” it is fully explained by Gifford in 
a note on Massinger's Bondman, i 3, and the substance of 

* his explanation is this: "he who gave aim was stationed 

• near the butts, and pointed out, after every discharge, how 
; wide or bow short the arrow fell of the mark " (Gifford's 
I Massinger, ii. p 25). The expiession, iltereforc. as we 
I see, came from archery ; its use may be illustrated by va- 
> rioiia passages; e.g ’J'he dpanish Gipsy, ii. 1 92: "I can 
I tell you great bubbers (i e bil>bei''s) have shot at me, and 
I shot golden arrows, but L myself gave a im" ( Builen's Mid- 
dleton, vi, p. 139) So A Mad World My Masters, i, 1. 116, 
117: 

plotting hi!> own abuse, 

To which liiinhclf^nErAf aim 

—Middleton's Woiks, ui. ^58. 

and Edward T. : 

I ('.ood master, an if you love the friar. 

Give aim .iwhile, 1 you desire 

— Dyce s Greene & Pcele, p. 402, 

, Compare also Dyce’s Web.ster (1877), page 20; and note 
, the parallel e.xpression "to cry aim" in King John, il. 
j 1. 196 (note 87); and Merry Wives, iii. 2. 45. 

162. Line 182: is «»/r f/oo/« The revised Bestora- 

! tiou version of Titus Aiidronlciis itrovided a robuster, 

' more romantic form of poetic justice, I n Stee vons' words. 

, '* That justice and cookery may go hand in hand to the 
I conclusion of the play, in Bavenscroft’s alteration of it, 

I Aaron is at once racked and roasted on the stage.*’ — Var. 

I Ed. voL xxi. p. 378 

I 163 Line 204: mag ne'er it RUINATE.— So Locrece. 944: 

! To ritviafe proud buildings with thy liours 

Also in Sonnet x. 7: 

Seeking that beauteous roof to rmnate. 

Compare, too, Marlowe, The Massacre at Paris, scene 2 71 : 
If I repair npt what he rutnaks. 

— Works, L. ,p, aqk 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

NpTE. "The Addition of sub. adj. verb, adv. in brackets imhiediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passdBes cited.' ^ 

The compound words marked with an asterisk <*) are printed as two separate words in F. f 


*A-l>edt 

Act Sc. Line 
iv. 2 62 

Abjectly. 

ii. 

3 

4 

Alphabet 

iii. 

2 

44 

Anchorage .... 

1. 

1 

73 

Architect 

V. 

3 

122 

Aries 

iv. 

S 

71 

Auditory 

V. 

3 

06 

Battle-axe ,... 

iii. 

1 

169 

Buy* (sub.).. .. 

ii. 

2 

3 

Beast-like 

V. 

3 

100 

Bewet 

iii. 

1 

146 

Big-boned 

iv. 

3 

46 

Blowse 

Iv. 

2 

72 

Bonjour 

i. 

1 

494 

*Breast-depp . . 

V. 

8 

170 

*Brigbtrburuing iii. 

1 

60 

Cabin *(ve;^b).. 

iv. 

2 

170 

Chaps^ . 

V. 

3 

77 

Chases (sub ).. 

ii. 

3 

255 

ChilUng 

ii. 

3 

212 

Cimmerian 

ii. 

8 

72 

Cleanly 3 (adv.). 

ii. 

1 

04 

Closure f 

V. 

3 

134 

Codding 

V. 

1 

00 

Coinpassion (vb ) iv. 

1 

124 

Complainer .. . . 

iii. 

2 

30 

Continence. . . . 

i. 

1 

15 

Ootiiisel-keeping 

ii. 

3 

24 

Crevice 

V. 

1 

114 

Dawning (verb) 

ii. 

2 

10 

'Deadly-standing ti. 

3 

32 

Devoid 

V. 

3 

109 

Devoiirers 

iii. 

1 

67 


1 "brought clolivcr* 

ed; » in bed, in other pasmgoii. 

3 ~ barking; frequently uaod 
elsewhere in other senses. 

3 -> to lodge; Maeb. iii. 4. 94. 

4 wrinkle, (Slacks; Lucrece. 
14119 . 

3 ground stored with game; 
used hi other senses elsewhere 
3 »i quite, entirely, Venus and 
Adonis, 694; without stain, I. 
Henry IV. v. 4. 169. 

7 «« conclnsion, end. 



Act 1 


Lino 

Disraallest . 

1 i. 

1 

! 384 


1 ii. 

m 

^204 

Dreary 

i. 

1 

391 

Di'uiight 

iU. 

1 

10 

Eirectuully s.. . . 

iv. 

4 

107 

Kgal 

iv. 

4 

4 

*Klder-tree 

ii. 3 272. 277 

Eniperial 3 

1 iv. 
^iv. 

3 

4 

94 

4U 

Enacts (sub. ) . . 

iv. 

2 

118 

Execrable 

V. 

3 

177 

Extent 10 

iv. 

4 

3 

^•Fatal-plotted 

Ii. 

3 

47 

Feebleness 

i. 

1 

188 

Flourish ” (verb) iv 

2 

49 

Footman 13 

v. 

2 

55 

’^Foul-spoken . 

ii. 

1 

58 

Franticlyio 

iii. 

2 

31 

Gadi4 (8ub.).. . . 

iv 

1 

103 

Gibbet-maker.. 

iv. 

3 

80 

(vleeful 

ii. 

3 

11 

Grammar 

iv. 

2 

23 

Hay-stacks 

v. 

1 

133 

Headless 15 

i 

1 

180 

''Highest-peering ii. 

1 

8 

’'High-resolved 

iv. 

4 

64 

♦Higli-witted . . 

Iv. 

4 

35 

■*lIoney-dew . , . 

iii. 

1 

112 

''Honey-stalks.. 

iv. 

4 

91 

Homing (verb) 

ii. 

3 

67 

Jnternipter.. . . 

i 

1 

208 

Languor 

iii. 

1 

13 

" * efficaciously; =» in reality. 


Hon. 0x111. 4. 

V Used by the Clown. 

10 ae application, use, maiuteu- 
ance; in other senses the word 
oocrurs four times, 
u Of trumpets. 

12 — a hired mnuer. 

13 Venus and Adonis, 1080. 

14 a sharp point of metal; 
spur (of the moment), Lear,!. 2. 
2 $. 

15 a. having no cliief. 



^ot8c.J^ 

Libelling 

iv. 

4 

17 

Love-day 

1. 

1 

491 

Lovingly 

i. 

1 

m 

'"Liirking-plji^e 

v. 

2 

85 

♦Man-of-war i« . 

Iv. 

8 

22 

Martyred (adj.) 

Hi. 

2 

36 

Massacre (verb) 

i. 

1 

450 

Meshed 

iii. 

2 

38 

Tdfghtful 

iv. 

4 

.5 

Miller 

li. 

1 

80 

Misbelieving . . 

V. 

3 

143 

klistlctoe 

ii. 

3 

95 

Mistress-ship. . 

iv 

4 

40 

New-shed. . . . 

ii 

3 

200 

New-transfomied ii. 

3 

64 

N ice-presei*ved . , 

. ii. 

3 

135 

Obscurity 17. .. 

v. 

2 

36 

Oversbaile 

ii. 

3 

27.3 

ralliamcni 

i. 

1 

182 

Pantheon 

i. 1 

242,333 

1 

i. 

3 

403 

Panther 

ii. 

2 

21 

i 

ii 

3 

104 

I'assionate (verb) iii 

2 

6 

Patient (verb). . 

i 

1 

121 

Plebs 

iv. 

3 

02 

Plotter 

V. 

3 

122 

J’opish 

V. 

1 

7(5 

Bapinc 


2 

59, 


62, 

83, 

i03 

*RaveiiculuiirG(l 

ii. 

3 

8;i 

Jlenninerate .. 

i 

1 

% 

Beproauhful . . j 

i. 

ii. 

1 

1 

55 

Be-salute 

i. 1 75,32(i 

''Rudo-growing 

ii. 

3 

100 

Rue « (verb) . . 

1 

1 

105 

*Sad-at|Bnding 

V. 

3 

82 

♦Snd-faced .. . 

V. 

.8 

67 


W «* a ship of war 
17 Venus and Adonis, 760. 

IS w to pity; used elsewhere in 
its ordinary sense. 


.^ct gc. Line 
Scrowl ii. *4 fi 


♦SJea-saU; 

iii. 


20 

I 

1 

c 

1 

1 

liv. 


97 

SheaD9.(eub.) . 

v. 


71 

Shive T... 

ii. 


87 

Smoke >0 

iv. 


111 

Somewhither. . 

iv. 


11 

Borrow- wreatl^n Iii. 


4 

Stanch (verb). . 

iii. 

1 

14 

Subatltuted^i .. 

i\'. 

2 

159 

Successantly. . , 

iv. 

4 

113 

Sumptuously .. 

i. 

1 

351 

Surance 

V. 

2 

46 

Swarth(adj.) .. 

ii. 

3 

72 

Thick-lipped . . 

iv 

2 

176 

llirash 92 

ii. 

3 

123 

Ticed 

ii 

3 

92 

Trenches 2* .... 

V. 

2 

23 

"True-beti'othed 

i. 

1 

406 

♦True-divining.. 

ii. 

S 

214 

TJnappeased . . . 

i. 

1 

lUO 

Uncurls 

ii. 

3 

34 

Unrecuring.. , 

iii 

1 

00 

Unroll 

ii. 

3 

35 

Unsearcbed.. . . 

iv. 

3 

22 

Uprightness. . . 

1 

• 48 

Vuunter 

V. 

3 

113 

Venereal 

ii. 

3 

37 

♦Waggon- wheel 

V. 

2 

54 

Weighed 24 .... 


,1 

73 

Weke! 

r 

2 

146 

♦Well-tuned 2« 

3 

18 

Wliey * 

iv. 

2 

178 

l}Vhlte-limed. . . 

iv. 

2 

08 

Wind (verb).. 

iv. 

1 

97 

19 Um pi. occurs lii Son. itii. 7. 

30 suffhr. 

21 AlmTiu I. Henry IV. i. 

8. 84. 

22 j.e. com ; — tt» beat, drub. 

ihroiluB, ii. 1. 




23 furrows on 

tho 

CtUMsks, 

wrinklcM; used figurativ^ 
and in Son. ii- 2. 

here 


34 Of an anchor. „ 

SBLuoreoe. 1080; Son vili B. 
90 — to B(»ut. r 
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